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O human institution has exer- 
i\ cised such great and lasting 
influence upon the world as the 
Roman empire. The Christian 
Church doubtless has operated even 
moye widely in swaying the desti- 
nies of mankind ; but the Church 
was in its origin divine ; ; and more- 
over it has been greatly affected 
by its relations with the empire, 
whether of alliance or antagonism. 
Alone among powers which have 
risen to predominance, Rome was 
able to make her conquests perma- 
nent, to assimilate her various sub- 
jects into something like a homo- 
geneous whole, to impress upon the 
entire civilised world a uniform 
system of law and government. The 
material unity alres ady subsisting 
under one emperor prepared man- 
kind to learn the Christian lesson 
that in the sight of God all men are 
brethren. That the empire did im- 
mense mischief as well as good, that 
morals were deeply corrupted and 
intellectual activity stifled under the 
pressure of the Pax Romana, that 
absolute power was often wielded 
by the caprice of monsters of cruelty 
and profligacy, is most obviously 
true; and with the light of expe- 
rience to guide us, we can see that 
such evils are inherent in any uni- 
versal despotism. But until the 
Roman empire arose the experiment 
had never been tried, and may well 
have seemed promising: at any rate 
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the lessons it has taught humanity 
were worth purchasing at the price, 
even if the evil at the time be held 
to have preponderated over the good. 
Augustus is usually reckoned as 
the first emperor, because with him 
began the unbroken series of abso- 
lute monarchs; but history has 
never failed to recognise Julius 
Cesar as the real founder of the 
empire. He not only, in fact, de- 
stroyed the power of the aristocracy, 
and for. a few months himself 
wielded imperial authority ; he also 
originated those ideas upon which 
the empire was based, and which 
his successor began to carry out. 
Throughout his hfe he consistently 
advocated the gradual admission of 
the subject nations to Roman citi- 
zenship, and during his tenure of 
power he introduced into the senate 
the first members not of Italian 
birth. He began that system of 
organising the provinces, under 
which Rome became the centre of 
all authority, and the provincials 
enjoyed every advantage consistent 
with the total extinction of politics al 
vitality. Whether the empire be- 
came what Cesar would have made 
it if his life had not been cut short, 
is one of those questions over which 
historical speculation is fond of dis- 
porting itself, without any means of 
obtaining an answer. All we can 
see is that he found Rome a city 
with nations for her subjects, yet 
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with the same system of govern- 
ment which she had developed when 
hostile territory was almost visible 
from her walls, and that he left her 
the centre of a universal state. This 
mighty change was effected by his 
single genius and will; and it is no 
wonder that posterity, deeply in- 
fluenced by the result, have taken a 
keen interest in his life and charac- 
ter. Cesar is the only great man of 
antiquity whose career belongs to 
the controversies of modern politics. 

The contemporary evidence relat- 
ing to Cesar is neither copious nor 
satisfactory. Party spirit not only 
colours a narrative, but often induces 
writers to suppress facts or insert 
them. Cicero is ourbest eye-witness, 
and he, besides having been involved 
in all the political contests wherein 
Cesar took a part, was himself 
utterly weak and vacillating as a 
statesman. At one moment he is 


found in fierce opposition to Cesar, 
at another on friendly terms with 
him; and we hardly know how to 
calculate the proper allowance for 


his bias. Moreover, the real scope 
and importance of political move- 
ments is rarely seen by actors in 
them. Some see one event, some 
another; and each attaches special 
weight to what is within his own 
range of vision, while all alike are 
too near to appreciate greatness. 
The best judges of the form and 
proportions of a gigantic mountain 
are not those who live under its 
shadow, and have daily before their 
eyes its southern or its western 
face. The traveller who makes 
himself acquainted with its aspect 
from each point of view, and then 
contemplates it from a distant spot, 
whence the relation and compara- 
tive magnitude of the parts are 
clearly visible, will have a far more 
accurate idea of its real dimensions 
than a native who knows every rock 
of a single face, and of that only. 
Many modern historians have 
written of Cesar, and have ransacked 
the materials afforded by the wri- 
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tings of himself and his contempo- 
raries. Probably there is not a scrap 
of evidence relating to him of which 
several writers have not examined 
the purport, and carefully estimated 
the bearing upon other existing tes- 
timony. How widely divergent are 
the results which may be deduced, 
according to the point of view of the 
inquirer, may be exemplified by 
comparing Dr. Arnold’s short life of 
Ceesar in the Encyclopedia Metropo- 
litana with the elaborate biography 
of Napoleon III. ‘ Quot homines tot 
sententie.’ There are no twoauthors 
who entirely agree in their estimate 
either of Cesar or of the circum- 
stances by which he was surrounded. 
Though they represent the facts in 
the same way, they draw dissimilar 
inferences from them. The most 
remarkable account of Cesar which 
has yet been published is that of 
Professor Mommsen, of whose 
Roman history the portion embra- 
cing the life of Cesar has recently 
appeared in English. It is satisfac- 
tory to find that the views of ‘so 
able and learned a man approach 
pretty nearly to those of an eminent 
English historian, Mr. Merivale, in 
spite of the differences between their 
points of view and political and reli- 
gious sympathies. It leads us ‘to 
hope that the stores of evideuce 
have been thoroughly explored, and 
that we are not premature in at- 
tempting to construct an image of 
Cesar out of the various portraits, 
taken under varying lights and by 
very different processes, which have 
been offered for our inspection. 

The special characteristic of 
Cesar’s mind was the universality 
of his powers. He was not merely 
versatile, able to be everything by 
turns, combining in himself superfi- 
cial aptitude for many diverse func- 
tions. His talents were not im- 
paired by any of that feebleness 
which often renders mere versatility 
valueless in the weighty affairs of 
life. There was a unity in his 
mind which kept every single 
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faculty in due subordination, and 
gave it a new value independent 
of its separate excellence, from 
its perfect harmony with the rest. 
He was, so to speak, a living embo- 
diment of genus, comprising in itself 
a number of species. Had Plato 
lived to see Cwsar, he might have 
thought that the idéa of man was 
almost realised, intellectually at 
least, if not morally. His greatness 
was of a higher order than that of 
the general, the orator, the author, 
or even the statesman, and compre- 
hended them all within itself. The 
white light of the sun, capable of 
being resolved into many coloured 
rays, but in itself perfect and un- 
tinged by any preponderance of one 
colour or another, is no inapt type 
of Cesar’s intellect. That he was 
not specially or pre-eminently any 
one thing, soldier or politician, led 
by choice or by the necessities of 
his position to acquire laboriously 
some proficiency in arts not his 
own, is shown in the whole tenor 
of his life. He never betrayed any 
predilection for either war or peace, 
as a means of attaining his ends. 
When the arts of peace would suit 
his purpose best, he pursued them 
with perfect steadiness, as if they 
were the only possible means: he 
never showed any inclination, in- 
stinctive to the born soldier, to,dis- 
dain peaceful measures and appeal 
prematurely to the sword. When 
war seemed to him necessary, he 
took up arms with calm confidence, 
without any of the hesitation natu- 
ral to a peaceful politician. Equally 
at home in the camp and in the 
senate, he always employed the 
right weapon, whether tongue, pen 
or sword, and showed himself an 
equal master of all. 

Cesar’s Commentaries are most 
justly admired as models of excel- 
lence in their particular line. Per- 
fectly clear and simple in their lan- 
guage, free from .any egotistical 
vanity, betokening a perfect mastery 
of the subject-matter and a full ap- 
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preciation of the relative importance 
of the various parts, they are pre- 
cisely what they were intended to 
be—a lucid and sufficient account, 
for the benefit of the author’s coun- 
trymen, of his course of action in 
Gaul. The unlimited means at the 
disposal of Napoleon III. for every 
form of investigation, especially for 
hunting out those traces of their 
presence which Roman armies sel- 
dom failed to leave upon the face of 
the ground, have enabled him to 
give a narrative more minutely de- 
tailed than Cesar’s own, and to 
afford the first satisfactory explana- 
tion of many points of military inte- 
rest which have puzzled students of 
the Commentaries. Itis equally un- 
reasonable, however, to give Cesar 
the credit of all the elucidations fur- 
nished by later inquirers, or to 
blame him for not having been more 
explicit. His purpose was not to 
write a text-book on the art of war, 
but to furnish an account of his 
doings to the people in whose name 
he was acting. Accordingly his 
work dispenses with many military 
technicalities, and goes straight to 
the point at which it is aimed : it is 
throughout the composition of a 
man who writes because he deems 
it as much part of his business to 
give a history of his campaigns as 
to fight them, and who does fighting 
and narrating alike thoroughly and 
well. Of Czesar’s other literary per- 
formances we are left to judge by 
hearsay evidence ; and after making 
all due allowance for flattery to the 
founder of the empire, we have still 
a strong consensus of testimony in 
his favour. We know that he took 
unusual pains to obtain the highest 
culture of his age, which was mainly 
literary and philosophical, and that 
when dictator he evinced a genuine 
interest in literature. Remembering 
the uniformity of his success im 
other spheres, about which we have 
more trustworthy evidence, we are 
fully warranted in believing, what 
friends and enemies agreed to de- 
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clare, that his grammatical, philoso- 
phical, and other writings were 
worthy of the author of the Com- 
mentaries. His oratorical powers 
received from his contemporaries 
and their posterity still higher and 
more unequivocal praise ; even Ta- 
citus speaks of him as ‘ summis ora- 
toribus emulus.’ And this was at a 
period when skill in oratory was 
the first requisite for political emi- 
nence, and was accordingly culti- 
vated with great care by the Roman 
youth of the upper classes. We 
have ample proof in the rest of his 
career that he possessed in a re- 
markable degree the highest quality 
of an orator, subtle and instinctive 
knowledge of human nature; and 
if we may infer anything from his 
writings, it would be that as a 
speaker he presented a strong con- 
trast to the greatest orator among 
his contemporaries, that he cared 
more for substance than for orna- 
ment, that his style approached 
more nearly to the force and clear- 
ness of a Demosthenes than to the 
rush of words and fervid imagery 
of a Burke. 

The same wonderful power of 
employing an art for which he had 
no native and exceptional genius 
may be traced in his military 
achievements. Napoleon used to 
regard Cesar as the greatest of all 
masters of the art of war, and con- 
sidered his Commentaries a perfect 
treasury of military science ; but it 
would seem that Napoleon’s general 
admiration for his great model to a 
certain extent blinded his judgment. 
If success be the only test of a com- 
mander’s ability, Cesar certainly 
has scarcely a rival; but the pre- 
tensions of a general must be tested 
not merely by his own actual per- 
formances, but also by the enemies 
against whom he was matched, He 
undoubtedly possessed the highest 
and rarest qualities of a consummate 
general—the power of creating an 
army out of a mob of recruits, and 


binding it to himself by ties of 
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boundless devotion; the moral cour- 
age which never flinches at dis- 
aster nor is excited by success; the 
perfectly tempered will, unchanging 
in its main purposes, but flexible as 
to the means by which the end is to 
be attained. But these are the gifts 
of the real avat avépoyv, and have 
been possessed in full measure by 
men like William III, who hardly 
ever won a battle. Strategical and 
tactical ability, which may often be 
found in men without a tithe of 
Cesar’s force of character, must be 
either the result of long experience 
and laborious study, such as brought 
well-earned fame to Frederick the 
Great or the Archduke Charles, or 
the natural fruit of one-sided genius. 
A born general, like a born musi- 
cian, rarely excels in any other line 
than his own, however great he 
may be in that: the entire force of 
the mind is directed towards foster- 
ing one faculty at the expense of all 
the others. The military skill of 
Alexander the Great amounted al- 
most to inspiration ; but as a states- 
man and a sovereign he scarcely 
rose, in spite of the : advantages he 
derived from education, above the 
level of a vulgar Oriental despot. 
Napoleon led his victorious armies 
into every capital on the continent 
of Europe, but he owed his down- 
fall to his inability to discern what 
tasks were beyond the power of his 
arms. 

Cesar enjoyed no opportunities 
for serving an apprenticeship to 
war, nor had he an instinctive eye 
for military science, such as usually 
implies a comparatively weak appre- 
ciation of everything else. He be- 
came a general because it was neces- 
sary to his career, and he succeeded 
in that as in every other sphere ; 
but it is not wonderful that .he 
should never have exhibited the 
strategical skill of Hannibal or 
Napoleon, nor such a power of tac- 
tical combination as won the battles 
of Leuctra and Leuthen. Even that 
eagle eye for a grand opportunity, 
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which gave the enemy into the 
hands of Marlborough at Ramilies, 
or of Cromwell at Dunbar, is not 
conspicuous in any one of Cesar’s 
victories. Considerable strategical 
ability he undoubtedly manifested 
in more than one of his Gallic cam- 
paigns; but on the whole his con- 
quest of Gaul is more remarkable 
for the general energy of his mea- 
sures, for the dread of his name 
which he impressed on the barbarian 
tribes, for the determination with 
which he stood his ground when 
the flame of insurrection burst out 
over the whole country, rather than 
for the technical skill which he exhi- 
bited. Cesar’s seventh campaign 
in Gaul is alone amply sufficient to 
stamp him as a general above the 
ordinary standard ; but even in this, 
the crowning achievement of his 
military career, there is far more 
striking evidence of his greatness 
in a higher and wider sense. The 
position of his forces during the 
contest with Vercingetorix was 
strongly analogous to that of the 


English during the Indian mutiny. 
Cesar performed Lord Clyde’s part 
with even greater vigour: but he 
further embodied in himself that 
spirit of resolution which animated 


every Englishman in India. We 
vannot but sympathise with the 
Gallic insurrection, and with the 
gallant Arvernian who was the soul 
of it; but such sympathy does not 
blind us to the marvellous combina- 
tion of great qualities—determina- 
tion, fertility of resource, rapidity of 
action, self-reliance—displayed by 
Cesar in suppressing it. These, 
however, are the characteristics of 
a great man rather than of a spe- 
cially skilful genéyal; and Cesar 
had little occasion for exhibiting 
any others during the earlier stages 
of his conquest of Gaul. The ene- 
mies whom he encountered were 
mostly mere barbarians, without 
power of coherent political organi- 
sation, without military discipline 
or effective arms, impulsive, prone 
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to sudden panics, formidable only 
from their numbers, from their 
great physical strength and despe- 
rate courage. The most civilised 
tribes of Gaul were precisely those 
which were most ready to submit to 
Rome, since they appreciated Roman 
civilisation, and hoped to acquire 
preponderance among their neigh- 
bours through the support of Roman 
influence. Over all alike Cesar 
exercised a fascination of dread and 
admiration, which was the result 
more of his commanding personal 
character, and of a feeling that he 
impersonated the mysterious power 
of Rome, than of his purely mili- 
tary successes. 

In the civil wars, when Cesar 
found himself combating Roman 
generals and Roman armies, his 
ultimate triumph was due in a 
great measure to the defects of his 
opponents. Pompeius, a general 
of far longer experience and greater 
technical skill, out-manceuvred and 
defeated him at the outset of the 
campaign, and ought to have 
crushed him -at Pharsalia. The 
means adopted by Cesar for reme- 
dying his weakness in cavalry, 
which enabled him to repulse the 
attack of Pompeius’ horse, were 
natural and obvious enough, and 
ought to have been anticipated by 
Pompeius. Even as it was, the 
advantage gained by Cesar merely 
enabled him to attack the enemy’sin- 
fantry under favourable conditions, 
and compel them after a struggle 
to retire in an orderly manner to 
their camp. Materially, Pompeius 
had lost very little when his legions 
thus gave way: but morally he 
had lost his prestige of invinci- 
bility, and with it his courage. 
Deprived of all coherence by their 
general’s disgraceful flight, the army 
of Pompeius surrendered or was 
dispersed ; and thus, through the 
weakness of his rival, the world was 
laid at the feet of Cesar by a battle 
in which, so far as his own merits 
were concerned, he merely retrieved 
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his defeat at Dyrrhachium. The 
battle of Thapsus was begun by 
Cesar’s army without his “orders, 
and was little more than a mas- 
sacre; for Scipio had invited attack 
under circumstances which insured 
his defeat. At Munda Cesar, with 
forces superior both in number and 
discipline, was successful after a 
long and doubtful struggle ; it was 
a hand-to-hand conflict. with de- 
sperate men, in which Cesar ex- 
hibited the courage of a soldier, 
though there was little room for 
the skill of a general. His other 
campaigns, such as that of Zela, 
gave even less opportunity for the 
display of consummate military 
ability. In fact, Cesar was never 
matched against really formidable 
enemies, and we have therefore no 
means of judging how he would 
have fared, had he been opposed to 
such a commander as Hannibal, 
and such an army as the great 
Carthaginian led into Italy 

On the other hand it must be 
borne in mind that Cesar had not, 
like most great generals, received 
military training from his 7 youth up- 
wards. Like Cromwell, he scarcely 
looked on war till he was nearly forty 
years of age, and then not in any 
subordinate capacity, but with an 
independent command. It is true 
that under the Roman system of 
assuming that every consul was 
ex officio ‘capable of commanding an 
army, every young man who as- 
pired to greatness looked forward 
to the day when he should lead 
Roman legions to conquest; but in 
point of actual experience, Cesar 
had scarcely any advantage over 
Cromwell. Indeed there is no >general 
of ancient or modern times with 
whom Cesar may be so fitly com- 
pared, in order to exhibit clearly 
the sources of his military great- 
ness. Both became soldiers some- 
what late in life, both created their 
own armies, and acquired an abso- 
lutely unlimited sway over the 
minds of their soldiers. Both were 
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uniformly successful by virtue of 
the superior excellence of the 
armies so formed, and won their 
chief victories against their own 
countrymen, in one instance 
least against a general of veter: 
experience. Both engaged in war 
when it was necessary, and sheathed 
the sword as soon as the end in 
view was attained, to seek and to 
win still higher glory as rulers and 
statesmen. Their moral characters, 
their principles, their circumstances 
were widely different: but in this 
at least Caesar and Cromwell were 
akin, that they owed their military 
renown to the same commanding 
abilities and strength of character 
which enabled them to rise to ab- 
solute dominion over the proudest 
and most unconquerable of nations. 
It is possible to possess great in- 
tellectual capacities, and yet to 
neutralise them by weakness of 
will and determination. Czxsar, on 
the contrary, possessed a force of 
character which gave his powers 
of intellect the utmost scope for 
proving themselves. Ifa task were 
difficult, so much the greater would 
be the triumph of succeeding in it. 
If failure would involve destruction, 
so much the higher would his 
energies rise to meet the emer- 
gency. ‘Two incidents in his mili- 
tary career have been often selected, 
the one for commendation as a re- 
markable instance of keen insight 
and bold execution, the other for 
blame as rash to the verge of 
madness. Yet both the siege of 
Alesia and the crossing into Greece 
in quest of Pompeius seem to have 
been dictated by the same spirit, 
by the noble courage which 
breathes through the famous lines 
of Montrose : 
He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch 
To win or lose it all. 
Cesar felt that his own powers de- 
served to command success, and he 
did not fear the greatness of the 
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stake. When Vercingetorix threw 
himself into the strong town of 
Alesia, with an army as large as 
Cesar’s, and half Gaul in arms be- 
hind him, most generals would have 
retired upon the Roman province, 
and have waited till reinforcements 
enabled them to crush the insurrec- 
tion. Cesar knew that failure be- 
fore Alesia would be his ruin, and 
that prudence dictated retreat ; but 
he had full confidence in himself and 
his men: he determined to run the 
risk, and success justified his choice. 
When he followed Pompeius into 
Epirus in the face of an overwhelm- 
ing hostile fleet he made a similar 
venture. He might have been de- 
stroyed, but he preferred to play 
his own game rather than stand on 
the defensive. He was brought 
nearer to destruction than at Alesia, 
but he eventually conquered by 
those very means on which he had 
relied, by the excellence of his 
troops and his own superiority to 
his rival in moral courage. The 
fact that disaster will be total and 
irremediable does not make the 
risk of its happening intrinsically 
greater ; but it is only the greatest 
minds which are not shaken by 
the fear, and are able to act as 
steadily as if life and death did not 
depend on their conduct. 

The same perfect. clearness and 
energy of judgment which distin- 
guished Ceesar’s resolutions at these 
junctures of his military life are 
conspicuous throughout the general 
course of his history. He has 
sometimes been represented as the 
spoiled child of fortune; and it is 
perfectly true that on several oc- 
casions accident seemed to aid his 
designs. But he never depended 
upon chance; his plans were always 
deliberately formed, not suggested 
by the turn of events. He knew 
his own powers, and the strength of 
the party on whose support he de- 
pended, as well as the character of 
his rivals and the nature and force 
of opposing factions. He was 
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never distracted between two in- 
consistent courses, nor resorted to 
half measures. When he took the 
proconsulate in Gaul, he was per- 
fectly aware that it entailed a 
serious risk of losing influence at 
Rome through his absence: but 
he knew that the struggle must 
come some day, he believed that 
he should be best prepared for it 
when he had conquered Gaul, and 
meanwhile he let Pompeius have 
his way in Rome. He never 
continued to distrust an enemy 
whom he had forgiven; he never 
contracted his expenditure or his 
operations in dismay at the extent 
to which he was involved, but per- 
sisted to the end in the course 
which he had originally chosen. 
When he ultimately took up arms 
against the senate, he did not 
shrink from an act of technical 
rebellion. He had cause of com- 
plaint against the existing govern- 
ment, and he represented a strong 
feeling that the oligarchy must in 
the general interest be overthrown ; 
he knew how far he was substan- 
tially in the right, and he was not 
afraid to put himself, to outward 
appearance, totally in the wrong, 
by disobeying orders to which he 
was bound to submit, and entering 
on the sacred soil of Italy sword in 
hand. 

The moral character of a success- 
ful politician must always be in 
harmony with the natures of the 
men he is to lead. His principles 
may be in this or that respect dif- 
ferent from theirs, laxer on one 
point, more austere on another ; but 
on the whole his moral tone must 
be that.of his generation. Even the 
religious leader is an exception only 
outwardly : his influence is gained 
by making a single principle para- 
mount, so that all other moral con- 
siderations are for the time lost 
sight of. Cesar lived in an age 
and country in which religious en- 
thusiasm was impossible, and he 
himself was perhaps further re- 
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moved from an enthusiast than any 
other really great man has ever 
been. (His morals were those of 
his age, disgracefully lax in many 
respects, but not more so than the 
morals of his neighbours. His 
nature was capable of taking in- 
tense interest in everything, in 
pleasure as in work, in trifling 
pursuits as in the weightiest of 
political schemes: but his mind 
was too well balanced to allow 
any one passion to obtain undue 
dominion. The amours of his 
youth were notorious, even in a 
profligate age, but they never 
gained such possession of his 
thoughts as to cause him to forget 
the serious purposes of his career. 
At the same time he was not merely 
licentious ; he exhibited on many 
occasions traits of pure and genuine 
family affection. Once, and once 


only, he was diverted from his pro- 
per work by female charms, when 
after many years of campaigning he 
encountered the most fascinating of 
womankind, and wasted precious 


months upon Cleopatra. He was 
prodigal of money, even to reckless- 
ness; at a very early period he 
jokingly declared his fortune to be 
1,300 talents less than nothing! 
But it was not the extravagance of 
a selfish spendthrift, who wastes 
money on his own pleasures or with 
a weak delight in squandering. 
Cesar’s expenditure was on the 
main purposes of his life, on public 
games and other calls of office, on 
the faithful followers, whose original 
adhesion may have been dictated 
by far-seeing regard for their own 
interests, but whose devotion is the 
best proof of Czesar’s personal 
amiability of character. He was 
frank and sincere in his conduct: 
his worst enemies have never ac- 
cused him of falsehood or treachery ; 
and this is no slight praise in an 
age of conspiracy. In truth he 
knew human nature too well to 
need the aid of deceit; he disarmed 
suspicion by the very openness of 
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his demeanour, and won confidence 
by his honesty, while at the same 
time he gratified the feeling in his 
own mind that all underhand deal- 
ings were unworthy of his genius. 
Perhaps for the same reason he 
was absolutely fearless, not only 
in the heat of battle, but in the far 
more dangerous atmosphere of 
Rome, whether seething in the tur- 
bulence of protracted revolution, 
or outwardly tranquil under his 
government. He never exposed 
himself needlessly to the enemy; 
but more than one battle, when 
half lost, was converted into a 
victory by the effect of his personal 
example. One of the last acts of 
his life was to dismiss his devoted 
Spanish guards, and trust himself 
entirely undefended among a turbu- 
lent people. The assassins were of 
such a rank that no guards could 
have kept them off, so that Cesar’s 
confidence did not really cost him 
his life: but the lesson has had its 
weight, and no despot has since been 
found to imitate Cesar in this re- 
spect. 

Closely akin to courage is hu- 
manity ; and in regard to this virtue 
universal testimony places Cesar 
far above the level of his contem- 
poraries. It may seem strange to 
say that a man was essentially hu- 
mane who glutted the fierce popu- 
lace of Rome with gladiatorial 
shows, and who could calmly record 
having destroyed a million of Gauls 
in battle, and sold another million 
into slavery. But we must test 
Cesar by the standard of his age, 
and not by the standard which 
Christianity has given to ourselves. 
Two motives urge men to acts of 
cruelty—malignity and fear; and 
neither of these had the slightest 
weight with Caesar. Alone among 
Roman party leaders, almost alone 
among ancient conquerors, he dared 
to be merciful, because he had no 
dread of his fallen enemies; and b 
soacting he won the hearts of allmen 
to himself. ‘L’humanité chez lui,’ 
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says M. Saint-Hilaire,' ‘est donc 
nature et calcul a la ‘fois, et dans 
ce pardon sans limites comme sans 
précédents, qui pour rait dire ou finit 
la générosité, et ot commence 
le calcul?’ ‘Those who want an 
illustration of the ordinary spirit of 
the times should note Sulla’s tiger- 
like thirst for blood, and compare 
his treatment of his enemies when 
dictator with the clemency of Cesar. 
Like our William III., Cesar de- 
stroyed unread the correspondence 
which would have told him all the 
secrets of his enemies, and preferred 
to remain ignorant of their very 
names. Theastonishment expressed 
at his putting Vercingetorix to 
death on the day of his triumph, an 
act sanctioned by the feelings of the 
Roman people and the habitual cus- 
tom of Roman imperators, is a clear 
proof that Czsar’s humanity was 
notoriousand exceptional. Even the 
slaughter of Munda, as on many 
occasions in Gaul, was forced upon 
Cesar by the desperation of his 
enemies, and cannot be imputed as 
blame to him, unless we pronounce 
that both in Gaul and in the civil 
war he was entirely in the wrong, 
so that the guilt of all the blood 
shed in those terrible contests must 
be upon Cesar’s head. Of the civil 
war we shall have occasion to speak 
hereafter ; but with respect to the 
conquest of Gaul, a few words are 


necessary to show what responsi-' 


bility rested upon Cesar. Our 
natural impulse is to regard it as 
wanton aggression, to side with 
Cato, who proposed to deliver up 
Cesar to the Germans, as having 
been guilty of unprovoked and 
unjustifiable attacks on them. As- 
suredly our sympathy throughout 
goes with the champions of liberty, 
with the Nervii and the Veneti, 
with Ambiorix and Vercingetorix, 
rather than with the Roman in- 
vaders. Independently of Ceesar’s 
own motives, we must however 
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remember that to Roman eyes there 
was a strong special justification for 
the subjugation of Gaul, apart from 
the general idea that barbarians, as 
such, could have no rights against 
a civilised nation. Not fifty years 
before, Rome had been in imminent 
danger of a second destruction at 
the hands of invaders from beyond 
the Alps. She had been rescued 
from this peril by the military 
genius of Marius; ‘but Italy could 
never be safe while barbarous tribes 
were in constant agitation—mi- 
grating, conquering, expelling one 
another—through all the wide re- 
gions which lay beyond the mountain 
barrier. Thus the establishment 
of permanent Roman dominion, in 
some part at least of the country 
north of the Alps, was necessary to 
protect Italy against new invasions. 
Had Cesar never conquered Gaul, 
the Roman empire would have been 
overwhelmed, centuries before its 
time, by the rude tribes of the 
north. 

It does not however follow that 
because the conquest was from the 
Roman point of view justifiable, and 
in our eyes partially at least ex- 
cusable, Cesar was therefore right 
in achieving it. Many a good and 
patriotic act has been done from 
thoroughly bad motives: and it is 
on the morality of the motive, not 
of the act itself, that our estimate 
of the doer must depend. The 
enemies of Cesar, and they are 
legion, affirm that he undertook the 
conquest of Gaul for merely selfish 
purposes, in order to gain wealth 
and military glory for himself, and 
the command of a veteran army 
for the prosecutioxz of ulterior ends. 
Napoleon III. represents Cesar as 
having been actuated by a pure 
sense of duty, as having regarded 
the subjugation of Gaul as an heroic 
remedy for the disorders of the 
Roman state, so that he was merely 
reaping the reward of disinterested 


1 Jules César: cours professé 4 la Sorbonne, p. 95. 
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patriotism when he finally found 
himself at the head of a force before 
which Pompeius fled from Italy 
without striking a blow. Less 
thorough-going partisans take an 
intermediate view, which is more 
consistent with reason, and with a 
due appreciation of Cesar’s many- 
sided character, than blindly wor- 
shipping him as the faultless Saviour 
of Society, or execrating him, in 
Montalembert’s phrase, as ‘le bour- 
reau des Gaules, et le déstructeur de 
la liberté romaine.” They main- 
tain that Caesar was both doing his 
duty and deliberately furthering his 
own plans by the same means. Mr. 
Merivale shows how Roman inter- 
ference in Gaul had become neces- 
sary, and Cesar was but the ex- 
ponent of the natural policy. At 
the same time he expresses a strong 
conviction that every step in Cesar’s 
career was deliberately taken with 
full prescience of the consequences. 
Professor Mommsen in like manner 
regards the conquest of Gaul as 
necessary to Rome and ultimately a 
vast benefit to the world, while he 
represents Cesar as having felt that 
without an army he and his party 
were powerless against the sword of 
Pompeius, a want which the com- 
mand in Gaul enabled him tosupply. 

In truth we cannot isolate Czesar’s 
Gallic campaigns, considered as 
illustrating his character and pur- 
poses, from the remainder of his 
history. There never was a man 
whose career had such an artistic 
unity. He never took a step pre- 
maturely, never lost an opportunity, 
never was forced by any combina- 
tion of circumstances to abandon 
his purposes. He knew how to wait 
as wellas howto strike, and he never 
did either in vain. From early 
youth he would seem to have en- 
tertained the deliberate intention 
of making himself master of Rome 
and of the world. Was this am- 
bition purely selfish, or was it 
blended with a patriotic desire to 
do the best for his countrymen, and 
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a sincere belief that his rule would 
be the best form of government? 
Napoleon III. preaches the doctrine 
that there was no personal ambition 
in him whatever; that he was, as it 
were, divinely commissioned to re- 
generate Rome, and that therefore 
all opposition to him was monstrous. 
Such a theory may be propounded 
for the sake of inculcating modern 
political lessons, but it cannot be 
vandidly maintained ; and accord- 
ingly the whole of Napoleon’s work, 
apart from the minutely detailed 
narrative of the Gallic campaigns, 
is one long apology. It is perfectly 
clear that Cesar not only was in- 
tensely ambitious, but also some- 
what unscrupulous in the choice of 
means. He was perfectly ready to 
resort to the recognised political 
agencies of the time—immoral in 
our eyes, but implying no moral 
turpitude to the corrupt oligarchy, 
and still more corrupt populace, 
with whom he had to deal—bribery, 
direct and indirect; violent strain- 
ing of the law he was called on to 
administer ; encouragement of tu- 
multuous demonstrations, and even 
violence, in favour of his own mea- 
sures or against counter-proposals. 
He even stooped to make use of 
such instruments as the profligate 
Clodius, and to sympathise at least 
with the accomplices of Catilina. 
Whatever allowance we feel bound 
to make for the difference between 
Cesar’s moral standard and ours, 
we must pronounce his actions to 
have been not unfrequently such as 
no end, however noble or patriotic, 
could avail to justify. But the 
main question still remains, upon 
the answer to which depends the 
judgment of posterity concerning 
Ceesar’s character asa whole: what 
justification for his ambition, primdé 
facie selfish and unscrupulous, was 
afforded by the circumstances of the 
time, and the use which he proposed 
to make of his power? On the latter 
point we have little but speculation 
to rely upon, as Cesar’s early death 
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prevented his ever realising his 
plans. On the former, a brief review 
of the political condition of Rome 
is necessary, in order that we may 
see how far a monarchy was in- 
evitable. 

The second Punic war was the 
only struggle for life and death in 
which Rome was ever engaged, at 
least after her conquest of the 
Samnites. The genius of the greatest 
general of antiquity, stimulated by 
fierce personal hate, reduced her to 
the brink of ruin; but when she 
finally triumphed over Hannibal, 
she had universal empire within her 
grasp. In thirty-five years from 
the battle of Zama the whole Hel- 
lenic world was at her feet. The 
power of the Seleucid had been 
crushed for ever on the field of Mag- 
nesia, and Asia Minor was virtually 
Roman territory. The Macedonian 
monarchy had been abolished, and 
Greece was merely waiting till it 
should please her Roman masters 
to substitute for the glorious name 
of Hellas the new title of Achaia, 
which denoted her degradation to a 
Roman province. Egypt had sub- 
mitted to Roman dictation; Sicily 
had for two generations been abso- 
lutely subject to Rome; Spain had 
virtually passed under the Roman 
yoke with the fall of the Cartha- 
ginian power, for her subsequent 
heroic struggle for liberty was but 
the last effort of brave men who 
preferred death to slavery. Fortu- 
nately for Rome, the government 
had fallen, before the Punic wars 
began, into the hands of the senate. 
Patrician privilege had perished, 
but the aristocratic principle was 
as strong as ever. The plebeian 
families who amassed wealth and 
attained high office leagued them- 
selves with the nobles; and it be- 
ame, from year to year, more diffi- 
cult for a man unconnected with 
the ruling oligarchy to obtain even 
a seat in the senate. Such a go- 
vernment, with the faults of an 
aristocracy, which brought many 
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losses upon the State, had also its 
most splendid virtues. Its courage 
rose with every disaster : its energy 
was only stimulated by the difti- 
culties to be overcome. The highest 
greatness of which aristocracy is 
vapable was typified in the treat- 
ment of Varro after his crushing 
defeat at Cannz, when the senate 
solemnly thanked the consul whose 
rashness had lost the battle, because 
he had not despaired of the re- 
public. But with the victorious 
close of the conflict with Hannibal, 
government by the senate ceased to 
be advantageous to the State. Pro- 
fessor Mommsen shows fair ground 
for believing that-the senate were 
not desirous of universal empire ; 
that they entered upon one war 
after another with some reluctance ; 
that the course of events, for which 
they may have been originally re- 
sponsible, was both unforeseen and 
to a certain extent unwelcome. 
The jealousy of one another, which 
is the inherent weakness of all aris- 


tocratical bodies, was very strongly 


felt: the senate at large repre- 
sented the unwillingness of each 
member of it that his neighbour 
should win fame and riches by con- 
quering or governing distant pro- 
vinces. Wealth flowed in and cor- 
rupted Rome, as it had formerly 
corrupted Sparta, and in a different 
manner Athens. When the consul- 
ship led to a province, and the ad- 
ministration of a province meant 
the chance of amassing a vast 
fortune, it became a good specula- 
tion to expend large sums in buy- 
ing the way to it. Bribery became 
common, and political morality died. 
The sudden influx of wealth and 
luxury began to induce social cor- 
ruption, and the growth of Hel- 
lenic culture destroyed the old blind 
faith in the gods, while it substi- 
tuted nothing better. 

Under these circumstances, the 
retention of power in the hands of 
an exclusive oligarchy became im- 
possible. The vast mass of the 
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people were discontented that all 
profit, as well as all power, should 
be in the hands of a clique. The 
men who rose to prominent wealth 
or reputation were impatient of the 
jealous control in which they were 
held. Rome had ceased to be a 
single city: she was now the head 
of a vast empire, and the organi- 
sation which had served to preside 
over the change was no longer com- 
petent to its new task. Revolution 
was inevitable; the question to be 
worked out was the form which 
that revolution should take. The 
changes introduced by the Gracchi, 
while Rome was still merely the 
dominant power, and not yet the 
actual mistress, of the Mediterranean 
basin, might possibly, if followed 
out, have created a nation out of 
Rome and her Italian subjects. 
But their legislation was imme- 
diately overthrown; the rule of 
the oligarchy was restored, and was 
never again legally superseded until 
the final triumph of Cesar. The 
democratic party found no second 
leader so honest as C. Gracchus, 
and their agitation became more 
and more violent. Street tumults, 
such as those which the oligarchy 
had provoked against the Gracchi, 
became in turn the democratic 
weapon. The murderous violence 
of Marius and Cinna, when for a 
moment they obtained the mastery, 
was more than requited by the pro- 
scriptions that took place when the 
oligarchic faction became again do- 
minant, and Rome for the first time 
found an absolute master in~ the 
person of Sulla. Mommsen’s picture 
of that remarkable man may be too 
favourable, but there is at least 
truth in the assertion that he de- 
sired the success of his party, not 
regal power for himself personally. 
He endeavoured by new legislation 
to establish the dominion of the 
oligarchy on a firm basis, but his 
party produced no able leader after 
his death ; and though the govern- 
ment remained nominally in the 
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hands of the senate, it was more 
helpless than ever. The corruption 
of the people went on with increased 
rapidity, as the cultivation of the 
soil was more and more entrusted 
to slave labour, and crowds of 
freedmen swelled the degraded 
urban population. The fatal ex- 
ample of appealing to the sword in 
civil contests had been thoroughly 
learned, and henceforth the sword 
was the only real power in Rome. 
The democratic party, foiled in one 
or two abortive attempts to obtain 
the upper hand, and left without a 
leader after the death of Sertorius, 
were for the time discouraged and 
helpless. Incomparably the most 
powerful man in Rome was Pom- 
peius, who, though of comparatively 
mean birth, had risen early to dis- 
tinction through his own military 
achievements and the favour of 
Sulla. Not belonging to the olig- 
archy by birth, and estranged from. 
the popular party by his connection 
with Sulla, Pompeius } yet had affi- 
nities with ‘both sections, and might 
easily have succeeded to his patron’s 
power. But he was endowed with 
a weak will, strong respect for con- 
stituted authorities, and ignoble 
though unselfish ambition. He 
would take upon himself no respon- 
sibility: he preferred the easy 
triumphs of oriental warfare, in 
which he displayed great technical 
skill as a general, to the nobler but 
more difficult task of remedying the 
deadly evils which were preying 
upon the State at home. He was 
never easy under the burthen of the 
greatness thrust upon him, and 
shrank from using his power, in a 
manner which was certainly honest, 
in so far as he did not interfere 
with the liberties or the licenses of 
his fellow-citizens, but was also 
somewhat cowardly. 

Such was the state of Rome when 
Cesar made his entrance into public 
life. The nephew of Marius, he 
naturally inherited the lead of the 
democratic party ; a member of an 
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old and distinguished patrician 
family, he had the way open to the 
highest state honours. By slow 
degrees he rose through the regular 
series of offices, winning popularity 
by his oratory, by his lavish ex- 
penditure for public purposes, and 
by his steady adherence to the party 
which now began to look upon him 
as a second and wiser Marius. 
When Pompeius returned to Rome 
from his protracted campaigns in the 
East, bringing with him a victorious 
army and infinite wealth, the aristo- 
cracy had just found a new leader 
in Cato, a man of strong republican 
principles, unyielding courage, and 
perfect integrity, but unable to 
discern the signs of the times. 
Stimulated by him, they repulsed 
Pompeius’s claims to the consulate 
and the conduct of the war against 
Catilina, and widened the gulf 
which had before been opened be- 
tween themselves and the man who 
at that moment wielded the whole 
power of the sword. Pompeius, 
with his natural uprightness and 
dislike of violent measures, dis- 
banded his army, and re-entered 
Rome a private citizen, for a second 
time declining to seize the throne. 
Shortly afterwards Cesar returned 
to Rome from the province he had 
administered after his pretorship, 
with a good claim to the consulship. 
A coalition was effected between 
Cesar, representing the democratic 
party, Pompeius, whose influence 
as a general was still great, in spite 
of the dismissal of his legions, and 
Crassus, the head of the moneyed 
interest, who burned for an oppor- 
tunity of military distinction in the 
East. Against this combination 
the senate was almost powerless : 
Cesar became consul, which en- 
tailed the command in Gaul, and 
the other members of the trium- 
virate had their will also. Professor 
Mommsen with great justice points 
out that this arrangement was in 
effect the establishment of the mon- 
archical principle. The rulers might 
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be one or three; but that any indi- 
viduals should agree to dispose of 
the affairs of the State by their 
joint influence was virtually to over- 
throw the existing constitution. 
Yet it was done in a peaceable and 
orderly way; and it is very diffi- 
cult to impute blame to heads of 
parties for thus effecting a coalition. 
At any rate the fault lay not more 
with Cesar than with his rivals, 
rather less, in that he alone repre- 
sented one of the two main parties 
in the State. 

Years passed away: Crassus was 
killed in Parthia, Cesar’s career 
in Gaul augmented at once his 
reputation and his strength, while 
Pompeius remained inactive. The 
oligarchical party, freed from the 
presence of the head of the demo- 
cracy, strengthened their position, 
really at the expense of Pom- 
peius, and more in semblance than 
in reality. They thought them- 
selves strong enough to recall and 
disgrace the victorious proconsul 
of Gaul, and Cesar was forced to 
choose between submission—which 
meant ruin—and open war. There 
was a considerable party in Rome 
favourable not only to himself, but 
to his principles, though the ma- 
jority in the senate was against 
him. He did not hesitate to accept 
the challenge of his enemies, and 
rebel against the government, which 
still subsisted in form, though its 
spirit had departed long before. 
Pompeius had no choice but to sink 
into insignificance, or to head the 
oligarchy. He took the latter 
course, and set the example of flight 
before Cesar. At Rome, and 
throughout Italy, Caesar was on the 
whole welcome. In spite of his 
absence, the government was peace- 
ably administered by his partisans 
during the civil war; and when he 
ultimately returned in triumph, 
there was scarcely any feeling of 
opposition to his becoming virtually 
monarch, though the people mani- 
fested a strong dislike to his as- 
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suming the ensigns of formal roy- 
alty. 
The quarrel between the two main 
factions into which Rome, like 
every other state of antiquity, had 
long been divided, was thus fought 
out, and the democracy conquered, 
as was inevitable. As the sole 
leader of the victorious party, to 
whose genius it owed the speed and 
completeness of its success, Cesar 
became necessarily supreme in the 
State. That he had all along in- 
tended to be so—that his he: ad w as, 
toa slight extent at least, turned by 


his elevation—that he was dis- 
appointed at not receiving the 


crown—is probably, nay certainly 
true. If to attain the position of a 
sovereign be necessarily and under 
all circumstances a crime in a 
private citizen, Cesar must be con- 
demned, and with him Washington 
and William the Silent. But if it 
be any excuse that he represented a 
great cause, that he put an end to 
long protracted anarchy, and pro- 
cured for his country the blessings 
of peace and order, Cesar may 
claim the benefit of it. Liberty had 
been extinct at Rome ever since the 
fall of C. Gracchus, and had never 
been enjoyed by any of her subjects. 
If Cesar curbed the license of the 
city populace, and deprived the 
small oligarchical faction of their 
freedom to oppress the provinces, 
his rule was an unmixed blessing to 
the subject nations. In Mr. Meri- 
vale’s words,! ‘he foresaw that the 
genuine Roman race would be over- 
whelmed by the pressure of its 
alien subjects; but he conceived 
the magnificent idea, far beyond 
the ordinary comprehension of his 
time, of reducing the whole of this 
mighty mass, in its utmost con- 
fusion, to that obedience to the rule 
of a single chieftain which it scorned 
to render to an exhausted nation. 
He felt from the first the proud 
conviction that his genius could 
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fuse all its elements into a new uni- 
versal people.’ His reconstruction 
of the Roman government was cut 
short by the daggers of Brutus and 
his associates ; and it is impossible 
to divine how far Augustus was 
honest in attributing to his uncle 
the original design of all the mea- 
sures he himself carried out. Writers 
who love freedom, and who are by 
no means blind to the evils which 
resulted from the empire, even 
from those principles of it which 
Cesar clearly held, have affirmed 
that if he had been spared he would 
have done what Cromwell tried in 
vain to do, and restored freedom to 
his countrymen. There are some 
grounds at least for this belief: his 
profession to the senate on receiving 
the dictatorship, that he meant to 
be the ruler, but not the master, of 
his countrymen—that he desired 
power in order to serve them, and 
not to harm any one, was not alto- 
gether meaningless. The number 
of substantial reforms, administra- 
tive and judicial—many of them 
— devised by himself, and all 

rise and beneficial—which were 
ol into his few months of 
power, is a perfect marvel of states- 
manship. In spite of the years 
of confusion which followed his 
murder, and the inferiority of Au- 
gustus’s character and intellect, the 
edifice which Cesar planned last ed 
through four centuries, in stability 
scarcely impaired. Cesar is not 
responsible for the universal do- 
minion of Rome: that was virtually 
achieved before he was born. He 
found her the mistress of the world, 
and he taught her how that 
power was to be consolidated and 
maintained. The experiment of a 
world-empire, which seemed to an- 
tiquity so hopeful, was thus tried 
thoroughly : it did much incidental 
good, and proved at last to be un- 
sound in principle; and mankind 
has abandoned the idea. But we 
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cannot blame Cesar because the 
attempt failed ; we ought rather to 
admire the political genius which 
worked out a conception so far 
above the level of all other despots, 
whether of the ancient or modern 
world, 

Cesar in truth stands alone in 
history. Setting aside the uni- 
versality of his accomplishments 
and the charm of his manners, and 
regarding him merely as a com- 
pound of soldier and statesman, we 
must place him, intellectually, first 
among the small class of men who 
have risen to sovereign power upon 
the waves of revolution. Napoleon 
had a greater native genius for war, 
but he was backed “by the enthu- 
siasm of awakened France, and he 
sacrificed all the happiness of his 
people to his own selfish ambition. 
Cesar found himself at the head of 
a nation corrupted by generations 
of anarchy; he had to depend en- 
tirely upon his own powers to re- 
generate the state, and he devoted 
his whole energies to the task. Less 
upright than Cromwell, he was 
equally noble in his ideal of govern- 
ment, and he had a far harder task 
set before him. Washington has 
earned a purer fame, but he was 
merely the leader of a people who 
were bent on independence, and 
needed no reconstruction of society. 
The ideal of Alexander, of Charle- 
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magne, of Peter the Great, was 
merely personal dominion; and 


though the former gave the empire 
of the East to the Hellenic race, 
and the two latter effected great 
improvements in the condition of 
their subjects, yet none of the three 
were Cvsar’s equals in intellectual 
power and comprehensiveness of 
ideas. His faults were grave, but 
they were the faults of an age when 
social and political morality were 
both deeply corrupted; when the 
marriage tie was not held sacred, 
nor personal honour known ; when 
religion had vanished, and every 
rival was setting the example of 
selfish and unscrupulous ambition. 
His virtues were his own, and be- 
long rather to the modern idea of a 
true gentleman than to the ancient 
type. Viewed by the noonday light 
of Christian morality, his character 
cannot indeed demand our admi- 
ration, but measured by the standard 
of his contemporaries, it deserves 
high commendation. Of all men 
who have achieved greatness of the 
highest rank, there are scarcely any 
whose glory is spotted by fewer 
stains, in proportion to their oppor- 
tunities and their temptations ; and 
there is not one who was so mani- 
festly born to greatness, or who has 
left upon the history of the world 
so many and so permanent traces of 
his will. 
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A CHAPTER ON CLERICAL SONG-WRITERS IN THE NORTH. 


IT. 


TTJ\HE latter half of the eighteenth 

century may justly be regarded 
as the golden age of Scoto-clerical 
literature. Before the Reformation 
there were distinguished men 
among the Scottish clergy, such as 
Gawaine Douglas, the godly bishop 
of Dunkeld, who translated Virgil 
into the vernacular with distin- 
guished success ; but from the six- 
teenth to the beginning or middle 
of the eighteenth century the cle- 
rical mind in the north was occupied 
almost exclusively with questions of 
theology. The spirit of the age 
was opposed to literature, which 
was regarded as antagonistic to 
sound religion; the intellectual 
activity of the clergy was confined 
to one particular channel. A taste 
for general literature was almost 
unknown, and the most secular of 
the clergy would scarcely have 
ventured to compose a song. The 


fate of Home, the author of Douglas, 
in the eighteenth century, when 
more liberal ideas had already begun 


to germinate, may give us some 
idea of the treatment which a 
writer of profane songs would 
have received at the hands of his 
brethren in the preceding century. 
It would be curious to trace the dif- 
ferent causes which tended to pro- 
duce and foster a taste for literature 
among the Scottish clergy of the 
last century. That such a taste 
existed is evident from the writings 
of such men as Home, Robertson, 
Reid, Carlisle, and Henry. The 
soil of the north was more favour- 
able then to literary growth than it 
is now; the national church ruled 
almost supreme; the rival sects 
were small and uninfluential; the 
great body of the nobility and the 
people worshipped within her pale. 
The fierce struggle which ended 
in the disruption of 1843 had not 


yet begun ; the cold restrictive puri- 
tanism of the preceding century 
was distasteful to the majority of 
the people and the clergy. The 
latter were constant guests in the 
mansions of the nobility, and strove 
to justify their reception by culti- 
vating refinement of manners and 
literary tastes. Since that time the 
great body of the Scottish nobility 
have deserted the national church, 
and vain are the efforts which are 
being made to bring them back by 
the introduction of. organs, and of 
fixed forms of prayer. “The evil lies 
too deep to be cured by such trivial 
means ; the Kirk can never regain 
the ground she has lost, With 
the exception of two or three names, 
she counts for nothing in the world 
of literature, and not one of her 
ministers has written a good song 
since 1843. Puritanism and poetry 
have little in common. 

Toward the close of last century 
Gordon Castle, in the county of 
Moray, was the favourite resort of 
all the most distinguished Scotch- 
men of the day. The old halls of 
the castle rang with mirth and 
music and the minstrel’s song; 
grave Presbyterian divines laid 
aside their bands and Geneva gowns 
to contend for the laurel wreath. 
The inspiring goddess of the scene 
who kindled this flame of poesy was 
the beautiful Jane Maxwell, fourth 
Duchess of Gordon. She is not to 
be confounded with the Dowager 
Duchess who died a few years ago 
and has been almost canonised by 
the sect to which she belonged; the 
two women had little in common, 
and the admirers of the one will find 
little to admire in the other. Jane 
Maxwell had few saintly qualities, 
but she was at once a beauty and a 
wit, a leader of fashion, and a 
patron of talent. No woman in the 
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north of Scotland has ever left such 
a lasting impression on the popular 
mind as the Duchess Jane, and her 
name frequently recurs in the 
fashionable annals of the period. 
She was the daughter of a Scottish 
baronet, and spent the early part of 
her life in Edinburgh. Her family 
occupied a mansion in one of those 
narrow wynds in the Old Town 
where the arms of the Scottish 
nollity may still be seen on the 
mouldering fetid walls. Young 
ladies in those days enjoyed an 
amount of freedom in the north 
difficult to reconcile with our 
modern ideas of feminine propriety ; 
but Jane Maxwell went a little 
further than her compeers, and was 
known even in girlhood as one of 
the fastest of the fast. She might 
be seen at any hour drawing water 
from the pump at the corner of the 
street, engaging in contests of wit 
with the passers by. She was a 
sort of Scottish Topsy, wild, natural, 
irrepressible. She did and said 
things which no one but herself 
would have ventured to do or to 
say, and all this with such a charm 
as none could resist. One old 
gentleman relates that while passing 
up the wynd to visit the baronet, 
he was overturned in the gutter by 
his madcap daughter, who came 
scampering past on the back of a 
pig. It is easy to see from the way 
he relates the story, that the old 
gentleman, irate though he was at 
having his nankeens spoiled (a Scot- 
tish gutter is none of the cleanest), 
would rather have been overturned 
by Jane Maxwell than by any one 
else. It was the same everywhere ; 
she played many a wild prank, but 
her wit and beauty carried her 
safely through. She was as un- 
tamed and untamable as the roe on 
her native mountains, till she felt 
the power of the one great sorrow 
which left a dark shadow on her 
future life. She had formed a strong 
attachment to a young officer, a 
relation of her own ; soon after their 
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engagement, his regiment was 
ordered abroad, and he was one of 
the first who fell. On hearing of 
his death, she gave way to an agony 
of grief too violent to last; this 
great trial, instead of softening, 
made her more worldly and am- 
bitious than before. She was bent 
on success, and fortune favoured her 
ambition ; at an evening assembly 
in Edinburgh she met Alexander, 
the fourth Duke of Gordon, the head 
of his clan, the possessor of princely 
estates, the Cock of the North, as 
he was proudly called by his ad- 
mirers. He was then a young 
bachelor of pleasing manners and 
refined tastes ; he composed one or 
two strathspeys, which doubtless 
received their finishing touch from 
Marshall, his butler, who was second 
only to Gow in the composition of 
Scottish music; and wrote a song 
to the tune of ‘ Cauld Kail in Aber- 
deen,’ one verse of which may be 
given : 
In cotillons the French excel; 

John Bull loves country dances ; 
The Spaniards dance fandangoes well; 

Mynheer en allemande prances. 
In foursome reels the Scots delight ; 
At threesomes they dance wondrous light ; 


But twasomes ding a’ out o’ sight, 
Danced to the reel o’ Bogie. 


Such a man was sure to be appre- 
ciated in Edinburgh or elsewhere ; 
what chance could the daughter of 
a poor Scottish barenet have in the 
marriage lists? The odds were 
fearfully against her; but Jane 
Maxwell knew her power, and bided 
her time, till she found herself his 
vis-d-vis in a country dance, when, 
during a lull in the music, she said, 
as if to herself, but loud enough to 
be heard by him, ‘Oh! how I 
should like to be a duchess.’ Such 
a remark from one less beautiful 
might have repelled rather than 
attracted; the Duke looked at her 
in surprise; surprise soon changed 
into admiration; within a few 
months the ambitious desire so 
naively expressed was gratified. 
C2 
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She became the mother of one son, 
the fifth and last Duke of Gordon, 
and of three daughters, all of whom 
were married to English dukes. 
She displayed the same energy in 
securing husbands for her daughters 
as she had done for herself ; pursued 
her victims from place to place, and 
gave them no peace till they sur- 
rendered unconditionally. We re- 
member seeing some years ago an 
amusing caricature; it was an Eng- 
lish duke rushing in hottest haste 
from an hotel at which the Duchess 
had just arrived with one of her 
daughters. It was in vain that he 
tried to avoid his fate; like the un- 
fortunate Bunsby, he was captured 
in the end, and had to bend his neck 
to the yoke. Her wit, her beauty, her 
extravagance, and her recklessness 
gained her a name in the world of 
fashion, but estranged her from her 
husband, who sought in the society 
of a Mrs. Christie for that domestic 
happiness which Jane Maxwell had 
denied him. At Gordon Castle, her 
own princely mansion in the north, 
she kept open house and surrounded 
herself with all that was most bril- 
liant in Scottish society. The cle- 
rical lyre was struck again and again 
in her praise; with all her faults 
and eccentricities, she adhered to 
the Church which Charles II. pro- 
nounced unworthy of the adherence 
of a gentleman. Her bons mots, 
often at the expense of the clergy, 
are still fondly remembered in the 
north. ‘What is this young man 
intended for?’ she put to one of 
her tenantry, who had brought his 
son, a gigantic young Highlander, to 
wait upon her. ‘ He is intended for 
the Church, your grace.’ ‘In- 
tended for the steeple, I should say.’ 
Pleased with her own wit, and with 
him who had been the occasion of 
it, she took care to provide for him 
in after life. Her name is per- 
petuated in the British army by the 
regiment she raised, the gallant 
gznd, or Gordon Highlanders, of 
which her son, the Marquis of 
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Huntly, obtained the command. 
Mounted on horseback, with waving 
tartan and plumes, she rode from 
house to house, from village to 
village, in search of recruits. 
Like Henry VIII. she ‘loved a good 
man,’ and wherever she found one, 
she would have him at any price. 
Some were bribed with commissions, 
others with money; when other 
means of suasion failed, she tried 
the silent eloquence of her own fair 
lips, which had the same effect on 
the young Highlanders as those of 
the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire 
on the Westminster butcher. She 
attended every rural merry meeting, 
and danced with the wild Camerons 
and Macraes till she effected her 
purpose. A farmer named Mac- 
gregor had seven sons; all of them 
obtained commissions in the army 
through her influence ; four of them 
fell in the Peninsula; three of them 
survived to return to Badenoch; 
among their offspring are men of 
title and high social rank. All this 
they owe to the Duchess Jane, 
though the fact may be unknown to 
them; many others, in different 
departments of life, labour under 
the like obligation. 

We have dwelt long on the 
Duchess; the clerical songs written 
in her praise have only the ordinary 
merits of vers de société, and are 
scarcely worth repeating, but we 
feel loth to part with her. She 
brings back a past generation, a 
past state of society in many re- 
spects different from the present. 
She said and did things which 
could not be said or done by the 
fastest of her rank and sex at the 
present day. She was a well-known 
leader at Almack’s, and her name 
recurs frequently in the fashionable 
memoirs of the period, Old men, 
who are scarcely able to totter to 
their clubs, still speak of her and 
her beautiful daughters with a sort 
of enthusiasm ; to the peasantry of 
the north she is still the Duchess of 
Gordon, though another Duchess of 
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saintly character has succeeded her 
in the title and passed away. A 
woman thus remembered and loved 
must have been possessed of many 
amiable qualities; the favourite 
popular expression in speaking of 
her is: ‘She had no pride.’ She 
was thoroughly national, and ad- 
hered wherever she might happen 
to be, to the language and customs 
of the north. On one occasion, 
George IIIL., with whom she was 
much of a favourite, playfully de- 
clared that he knew Scotch as well 
as she did, and challenged her to 
use any expression he did not 
understand. They happened to be 
seated near one another: ‘ Hirsell 
yon!’ said the duchess. ‘It is 
something about sheep,’ said the 
king. The literal meaning of the 
words is: ‘Sit up a little.” She 


gave him another chance; ‘ The 
other day, as I was passing along 
the High Street in Edinburgh, I 
met a woman with a basket who 
was crying, “ Wha’ll buy my black 
dowgs folpit in a peel?” What did 


she mean?’ ‘She wanted to sell her 
puppies of course,’ rejoined the king; 
he was much amused on finding 
that the ‘ black dowgs’ were leeches. 

Lord Byron’s mother was a 
Gordon, and distantly related to 
the Duke; the Duchess is supposed 
by some to have suggested the idea 
of her ‘ frolic grace, the Duchess of 
Fitz-fulke.’ The physical descrip- 
tion tallies; even in her younger 
days, she was a woman of ‘full, 
voluptuous, but not o’ergrown bulk.’ 
The close, like the beginning, of her 
career was dark and sorrowful. 
Her husband separated from her ; 
her extravagance and folly had 
almost ruined him. The allowance 
he gave her proved insufficient ; 
she was constantly in difficulties ; 
the money she received was spent 
at the gambling table; she died, 
almost unnoticed and unknown, in 
a London hotel. When she was on 
her death-bed, she sent for Dr. 
Nichol, the minister of the Scotch 
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Church, Swallow Street, whose 
ministrations she had occasionally 
attended, and asked him whether 
there could be any hope for one who 
had lived as she had done. It is to 
be presumed that the answer was 
satisfactory, as she presented the 
doctor with a handsome service of 
Communion plate, which is still in 
the possession of the Kirk Session 
of Swallow Street Church. 

Her death was deeply felt in the 
north. All her failings were for- 
gotten ; people thought only of her 
matchless beauty, her sparkling wit, 
her graceful manners, her affability 
and kindness to all. The members 
of the presbytery of Strathbogie 
Jost in her a patron and friend, and 
lamented her death in strains of 
truest sincerity. The best elegy 
was written by a Mr. Allardyce, 
minister of Forgue, in the adjoining 
presbytery of Turriff. The re- 
mains of the Duchess had been 
removed from London, and interred 
at Kinrara, a beautiful spot near 
Gordon Castle, where her tomb is 
still tobeseen. Mr. Allardyce’s lines, 
set to music by a local composer, 
were once very popular in the north: 
Far in Kinrara blooms the rose, 

And softly waves the drooping lily, 
Where beauty’s faded charms repose, 

And splendour rests on earth’scold pillow. 
Her smile, who sleeps in yonder bed, 

Could once awake the soul to pleasure, 
When Fashion’s airy train she led, 

And formed the dance’s frolic measure. 


When war called forth our youth to arms, 
Her eye inspired each martial spirit. 
Her mind, too, felt the muse’s charms, 
And gave the meed to modest merit. 
But now farewell, fair northern star ; 
Thy beams no more shall courts enlighten, 
No more lead forth our youth to war, 
No more the rural pastimes brighten. 
Long, long thy loss shall Scotia mourn ; 
Her vales, which thou wert wont to 
gladden, 
Shall long look cheerless and forlorn ; 
And grief the minstrel's music sadden.’ 
And oft amid the festive scene, 
Where pleasure cheats the midnight 
illow, 
A sigh shall breathe for noble Jane, 
Laid low beneath Kinrara’s willow. 
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The reader will form his own 
opinion regarding the merits of 
this production ; the truthfulness of 
certain parts of it will not be dis- 
puted by any one familiar with the 
north. 

Many changes have occurred 
there since these lines were writ- 
ten; the title of Duke of Gordon 
has become extinct through the 
death of the fifth duke without 
lawful issue; Gordon Castle and 
the Gordon estates have passed 
into the hands of the Richmond 
family ; the poetical presbytery of 
Strathbogie have gone the way of 
all living ; but ‘noble Jane’ still 
occupies a prominent place in the 
memory of the old people who were 
her contemporaries. In the south 
there are a few Nestors of the clubs 
who still speak of her and her 
daughters as superior to any of the 
reigning beauties of the day ; in the 
north, the feeling of admiration is 
more intense and; general. Wehad 
occasion recently to visit that part 
of Scotland where she was best 
known, and is still fondly re- 
membered. One old gentleman, 
himself once passionately given to 
field sports, spoke of her as the 
boldest rider he had ever seen: ‘I 
have seen her clear fences where 
Barclay of Ury, or Lord Kintore 
would have turned back.’ ‘Her 
beauty would have been perfect,’ 
said an old lady, ‘ if her front teeth 
had no been geyen lang.’ We 
must bear in mind, however, that a 
short upper lip passes with many 
as a proof of beauty ; it is certain, 
moreover, that no woman can be 
without a flaw in the eyes of 
another. Scotland has given her 
no successor in the world of 
fashion ; it is to be regretted that 
Burns did not make her the subject 
of one of his lyrics. She met the 
poet during his short-lived career of 
gaiety in Edinburgh; she gives her 
impression of him with her usual 
emphasis: ‘I never met any man 
whose conversation swept me so 
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completely offmy feet.’ The poet says 
nothing of her; he kad an almost 
morbid dread of the charge of 
flunkeyism, and scorned the idea of 
being a worshipper of rank and 
title. Poor Jane! peace to her 
ashes! may they long remain un- 








disturbed beneath the weeping 
willows at Kinrara. 
The following song, known as 


Mary’s Dream, was written by John 
Lowe, a probationer of the Scotch 
Church. In elegance, and refine- 
ment of feeling, it is equal, if not 
superior, to any other production 
of the clerical muse, but, for that 
very reason, it has never enjoyed 
the same popularity, and is now 


almost forgotten. Lowe was a 
son of the gardener at Kenmure 
Castle, in Galloway, and having 
shown a taste for reading, was, 
as is usual in such cases, edu- 
cated for the Church. Having 


finished his studies at the univer- 
sity, he was employed as_ tutor 
in the family of a Mr. Macghie, 
of Airdy, a landed proprietor in 
his native county. While he was 
residing with this gentleman in 
1772, an event occurred which 
left a profound impression on his 
mind, and first awoke his poetical 
powers. Mary Macghie, a beauti- 
ful young girl, the daughter of his 
employer, was engaged to Alexan- 
der Miller, a young gentleman of 
good family in the same county. 
After the preparations for the 
marriage were completed, Miller 
was compelled by urgent affairs 
to undertake a short voyage, dur- 
ing which he was unfortunately 
drowned. The family were over- 
whelmed with grief, and Lowe ex- 
pressed his sympathy in Mary’s 
Dream. 
The moon had climbed the highest hill 

Which rises o’er the source of Dee, 
And from the eastern summit shed 

Her silver light on tower and tree, 
When Mary laid her down to sleep, 

Her thoughts on Sandy far at sea: 
When, soft and low, a voice was heard, 

Saying : ‘Mary, weep no more for me.’ 
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She from her pillow gently raised 
Her head, to ask who there might be, 
And saw young Sandy shivering stand, 
With visage pale, and hollow e’e: 
‘O Mary dear, cold is my clay— 
It lies beneath a stormy sea. 
Far, far from thee, I sleep in death, 
So, Mary, weep no more for me. 


‘Three stormy nights and stormy days 
We tossed upon the raging main ; 
And long we strove our bark to save, 
But all our striving was in vain. 
Even then, when horror chilled my blood, 
My heart was filled with love for thee. 
The storm is past, and I at rest, 
So, Mary, weep no more for me, 
‘O maiden dear, thyself prepare ; 
We soon shall meet upon that shore 
Where love is free from doubt and care, 
And thou and I shall part no more.’ 
Loud crowed the cock, the shadow fled ; 
No more of Sandy could she see, 
But soft the passing spirit said, 
‘Sweet Mary, weep no more for me.’ 
The tradition is that this warn- 
ing was well founded ; Mary did not 
long survive her lover. Like Logan, 
whom he resembled in poetical 
sensibility and refinement of taste, 
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Lowe was unfortunate in life. His 
taste for poetry may have stood 
in the way of his preferment; it is 
certain, at least, that he failed to 
obtain a living, and removed to 
America, where he died toward the 
close of last century. 

The publication of the Lady of 
the Lake and the Waverley novels 
invested the Highlands and High- 
landers of Scotland with a golden 
halo of romance, and called forth 
numerous songs celebrating the 
virtues and prowess of the sons of 
the Gael. One of the most soul- 
stirring of these productions was 
written by the Rev. G. Allen, a 
Scotch minister, and set to music 
by Peter Macleod. When sung by 
Wilson, the unrivalled singer of 
Scottish songs, it sounded forth 
clear and shrill, like a trumpet, 
bringing back before us visions of 
the belted clans, the heath-clad hills, 
the glittering broad-swords, the im- 
petuous rush, the deadly tug of war: 


Is your war-pipe asleep, and for ever, M‘Crimman ? 
is your war-pipe asleep, and for ever? 
Shall the pibroch that welcomed the foe to Benaer 
Be hushed when we seek the dark wolf in his lair, 
To give back our wrongs to the giver? 
To the raid and the onslaught our chieftains have gone, 
Like the course of the fire-flaught their clansmen passed on ; 
With the lance and the shield ’gainst the foe they have bound them, 
And have ta’en to the field with their vassals around them. 
Then raise your wild slogan-cry, ‘On to the foray!’ 
Sons of the heather hill, pine wood, and glen. 
Shout for Macpherson, Macleod, and the Moray, 
Till the Lomonds re-echo the challenge again. 
Youth of the daring heart, bright be thy doom 
As the bodings which light up thy bold spirit now. 
But the fate of M‘Crimman is closing in gloom ; 
And the breath of the grey-wraith has passed o’er his brow. 
Victorious in joy thou'lt return to Benaer, 
And be clasped to the heart of thy best-belov'd there. 
But M‘Crimman, M‘Crimman, never, never, never. 
Wilt thou shrink from the doom thou canst shun not, M‘Crimman, 
Wilt thou shrink from the doom thou canst shun not ? 
If thy course must be brief, let the proud Saxon know 
That the soul of M‘Crimman ne’er quailed when a foe 
Bared his blade in the land he had won not! 
Where the light-footed roe leaves the wild breeze behind, 
And the red heather-bloom gives its sweets to the wind ; 
There our broad pennon flies, and the keen steeds are prancing, 
*Mid the startling war cries, and the war weapons glancing. 
Then raise your wild slogan-cry, ‘On to the foray!’ 
Sons of the heather hill, pine wood, and glen, 
Shout for Macpherson, Macleod, and the Moray, 
Till the Lomonds re-echo the challenge again. 




































































































































































































































After a time people began to 
imagine that they had heard quite 
enough of the Highlands and the 
Highlanders ; few are now so en- 
thusiastic as a well-known divine 
who holds that a Scottish glen 
(without its mists we presume) 
is the nearest approximation to 
heaven. Such wags as Aytoun 
began to point out ‘the comic as- 
pects of the Phersons and the Ta- 
vishes ; others followed in the same 
wake, and some of the most humor- 
ous modern Scotch songs have been 
devoted to the oddities of Highland 
character. The following song, 
written by a Highland minister in 
the county of “Perth, contains a 
graphic and humorous description 
of certain peculiarities of belief to 
which most Highlanders still fondly 
cling. 


‘Auld Lang Syne :’ 


Should Gaelic speech be e’er forgot, 
An’ never brocht to min’ ? 

For she'll be spoke in Paradise, 
In the days o’ auld lang syne. 


When Eve, all fresh in beauty’s charms, 
First met fond Adam’s view, 

The first word that he'll spoke to her 
Was ‘ Cumar ashun Dhu.’ 


And Adam, in his garden fair, 
Whene’er the day did close, 
The dish that he'll to supper teuk 

Was always Athole brose. 


When Adam from his leafy bower 
Cam’ oot at break o’ day, 

He'll always for the morning teuk 
A quaigh o’ usquebae. 


An’ when wi’ Eve he'll had a crack, 
He'll teuk his sneeshin’ horn ; 

An’ on the tap ye'll weel might mark 
A pony praw Cairngorm. 


The sneeshin’ mull is fine, my frien’s, 
The sneeshin’ mull is grand; 

We'll teuk a hearty sneesh, my frien’s, 
An’ pass frae hand to hand, 


When man first fand the want o’ claes, 
The wind and cauld to fleg, 

He twisted round about his waist 
The tartan philabeg. 


An’ music first on earth was heard 
In Gaelic accents deep, 

When Jubal in his oxter squeezed 

The blether o’ a sheep. 
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The praw bagpipes is grand, my frien’s, 
The praw bagpipes is fine ; 
We'll teuk anither pibroch yet, 

For the days o’ auld lang syne. 

It must be confessed that such 
songs, whether praising or depre- 
ciating the Highlanders, have never 
taken much hold on the popular 
mind, like the Jacobite songs, or 
exercised much influence on national 
character. The great body of the 

Scottish peasantry care nothing for 

M‘Crimman, and sincerely trust 

that his war pipe is ‘ asleep and for 

ever;’ it is a matter of indifference 
to them whether Gaelic was spoken 
in Paradise, or the chief of the 

‘Phersons’ formed a nuptial alli- 

ance with Noah’s daughter; while 

the old, old tale told in the simple 

Doric of the north, finds its way to 

every heart and lodges there for 

ever. In our younger days it was 
not unusual for a ploughman to 
travel twenty miles at night over 
bog and moors, to have a stolen in- 
terview with his sweetheart ; next 
morning he would resume his 
labours as bright and cheerful as 
the lark that carolled in the sky 
above his head. ‘Keeping com- 
pany’ is an English institution, 
due to the larger amount of liberty 
which servants enjoy in the south ; 
in Scotland they can only exchange 

a few words at the kirk-style on 

Sundays, or meet twice a year at 

the feeing markets, which are quite 

as objectionable as the ‘mops’ in 
the midiand counties. If lovers 
meet on other occasions, they must 
meet at night and alone. These 
secret and dangerous interviews 
have been celebrated in one or two 
of Burns’s best songs, where there 
is the usual shyness and bashful re- 
luctance on the part of the maiden, 
and the usual importunity on the 
part of the lover. Sometimes the 


lover tempts his mistress by a de- 
scription of his earthly goods, and 
misogynists may affirm that this 
is the easiest way of reaching her 
To our mind there is a 


heart. 
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certain quaint pathos, a charming 
naiveté, a sweet odour of wild 
flowers, a soothing sound of wim- 
pling streams, in this little pastoral, 
the production of a clergyman in 
Kincardineshire : 


Hie, bonnie lassie, blink over the burn! 

And gin your sheep wander, I'll gie them a 
turn, 

Sae happy as we'll be on yonder green shade, 

Gin ye’ll be my dawtie, and sit in my plaid. 


A yowe and twa lammics are a’ my haill 
stock ; 

But I'll sell a lammie out o’ my wee flock, 

To buy thee a headpiece sae bonnie and 
braid, 


Gin ye'll be my dawtie, and sit in my plaid. 


I hae a wee whittle made me a trout-creel, 
And, oh! that wee whittle I like it sae weel; 
But I'll gie’t to my lassie, and mair if J had, 
Gin she'll be my dawtie, and sit in my plaid. 


I hae little siller but ae half-year’s fee, 

Sut gin ye will tak’ it, I'll gie ’t a’ to thee; 
And then we'll be married and lie in ae bed, 
If ye'll be my dawtie, and sit in my plaid. 


There is the same simple sweet- 
ness in the air as in the words, and 
it is still a great favourite among 


the peasantry in the north. We 
prefer it to most other songs of the 
same character; this preference 
may spring from early associations, 
but no one can appreciate it properly 
without having heard it sung. It 
was written by the Rev. James 
Honeyman, minister of Kinneff, a 
bleak rural parish in Kincardine- 
shire; he flourished toward the 
close of last century, and is said to 
have written other pieces, which 
have been lost. Hie Bonnie Lassie 
was preserved from the same fate 
by an itinerant teacher of music, 
who obtained a copy from the 
minister, set it to music, and sung 
it at his concerts and other public 
occasions, till it became so popular 
as to be printed in broadsheets and 
hawked about the country. That 
popularity has not altogether passed 
away; the only regret is that we 
have no other pieces of a similar 
character by the same author. If 
Mr. Honeyman’s modesty had not 
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been greater than his merits he 
might have occupied a more dis- 
tinguished place among the clerical 
song-writers of the north; as it is 
he is not likely soon to be for- 
gotten. 

It is in cottages as in courts, in 
the north as in the south, the 
course of true love never does run 
smooth; it has its ebbs and flows, 
its dashing cataracts as well as its 
quiet sleepy pools. Our northern 
songs are too true to nature to 
treat only of successful love; 
many of them treat of the perfidy 
of the accepted lover, its discovery, 
and its punishment. ess the Gaw- 
kie (gauche) may be selected as a 
fair specimen of this class. It was 
written by the Rev. James Muir- 
head, D.D., minister of the parish 
of Urr in Galloway, who died in 
1808 at the age of 68. We are not 
aware that he has written anything 
else, but we should infer from the 
exposition he gives of the causes of 
a lover’s quarrel that he possessed a 
fund of genuine Scottish humour, 
and a thorough familiarity with the 
habits and feelings of his humble 
parishioners. Blythe young Bess 
has been forsaken by her lover, 
who devotes himself to Maggie, 
and obtains unusual favours from 
her by lauding her exemption from 
gaucherie of every kind, and depre- 
ciating her rival : 

For when a civil kiss I seek, 
She turns her head and thraws her cheek, 
And for an hour she'll hardly speak: 

Wha’d no ca’ her a gawkie ? 

But sure my Maggie has mair sense, 

She'll gie a score without offence. 

Now gie me ane into the mense, 
And ye shall be my dawtie. 


Unfortunately for the traitor his 
depreciatory remarks are overheard 
by her whom they most concern, 
and on the next occasion when he 
renews his advances he meets with 
a becoming reception. They seem 
to have met in a mist: the traitor 
remarks that her gown is wet. 
Bess is down upon him at once: 
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It’s wat wi’ dew, and will get rain, 

And I'll get gowns when it is gane ; 

So ye may gang the gate ye came, 

And tell it to your dawtie. 

In vain the traitor tries to expostu- 
late, he is refused even a hearing, and 
the Gawkie leaves him in disdain, 
making hill and dale echo with the 
air so applicable to the case, ‘Gang 
o’er the muir to Maggie.’ There 
is nothing perhaps very striking 
in all this, but it is as true to life 
as one of Teniers’ paintings. 

The quiet pawky humour so 
characteristic of the Scottish clergy 
of the last century crops up occa- 
sionally in some of their songs, 
and especially in Halucket Meg, 
written by the Rev. James Nicol, 
minister of Traquair, a spot me- 
morable for ever in the annals of 
Scottish song. The folly of an old 
man in courting a young maid has 
been a fertile source of ridicule in 
all ages, but the feeling of ridicule 
is intensified when the object of 
his choice submits to the public a 
catalogue raisonnée of all his weak- 
nesses and infirmities, as is done by 
Halucket Meg. The wooer in this 
case is a venerable bonnet-laird of 
miserly habits, who, dreading the 
extravagance of the young ladies of 
the day, resolves to bestow his hand 
on his maid-of-all-work, who ex- 
presses her feelings on the occasion 
in a soliloquy which is unfortu- 
nately overheard by her admirer, 
and is as ruinous to her hopes as 
the kick which Alnaschar gave to 
his basket. The song is sung to 
the old air of the ‘Mucking o’ 
Geordie’s Byre,’ which derives its 
name from the miserable fate of a 
young lady, the daughter of a Scot- 
tish baronet, who eloped with one 
of her father’s plonghmen, and was 
compelled by him to share in the 
drudgery of the farm-yard. Re- 
duced to this degraded condition, 
and disowned by her family, she 
laments in homely language the 
folly of her conduct and the hard- 
ness of her fate : 
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It was not my father’s will, 
Nor yet my mither’s desire, 
That e’er I should file my fingers 
Wi’ mucking o’ Geordie’s byre. 

Halucket Meg, the heroine of 
Nicol’s song, is introduced to us 
while engaged in the same employ- 
ment; but far from feeling it to be 
degrading, like the high - born 
maiden, she works with a will, and 
is loudly jubilant over her approach- 
ing marriage. She is blamed by 
her neighbours for the levity of her 
conduct ; they even insinuate that 
she may soon make acquaintance 
with the cuttie-stool, or stool of 
repentance, on which certain in- 
fringers of the moral law had to do 
public penance ; but what boots it 
to her how their tongues may wag, 
now that she is to be the laird’s bride 
and ride in a carriage ? She is not 
blind to his personal defects; she 
looks at both sides of the question 
with an impartial eye. She admits 
that her lover’s eyes are not recti- 
lineal in their bearings, his beard is 
rough and unkempt, his mouth ex- 
tends diagonally to his ears, and 
his scalp is innocent of hair. But it 
is best to let Meg speak for herself: 
I grant ye his face is kenspeckle, 

That the white o’ his e’e is turned out, 
That his black beard is rough as a heckle, 
That his mou’ to his lug’s raxed about. 
But they need na lat on that he is crazy, 
His pike-staff will ne’er lat him fa’; 

Nor that his hair is white as a daisy, 
For fient a hair has he ava. 


A compensation for all these 
physical defects is to be found in 
‘the gowd in his kest,’ and the 
other material advantages of his 
position ; for as Meg remarks, with 
much worldly wisdom, 


Daft gowks, wha catch fire like tinder, 
Think love-raptures ever will burn. 
But wi’ poortith hearts het as a cinder, 

Wull cauld as an iceshogle turn. 


She is resolved to make a good 
use of the gifts which fortune is 
about to place within her reach ; 
and if her husband should be re- 
moved, she is prepared to bear her 
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loss with much equanimity. But 
alas ! 

The best laid schemes o’ men and mice 

Gang aft a gee. 
Meg’s outspoken soliloquy is over- 
heard by her somewhat repulsive 
admirer, who has been seated on 
the bauks or cross-beams over her 
head. Far from being flattered by 
the picture she draws of his per- 
sonal appearance and habits, he is 
roused to sudden anger, and dis- 
cards her for ever. 

James Nicol, the author of this 
and other popular songs, was born 
at Inverleithen, in the county of 
Peebles, in 1769, and died at the 
manse of Traquair in 1819. Like 
other Scottish probationers, or 
ministers licensed to preach, but 
not ordained to any charge, he was 
employed as tutor in different fami- 
lies, and continued to act in that 
capacity till 1802, when he was 
presented to the parish of Traquair. 
Before this he had formed an at- 
tachment to Miss Walker, the sister 
of the former incumbent, to whom 


one of his sweetest songs is dedi- 
cated, beginning— 


Where Quair runs sweet among the flowers, 
Down by yon woody glen, lassie, 

My cottage stands; it shall be yours, 
Gin ye will be my ain, lassie. 


There was no poetical license in 
this offer; in due time the young 
lady became the minister’s wife, 
and continued to live with him in 
the manse at Traquair till they 
were separated by hisdeath. Nicol 
was much respected by his hum- 
ble parishioners, and favourably 
known in the literary circles of the 
north, as the author of two volumes 
of poetry, which prove that he was 
a keen observer of nature, and a 
man of considerable humour. The 
humour, however, is so essentially 
Scottish, that we fear it may lose 
its aroma on being transported 
across the border. He took an 
active interest in the preparation 
and publication of the Encyclopedia 
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Britannica, to which he contributed 
several short articles of consider- 
able merit, and might have worked 
his way to a higher place in the 
world of letters if he had not been 
unexpectedly removed by death in 
1819. 

Another of our clerical song- 
writers deserves particular notice, 
not so much from any peculiar 
merit in his productions, which 
seldom rise above mediocrity, as 
from the singular fact, that having 
become blind from small-pox at the 
age of eighteen months, he con- 
trived to qualify himself for admis- 
sion into the Church. Under the 
Mosaic law no one labouring under 
this physical defect could be ad- 
mitted into the priesthood, and 
there were obvious reasons for this 
prohibition. In the Church of Rome 
total blindness is one of those irre- 
gularities which, by canon laws, in- 
vapacitate for the priestly office ; 
no priest of that Church has ever 
been ordained when labouring under 
the deprivation of sight. It is some- 
what singular, however, that by a 
canon law a man cannot be admitted 
to orders if he does not see with his 
left eye, while blindness of the right 
eye may be overlooked. The cause 
of this distinction is, that the left 
eye is the more necessary of the 
two in the celebration of mass. It 
is the same in the Church of Eng- 
land: the loss of the canonical— 
i. e. the left—eye would be sufficient 
to exclude from orders, though total 
or partial blindness after ordination 
would not disqualify for the dis- 
charge of clerical duty. It is diffe- 
rent in the Church of Scotland, 
which admits no distinction be- 
tween the eye canonical and the eye 
non-canonical, and bids defiance to 
the scriptural warning by licensing 
the blind to become leaders of the 
blind. This pseudo-liberalism strikes 
us as being little else than a species 
of refined cruelty ; several blind men 
have been licensed to preach, but 
no congregation in Scotland has 
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ever ventured to give any one of 
them acall. To admit such men 
into the Church is to sanction hopes 
which can never be realised, and 
thus render their existence more 
clouded than ever; it prevents 
them, moreover, from devoting them- 
selves to other pursuits, such as 
science or music, by which they 
might support themselves. These 
remarks have been suggested by the 
vase of Thomas Blacklock, who was 
born at Annan (the birthplace of 
Irving) in 1721, and became totally 
blind, from an attack of small-pox, 
eighteen months after his birth. 
His father, a small tradesman, 
treated him with the greatest kind- 
ness, and spent much of his leisure 
in reading to the unfortunate boy, 
who shewed a great thirst for infor- 
mation, and, like Pope, almost 
lisped in rhyme. He was still a boy 
when his father died, but friends 
were not wanting to supply his 
place. Through their assistance he 
was enabled to proceed to the 
University of Edinburgh, where he 
spent ten years in preparing him- 
self for the ministry. He was then 
presented to the parish of Kirkeud- 
bright; but the people having 
strenuously resisted his settlement, 
he was induced to forego his claims 
for a small annuity, with which he 
retired to Edinburgh, and devoted 
the rest of his life to literary pursuits, 
and the education of some young 
gentlemen committed to his care. 
In 1766 the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was conferred upon him ; 
and though this was perhaps the 
first occasion that a man blind 
from his infancy had ever received 
this degree, yet he had done more 
to merit it than many of his con- 
temporaries on whom it had already 
been conferred. He had written 
several treatises on theology, and 
was the author of the deeply inte- 
resting article, ‘ Blind,’ in the ori- 
ginal EncyclopediaBritannica,which 
forms the groundwork of almost all 
that has been subsequently written 
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on the same subject. His cheerful 
manners, his attractive conversa- 
tion, and his taste for music and 
poetry, procured him admission 
into the best circles of Edinburgh 
society ; he was the friend and cor- 
respondent of Burns, who derived 
much benefit from his critical sug- 
gestions and literary advice. Like 
other persons labouring under the 
same infirmity, he was keenly alive 
to the disadvantages of his posi- 
tion, which prevented him from in- 
creasing his knowledge of the ex- 
ternal world, or making any con- 
tinuous effort for his own support. 
All his life, he was haunted by the 
dread of want, and frequently al- 
ludes to his helpless condition : 

Nor can these useless hands, 

Untutored in each life-sustaining art, 

Nourish the wretched being, 

Or supply frail nature’s wants. 


The picture he draws of his own 
person is little flattering; he felt 
this the more keenly as he had been 
disappointed in love : 

Straight is my person, but of little size. 
Lean are my cheeks, and hollow are my eyes. 
The remembrance of the obscurity 
of his birth, the pangs of unrequited 
affection, the haunting conscious- 
ness of the homeliness of his person, 
the insurmountable barrier to his 
intellectual development, the help- 
lessness of his condition, the dream 
of approaching want, such were the 
bugbears of the poor blind poet’s ex- 
istence; but, surely, he is entitled 
to the greater credit for having 
successfully vanquished them, and 
preserved that cheerfulness of man- 
ner for which he was distinguished. 
Whatever his private sorrows might 
be, like a true gentleman, he never 
obtruded them on the society in 
which he mixed ; it was only in the 
solitude of his chamber that he ex- 
pressed the secret workings of his 
soul: 


Dejecting prospect! soon the hapless hour 

May come—perhaps this moment it im- 
pends— 

Which drives me forth to penury and cold: 
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Naked, and bent by all the storms of heaven, 
Friendless and guideless to explore my way, 
Till on cold earth this poor unsheltered head 
Reclining vainly, from the ruthless blast 
Respite I beg, and in the shock expire. 

It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that his life was altogether 
embittered by these feelings of de- 
spondency ; the poet had his brighter 
hours when he amused himself and 
his friends by composing songs re- 
markable for their liveliness and 
humour. One of them begins thus: 
One night, as young Colin lay musing in bed, 
With a heart full of love and a vapourish 

head, 

Towing the dull hours, and his sorrows allay, 
Thus sweetly he sung of his wedding-day : 

‘What would I give for a wedding-day! 

Who would not wish for a wedding-day ! 

Health and ambition I'd toss them away, 

With all ye can boast, for a wedding-day.’ 

Colin’s wish is soon realised, but 
his happiness falls short of his ex- 
pectation; he laments his folly 
when too late: 

‘Why was I born to a wedding-day ? 

Cursed, ever cursed be my wedding-day !’ 

Colin, poor Colin thus changes his lay, 

And dates all his plagues from his wedding- 
day. 

In such jeux d’esprit may be 
traced something of the bitterness 
of disappointed affection ; it is the 
old story of the fox and the grapes, 
and the poet’s warning advice will 
have little influence on intending 
Benedicts. None of Blacklock’s 
songs or poems ever became very 
popular ; they are deficient in ori- 
ginality and individuality; the 
reader is ever painfully reminded 
that he saw with other men’s eyes, 
and had no distinct ideas regarding 
the external world. Those who are 
curious to know more of his life 
and works are referred to a tract 
entitled An Account of the Life, 
Character and Poems of Mr. Black- 
lock, published in 1754. Though 
blindness is often favourable to the 
cultivation of poetry, it may be 
affirmed with certainty that no man 
born blind, or blind from infancy, 
has ever attained to celebrity as a 
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poet, and Blacklock is no exception 
to this rule. Homer and Milton 
could never have become the poets 
of all ages, if their minds had not 
been stored with imagery derived 
from the external world by personal 
observation and actual perception ; 
their genius would have availed 
them little, if their eyes had been 
clouded with darkness from the 
hour of their birth. 

Littleneed be said regarding living 
clerical song-writers in the north; 
their name is not Legion, nor are 
their merits great. Two of them, 
Riddel and Smith, are scarcely en- 
titled to the name, as they have 
crossed the Tweed and taken orders 
in the English Church ; the former 
is favourably known as the author 
of Scotland yet and other patri- 
otic songs which prove that he has 
not forgotten the land of his birth. 
While the religious controversies 
by which Scotland has been agitated 
during the present century have 
driven the muses to more genial 
climes, it is satisfactory to know 
that the few clergymen who still 
continue to worship them have not 
forfeited the esteem of their bre- 
thren, or been driven from the 
Church. We hail it as a sign of 
progress that they have not only 
been tolerated, but even advanced 
to places of honour for their pro- 
fessional attainments ; a satisfactory 
proof that a taste for poetry is not 
incompatible with the  severer 
studies of theology. We find some 
amusing rustic songs in a volume 
entitled Twelve Dramatic Sketches 
founded on the Pastoral Poetry of 
Scotland, by W. M. Hetherington, 
Edinburgh, 1829 ; our limited space 
must confine us to one quotation. 
The speaker is a young maiden 
who has carried off her lover from 
a host of competitors, and describes 
their feelings on the occasion : 

Auld Girzie, wi’ her cock-up nose, 
She fuffs like ony goose: 

An’ e’en bit perkin’ Marjory, 
Poor thing, looks unco crouse. 



































































































































But Lizzie’s e’en, for vera spite 
They glow like ony coal; 

An’ Betty, wi’ her brucket face, 

My sight she canna thole. 


The author rose, we believe, to be 
a Doctor of Divinity, and a Pro- 
fessor of Theology in one of the 
colleges of the Free Kirk; the 
sportive productions of his early 
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life have now been almost for- 
gotten. 

In another volume of poetry, the 
production of an Edinburgh cler- 
gyman, entitled The Witches of 
Kell’s Glen, we have been par- 
ticularly struck with the following 
passage where a lover, addressing 
his absent mistress, says : 


When over the world the grey shades are returning, 

And the star of the evening all silent is burning, — 

With splendour celestial the heavens adorning, 
And thy soul is enraptured by eestasy’s gleam—- 

Then think of thy lover who sigheth in sadness, 
When viewing that star as he wanders alone, 

Which once to his soul was the emblem of gladnes«, 
As thy faithful bosom he rested upon. 


The idea of a lover resting upon 
the faithful bosom of his mistress, 
and, at the same time, gazing on 
the evening star, the emblem of 
gladness, is perhaps the most stri- 
kingly original that ever occurred to 
the mind of a poet; it detracts no- 
thing from its merit to affirm that 
no lover of flesh and blood ever 
could have occupied that position. 
If the lover were not a purely ideal 
lover, we venture to say that the 
beaming eyes of his mistress would 
have been to him a thousand times 
more the emblem of gladness than 
the evening star, or all the stars 
in the firmament. 

We conclude with the Auld Maid, 
a song overflowing with genuine 
Scottish humour, which is also of 
clerical origin. It appeared anony- 
mously many years ago, caught the 
popular fancy, and was repeatedly 
sung by the leading Scottish 
vocalists to the tune of Woo’d and 
Married and a’. 


Our Girzy was now thirty-sax, 
Though some rather mair did her ca’ ; 
And ane quite sae auld to get married 
Has little or nae chance ava. 


And Girzy, aft thinking o’ this, 
Lang sighs frae her bosom wad draw; 
‘Oh, is it not awfu’ to think, 
I may not be married ava! 
‘For ilka young lass that can brag 
Of her haeing a lover or twa 





Will haud out her finger and say, 
“That body has got nane ava !” 


‘And then when they a’ get married, 
Their husbands will lat them gang braw; 
While they laugh at an auld maid like 
mysel’, 
For no gettin’ married ava. 
‘Some wives, that are masters o’ men, 
Wear done naething less than their twa ; 
But this I wad haud as a crime 
That ought to be punished by law. 


‘For are they no muckle to blame, 
When thus to themselves they tak’ a’, 

Ne’er thinkin’ o’ mony an auld maid 
That’s no to be married ava? 


‘ But as for the men that get wives, 
E’en though it were some ayont twa, 

I think they should aye be respeckit 
For helpin’ sae mony awa’. 


‘But as for the auld bach’lor bodies, 
Their necks every ane I could thraw ; 
For what is the use of their lives 
Gin no to be married ava? 


‘Oh, gin I could get but a husband, 
E’en though he were never sae sma’! 

Just gie me a husband—I’ll tak’ him, 
Though scarce like a mannie ava. 


‘ Come souter, come tailor, come tinkler, 
Or come ony ane 0’ ye a’; 

Come gie me a bode e’er sae little, 
I'll tak’ it, and never say na. 

‘Come deaf, come dumb, or come cripple, 
Wi' ae leg, or nae leg ava; 

Or come ye with ae eye or nae eye, 
I'll tak’ ye as ready as wi’ twa. 


‘Come young, or come auld, or come doitit, 
Oh, come just and tak’ me awa’! 

For better to be married to something 
Than no to be married ava. 
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‘Now, lads, if there’s ony among you 
Wad like just upon me to ca’, 
Ye'll find me no ill to be coortit, 
For shyness I hae thrown it awa’ ; 
‘An’ if ye should want a bit wifie, 
Ye ken to what quarter to draw. 
An’ e’en should we no mak a bargain, 
Ye'll aye get a kissie or twa.’ 


It is to be hoped that poor Girzy’s 
appeal was not made in vain. The 
author is a highly respected mi- 
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nister, who holds a charge in a 
certain northern city, and is spoken 
of as the probable occupant of the 
Moderator’s chair at the General 
Assembly. He has published several 
sermons; we trust he may give to 
the world some of his other songs 
which are said to be as racy and 
replete with humour as the Auld 
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VILLAGE SKETCHES IN 
Il. 
3. Legend of the Small-Pox, 


HERE is probably no disease of 

which the villagers of Northern 
India are so much afraid as the 
small-pox. I doubt if even the 
cholera is so much dreaded. The 
following curious tradition has been 
invented, apparently, to account for 
it. In the golden age when all 
men spoke the truth, there was a 
very beautiful woman of the name 
of Maty. She hada daughter just 
bursting into womanhood, as beau- 
tiful as herself, and of whom Maty 
took especial care. One night they 
were both asleep on the roof of 
their house, the moon shining 
brightly, when by accident the 
faces of both became exposed. A 
peri and his son were at the time 
floating through the sky in their 
chariot overhead. They observed 
the beautiful faces of the sleeping 
fair ones, and, descending, lifted 
them gently, gently, into their car- 
riage, so that they awoke not. As 
they were winging their way to the 
distant shades of the peris, the 
father and son drew lots to see 
which should be their respective 
wives, for they were bent on mar- 
riage. It so happened that the 
mother fell to the lot of the son, 
and the daughter became the 
father’s. In that golden age the 
beauty of women did not fade as it 
does in this degenerate iron age. 
Both were contented. The son 
was married to the mother, whilst 
the father was united to the daugh- 
ter, by the rites of peri ceremonial, 
before the sleeping beauties had 
awoke. When they did awake, 
great was their surprise and con- 
sternation to find themselves in the 
palace of the peris,—and still 
greater when the mother found she 
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was now her own daughter’s 
daughter-in-law, and the daughter 
her own mother’s mother-in-law. 
Nor was this all that troubled them. 
Maty had left a loving husband on 
earth, and her daughter a betrothed 
lover, whom she had seen stealthily, 
without his seeing her, three times, 
and to whom she was therefore pas- 
sionately attached, as was, of course, 
to have beenexpected. For a time, 
however, they enjoyed the new life 
of the peris, and although oppressed 
with a pleasing melancholy, still 
they did not allow this melancholy 
to intrude, except when they were 
tired of the joys of the peri para- 
dise. This could not, however, 
continue for ever. Maty had been 
accustomed on earth to have very 
much her own way, as beautiful 
women always have, and her daugh- 
ter, too, was self-willed and obsti- 
nate, even more so than Maty. 
Everything went on smoothly, how- 
ever, till one fatal day the young 
peri, Maty’s husband, was foolish 
enough to say she should not re- 
turn to earth—he would not allow 
her. Unaccustomed to such lan- 
guage, Maty was furious, and went 
to find out what her daughter, now 
her mother-in-law, thought of it. 
It so happened that the daughter 
had been that day ruffled, and was 
thinking then, with her head rest- 
ing on her open hand, about earth 
and her betrothed lover. ‘ Let us 
pray to Bhugwan,”! said the daugh- 
ter. “‘He will hear us.’ They 
made poojah accordingly, and 
Bhugwan, having just then nothing 
better to engage his attention, lis- 
tened to them. 

* You will regret it if you go back 


to earth,’ said Bhugwan. 


1 Bhugwan is a general Hindu name for God. 
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‘We shall not,’ said Maty. 

‘Well then, go,’ said Bhugwan, 
and he gave orders accordingly. 

They went to earth—but alas! 
the golden age was over, and men 
no longer spoke only the truth, and 
were not always any longer good. 

‘Where is my husband ?’ asked 
Maty. 

‘Dead long ago,’ was the an- 
swer. ‘He died of grief because 
his wife ran away from him, and he 
never could find her.’ 

‘Monster!’ said Maty; but 
whether she meant her husband or 
her informer has never been rightly 
cleared up. 

‘And where is my _ betrothed 
lover ?’ asked the daughter. 

‘Dead, too, long ago. Your 
father killed him,’ was the answer. 
‘ Monster !’ said the daughter. 

‘We will be revenged on man- 
kind generally,’ said Maty, ‘for 
there is no chance of getting back 
to Peridom.’ :, 

‘Let us be revenged,’ said her 
daughter. 


Now, there is a mighty bird with 
the face of a man, Guroor by name, 


brother of Indra, and son of 
Kushyup, father of the gods. 
Guroor is a bird of marvellous ap- 
petite—each leg equal to four bam- 
boos in length, his beak as long as a 
palm tree, his belly like a moun- 
tain, his eyes like gates, and his 
feathers like clouds. He likes to 
pick up men as a quail picks up 
ants; and although he must not 
eat Brahmans, he delights generally 
in doing man evil. 

To Guroor, therefore, they made 
poojah perseveringly, and at length 
he asked them what they wanted. 
They told him, to be revenged on 
mankind for the loss of their hus- 
band and betrothed lover. 

Guroor was not displeased at the 
request, and told them to go to 
Mulyagin Hill, south of the Ner- 
budda, where a black snake would 
give them something to make them 
revenged on man. They went, and 
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saw the black snake, and having 
collected some of his venom, were 
shown how to use it. The moment 
they touched it, they became ever 
after invisible to human eyes. This 
venom is the small-pox. It is now, 
however, well known that if Maty 
comes alone into a household, she 
will not carry off life. She has lost 
her fury in the course of time. But 
if she and her daughter come to- 
gether, no amount of poojah-making, 
far less any amount of physicking, 
can save the life which has been 
attacked. 


4. Gems from the Shasturs. 


The following sentences from the 
Shasturs are not unfrequently found 
current amongst the village com- 
munities, and are looked upon as 
the highest emanations of wisdom. 
It will be seen that they contain 
the germs of much moral philo- 
sophy : 

He is a wise devotee who has dried up 
the reservoir of hope with the fire of austere 
devotion; and who, having subdued his 
mind, keeps the organs of sense in due sub- 
ordination. 

This is the condition of the persons of 
this world, that their bodies finally undergo 
dissolution. In old age their heads shake, 
their teeth fall out, they are obliged to 
prop themselves with sticks when they 
walk; yet, even then, avarice is not 
extinct. 

Night sueceeds day, years roll round in 
months, old age follows childhood and 
manhood. We know not what we ourselves 
are, or who others are; where we have 
come from, or they—where we go to, or 
they. One comes, another goes. Why we 
should sorrow even for coming or going we 
do not know. At last all of us must go— 
not one will remain. 

There are bodies of many kinds, and 
minds of many kinds, and affections or 
fascinations of many kinds, and, by 
Brahm’s permission, there are various 
kinds of evil in the world: but the wise 
man, having escaped from these, and hay- 
ing subdued hope and avarice, and taken 
his stick and water-pot in his hand, 
wanders about to proper places of pilgrim- 
age, and thus obtains final liberation. This 
world is like a dream. 

The world is like the leaves which spring 
from the centre of the plantain. It has 
no value. They who pride themselves on 
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youth, wealth, learning or such like, are 
ignorant and foolish. They also who take 
upon them the names of devotees, and yet 
enjoy the luxuries of this world, gain none 
of the advantages of asceticism, and are, in 
fact, but wandering fools. 

From the time man comes into the 
world he suffers pain: in youth, subdued 
by love, he is tortured by anxiety and de- 
sire; in old age he is afflicted by weakness 
and infirmity. In short the condition of 
man’s existence is that grief is abundant, 
true pleasure scarce. The world and life 
are the very roots‘of misery. 

If a man climbs to the top of a tree, or 
fixes himself on the summit of a mountain, 
or remains coycealed in caverns under the 
water, or shuts himself up in an iron cage, 
or even in the infernal regions, death still 
attends him. Learned or unlearned, wealthy 
or poor, powerful or weak, death keeps at 
his elbow. 

At the utmost man lives a hundred years. 
Half of that time he passes in sleep and in 
caring for the body; half of the half left is 
consumed in childhood and old age, and of 
the small portion remaining how much goes 
in altercation, grieving, illness, discontent, 
affliction? The soul is restless as the wave 
of the sea. 

Now in this black age speakers of truth 
are difficult to find. By man’s passion, 
countries are daily laid waste; kings have 
become avaricious; deeds of violence and 
evil are common and frequent. There is 
little devotion, little austerity. Those who 
should protect the poor oppress them. Men 
have fallen under the power of women, and 
the women are not good. Sons oppose their 
fathers ; mothers are not obeyed by their 
daughters ; friends are not faithful. 

Behold, death did not spare the nephew 
of Krishna and the son of Urjoon. How 
then can we escape? Yuma (death) carries 
off a man in a moment. His wealth re- 
mains behind. His mother, wife, friends, 
relatives are all of no avail to him more. 
The good or evil he has done on earth, that 
goes with him, 

Daily night passes away, and day dawns. 
The moon goes down ; the sunrises. Thus 
does youth depart and old age come on. 
Man sees all this, yet he does not become 
wise. The most illustrious and the most 
powerful die. Why then fix one’s affections 
on life? The study and practice of virtue 
is the only real good. Nor is it so easy to 
understand what true virtue is as fools 
suppose. Every fool thinks he knows it— 
wise men doubt and study. 

These examples may give some 
idea of the philosophy which is 
scattered through the Shasturs ; 
but it must be remembered these 
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are the gems picked out of heaps 
of rubbish. For one page of such 
practical philosophy, there are 
volumes of foolish and absurd 
tales, sometimes worse than foolish 
or absurd. 


5. A Geological Legend. 


The following somewhat inte- 
resting legend is, perhaps, more 
generally current amongst the Mu- 
hammedan than amongst the Hindu 
populace. It is, however, curious, 
inasmuch as it appears to prove 
that the changes, which geology 
teaches us have taken place on the 
earth’s surface, have not escaped 
the observation of people so com- 
paratively ignorant and unrefined 
as the village sages of India. 

In the golden age, when men 
spoke the truth, there was one sage 
so much better than all other men, 
even as men then were, that he 
was an especial favourite of heaven. 
Tired of the petty cares and follies 
of mankind, he retired from the 
great city in which he had dwelt 
before, and lived alone, far from 
other men, for ages, in the practice 
of contemplation and the study of 
God. When ages had thus rolled 
away, he bethought him once to 
return to his native city and see 
what had become of it. He did so. 
When he drew near the site of the 
great city, lo! it was gone, and a 
beautiful lake, calm, placid, clear, 
occupied its place. Skiffs were 
sailing over it; pleasure-parties 
made its waters musical with their 
songs and instruments; birds were 
skimming over the waters, and 
dipping to them occasionally ; whilst 
on the shore the bustle and anima- 
tion of the chase might be faintly 
heard in the distant jungles. Draw- 
ing near an old boatman, the sage 
asked— 

‘My friend, what has become of 
the city that once stood here ?’ 

‘You mistake, reverend sir,’ said 
the boatman ; ‘ there never was any 
city here; this has always been a 
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lake. But there are cities miles 
away to the south and west.’ 

The sage knew, however, he was 
not mistaken. There had been a 
city there: it was gone. Musing 
as he went, how man and the 
earth change, while God remains 
unchangeable, the sage returned to 
his hermitage, and lived ages again 
in contemplation. 

At length he bethought him of 
visiting again the site of his own 
city which had become a _ lake. 
With that true intuitive know- 
ledge that belonged to the golden 
age in which he had lived, he 
found out the site, though all was 
changed, and now a mighty forest 
stood where the city had been. 
He could hear the calls of the 
monkeys, and the occasional roar 
of wild beasts, issuing from the 
depths of the wood, whilst the air 
was alive with the songs of birds. 
A numerous cavalcade was ap- 
proaching, at the head of which 
rode a young man who was splen- 
didly dressed. He seemed to be a 
prince, the others showed him so 
much deference. As the prince 
drew near, the sage asked him— 

‘ Pray, sir, did you ever hear of 
a city that stood here once —a 
great and populous city ? Though, 
when I was last here, it had changed 
intoa lake: perhaps you have heard 
of that?’ 

‘Never,’ said the young prince, 
condescendingly ; ‘this has always 
been a forest, and has always been 
the chief hunting-ground of my 
forefathers, the kings of this coun- 
try. Has it not, my lord ?’ he asked, 
turning to an old nobleman in his 
suite. 

‘Undoubtedly, your royal high- 
ness. The Refuge of the World 
speaks but the truth,’ was the reply 
of the old courtier. 

‘When I was young,’ said the 
sage, still addressing the prince, 
‘I lived in a great and populous 
city that stood where this forest 
now stands. Some time after I 
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came here, and the city had be- 
come a lake,—see, here are some 
shells; perhaps they were left by 
the lake,—and now it is a forest.’ 

‘The man is, doubtless, mad,’ 
said the young prince, as he 
rode on. 

‘Undoubtedly, your royal high- 
ness. The Asylum of the World 
always speaks the truth,’ said the 
old courtier. 

Musing much on the changeable- 
ness of earth and man, and the 
unchangeableness of God, the sage 
returned to his hermitage, and spent 
ages again in contemplation. 

At length he thought he would 
revisit the site of the old city, 
where he had seen the lake and the 
forest. He went, and as he drew 
near, he saw a mighty river flow- 
ing along, and a great city on its 
banks, just where the old city had 
been. Wondering he entered it, 
and said to an old man, whom he 
found engaged in contemplation, 
‘Do you know when this city was 
built ? or what has become of the 
forest that stood here ?’ 

The old man laughed, and re- 
plied, ‘ There has never been any 
forest here. This has always been 
a city. Iand my forefathers have 
lived in this city for ages.’ 

The sage turned musing away, 
and having reached his hermitage, 
he threw himself on the ground, 
exclaiming, ‘It is enough, it is 
enough, O God; when the world 
and man are constantly changing 
thus, why should I only be left? I 
am weary of life.’ And so saying, 
he laid himself down, and died. 


6. Hypocrisy. 


The following village tale seems 
intended as a hit against the ‘ unco’ 
gude.’ 

In the holy city of Benares lived 
Gunesh Sing, son of Gunga. The 
old man, Gunga, was poor but 
honest ; and, when he was dyidg, 
he said to Gunesh, his son, ‘ Be- 
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ware, my son, of the Jains,' and of 
their religion. Be never a friend 
of, but always suspect, hypocrites 
of all kinds; but of all hypocrites 
the Jains are the worst. I knew 
one of them once, my son, who 
often said, “Do not disturb even 
an ant unnecessarily.” He was the 
greatest villain I ever knew; it 
was he that plundered me of my 
property, and left you and me poor.’ 
Gunga died, and his son Gunesh 
performed his funeral rites with 
scrupulous care. 

Some little time after he took 
to himself a wife. Her father was 
poor but honest, and the girl 
seemed modest and virtuous as she 
was beautiful. Like other Hindus, 
Gunesh had been long ago be- 
trothed, but his affianced wife 
having died, he did not like to 
marry again during his father’s 
lifetime, lest the last days of the 
old man should be rendered un- 
comfortable; for what says the 
Shastur ?—‘ There is no 
sorrow like woman: the married 
householder is encompassed with 
‘ares and troubles.’ 

Dana, his new wife, and he lived 
for some little time happily to- 
gether; but one day when he was 
going to sit down in front of their 
house, and, for that purpose, swept 
the ground with his clothes first, 
he started on hearing her say, ‘ Do 
not disturb even an ant.’ 

‘What,’ asked Gunesh, ‘ art 
thou, too, Dana, my love, a Jain?’ 

‘lam thy fond wife,’ said Dana, 
‘who will never look upon another 
man with pleasure, and who will go 
to the funeral pyre with pleasure, 
should my lord’s body be laid on it.’ 

‘Gramercy,’ quoth Gunesh, ‘I 
pray thee, Dana, talk of more com- 
ortable and of cooler things this 
hot day. I like not funeral pyres, 
I promise thee.’ 

Dana smiled, and withdrew to 
prepare the evening meal. 
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A few days after Gunesh was 
walking through the town, and he 
saw a “fine- looking fakir standing 
in meditation on the banks of the 
river, thinking of the sacred waters, 
and engaged in holy contemplation. 
A poor woman was carrying a 
basket of sweetmeats, and, coming 
near the holy man, put the basket 
down to kiss his feet. Secing some 
ants near, she brushed them away, 
to prevent their getting at her 
sweetmeats. 

‘Disturb not even an ant,’ 
the fakir to the woman. 

‘Surely my father was wrong,’ 
thought Gunesh; ‘the best of 
people—this holy fakir and my 
good wife—are not hyprocrites, yet 
they both made use of this expres- 
sion,—*“ Disturb not even an ant.’’’ 

A few days after, Gunesh’s busi- 
ness took him towards the field 
outside the town where prisoners 
were usually executed. A recent 
stake was there, and a man who 
had only that morning been im- 
paled. Gunesh looked, and looked, 
and looked again: it was the very 
same fakir he had seen only a few 
days before. 

‘Why has this holy man been 
impaled ?’ he asked of a bystander, 
indignantly. 

‘For murdering & poor man in 
the bazaar, who gave him food and 
shelter,’ was the answer. 

‘And what did he murder the 
poor man for ?’ asked Gunesh. 

‘To get possession of the poor 
man’s little bag of rupees, which he 
had seen the evening before. The 
poor man had collected eighteen or 
nineteen rupees to pay his brother's 
debt, and reclaim his brother from 
slavery ; he wanted two rupees 
more, and he brought out the bag 
to have it blessed by the fakir. 
That’s the way the fakir saw it. 
When it was night, and the man 
was asleep, the fakir cut his head in 
two with a hatchet.’ 


said 
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1 A sect of Hindus, whose religion consists in abstaining from taking animal life of all 


kinds. 


They worship the cow, as the best of all things, gods, men and inferior animals. 
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‘Tt was not with a hatchet. Thou 
liest, my son,’ said the fakir from 
the stake. ‘It was not with a 
hatchet, but with the sacrificial 
knife. I offered him to Kali.’ 

Gunesh went away sadder and 
wiser. Returning home, he said to 
his beloved Dana, ‘There is a fair 
at Sheerpoor, on the other side of 
the river, to-morrow. Will you 
come with me to it P’ 

*‘Gunesh,’ said Dana, ‘in going 
to public places there is much evil, 
especially if we go not for religious 
devotion. I may look upon some 
other man than thee, or some other 
man look upon me, with desire, and 
thus evil is produced. I will not 
go to the fair. Nay, Gunesh, dis- 
turb not even an ant,’ said Dana, 
hurriedly, perceiving he was about 
to clear a space on the ground to 
deposit his newly bought piece of 
cloth. 

‘The devil take the ants,’ mut- 
tered Gunesh to himself. ‘ Can she 
too be a hypocrite ? I will go alone, 
then,’ said he aloud, ‘and I shall 


be absent three days.’ 


‘When my lord returns,’ said 
Dana, meekly, ‘his handmaiden 
will be happy: his slave will not 
see a man’s face till then.’ 

‘Humph,’ was Gunesh’s only 
reply. 

Sadly disturbed by thoughts of 
hypocrisy, Gunesh did not go to 
the fair, but, on the night of the 
first day, secretly came back to 
his own house, and, hearing his 
wife talking within to a stranger, 
he made his way in with some 
difficulty. Dana was talking to a 
man of love. Gunesh confronted 
them, and began bitterly to reproach 
his faithless wife. 

‘Kill him, my love,’ said she to 
the stranger, as she wiped some 
tears from her eyes; ‘kill him, 
and we shall always be happy 
together.’ 

The stranger ran to a sword that 
was in the corner, but Gunesh was 
no hero, and, seeing the sword, ran 
for his life, and hid himself in a 
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distant street that was in the neigh- 
bourhood of the rajah’s palace. He 
thought of beseeching justice in the 
morning. So thinking, he slept. 

That night a robbery of jewels 
took place at the palace, and the 
kotwal, or city police magistrate, 
having been at once informed of it, 
set out with a party of burkundases, 
literally ‘hurlers of thunder,’ but 
really policemen, to search for the 
thieves. Poor Gunesh was found 
asleep. The kotwal himself seized 
him, and opening his waist-cloth, 
displayed, to Gunesh’s amazement, 
a jewel, one of those that had been 
stolen, although one of the least 
valuable. 

Gunesh was weary of the injustice 
of the world, and resigned himself 
to death. ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘I stole 
the jewels. I threw them all away 
into the river but this one. I kept 
this to show I had done it. I want 
to die.’ 

‘You shall die,’ said the 
with a voice of thunder. 
be taken off at once 
Nay, stop; I will go 
die.’ 

No long talkings and writings in 
these days about law-suits. Justice 
and injustice were both swift and 
immediate. The rajah mounted, 
the cavaleade advanced—the kot- 
wal kept near poor Gunesh, who 
was hurried roughly along. 

Arrived at the usual field, the 
stake was not ready. There was 
some little delay. The rajah swore 
many terrible oaths. The kotwal 
watched his prisoner. The bur- 
kundases blustered, and hurried, 
and got in each other’s way. 

Poor Gunesh would have sat 
down. He was tired, and seeing 
some large ants just there, he 
brushed them away with his 
cloth, preparatory to sitting down. 
‘Wretch!’ said the kotwal, ‘ dis- 
turb not even an ant.’ 

‘Thou too,’ muttered Gunesh to 
himself ; then, lifting his voice, he 
called to the rajah for one moment’s 
attention. 


rajah, 
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‘ Speak,’ said the rajah. 
‘I robbed the jewels,’ said Gu- 
nesh. ‘But the kotwal was with 
me, and he got all that were worth 
much.’ 

‘Shall I kill him at once, great 
king ?’ said the kotwal, unsheath- 
ing his sword. 

‘Not till we have searched your 
house,’ was the rajah’s answer. 
‘By Vishnu himself, I always sus- 
pected you were a canting hypo- 
crite.’ 

The kotwal’s house was searched, 
and the jewels were found. Gu- 
nesh’s innocence was established, 
Dana and her paramour were im- 
paled at the same time as the kot- 
wal, and from that day Gunesh was 
made kotwal in his room. 


7. Hutteea Haram. 


The following is the tradition 
connected with Hutteea Haram, the 
famous tank in Hurdui, in which, 
if the most atrocious criminals 
bathe, they are supposed to wash 
all their guilt away : 

Twenty-eight thousand sages, of 
great sanctity, were deputed, with 
the god Indra at their head, to pre- 
sent an address to the lethargic 
deity Brimha, as he dozed away 
upon his favourite mountain, Kylas, 
praying that he would point out to 
them the place in Hindustan most 
fit to be consecrated to religious 
worship. He took a metal orna- 
ment, or discus, from the top-knot 
on his head, and whirling it in the 
air, let it go, telling them to pro- 
ceed in search of it. They found 
it, after long search, near the river 
Goomty, in a place which was hence 
considered the best place of puri- 
fication, and took the name of Neem 
Sarang, or place of devotion. The 
twenty-eight thousand sages, fol- 
lowed by Indra, Brimha, and their 
attendant Devtas, assembled at this 
place, and whilst they were engaged 
in meditation Brimha summoned 
thirty millions and five hundred 
thousand teeruts or angels, who 
preside specially in the sacred re- 
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gions, over places of religious wor- 

ship. All settled down within a 
radius of ten miles round Neem 
Sarang. 

In later ages, when the great war 
took place between the giants and 
the Devtas, in the first battle the 
Devtas were defeated. They went 
off to seek advice from the drowsy 
Brimha, on his snowy mountain 
top. ‘Goto Misrik, my children,’ 
said Brimha, ‘and with the bones 
of the old sage and devotee, Dudeej, 
you will defeat the giants.’ Misrik 
was only a few miles from Neem 
Sarang, the present Hutteea Haram. 
They found to their surprise the 
old sage Dudeej alive and well. 
Their errand was explained. ‘ Right 
happy shall I be,’ said the old man, 
‘to have my bones used in so holy a 
cause. They are at your service. 
But, first, I have vowed to bathe at 
all the holy shrines in India before 
I die, and I must perform my vow.’ 
Here was a perplexing state of 
things. The Devtas were quite at 
fault. They must have the old 
man’s bones. They could not ven- 
ture to kill a saint known to Brimha, 
and of such excellent virtue! What 
was to be done? In great per- 
plexity they consulted Indra. ‘ It 
is simple enough,’ said Indra. 
‘Brimha himself established the 
fact that all the really holy shrines 
in India are around and about 
Neem Sarang. Take water from 
the shrines, pour it all over the old 
sage, and his vow is complete.’ 
This is the kind of wisdom that 
particularly delights a Hindu au- 
dience. They care nothing for the 
spirit, if the letter can be main- 
tained ; and he who can show how 
to perform the letter of a vow or 
ordinance with least trouble, is the 
greatest sage. 

The Devtas followed Rajah In- 
dra’s advice. The old sage was 
satisfied, and laid him down and 
died. The Devtas took his bones, 
and defeated the giants with great 
slaughter. 

Later still, only two thousand 
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seven hundred years ago, when 
Rama, the great king, the incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, and the man-god 
of Oudh, returned successful from 
his expedition to Ceylon, where he 
had killed Rawana, the purloiner 
of his wife, Seeta, he was not al- 
lowed to visit his capital, Ajudhya, 
the sacred city, until he had gone 
to Hutteea Haram, and bathed in 
its holy waters, and made the 
pykurma, or holy circuit. This 
pykurma requires that the devotee 
should bathe in a certain round of 
small tanks in the neighbourhood ; 
and if he does so, his sin, however 
deadly, is sure to be washed out. 


8. The Sudra Devotee. 


Perhaps there is no other sys- 
tem of religion in existence that 
could afford so glaring an instance 
of injustice, received as the man- 
date of heaven, as Hinduism does, 
in the following legend, taken from 
the Ramayana,’ the oldest epic 
poem in existence—Uttara 75. It 
is not enough that the larger class 
of the community—the Sudras, or 
fourth caste—should be excluded 
from all enlightenment, but the 
very fact of one Sudra seeking it, 
is represented as a curse to a 
kingdom ! 

‘When Rama had returned home 
from his expedition to Lanka (Cey- 
lon), and commenced a happy and 
prosperous reign in Oudh, a Brah- 
man came to his door, bitterly com- 
plaining of the untimely death of a 
child, only five years old, and attri- 
buting the tragical event to some 
curse under which the kingdom 
lay, owing to the king’s want of 
watchfulness. Rama listened to 
the Brahman’s invective with self- 
reproach, and could not, with such 
a humiliating fact before him, gain- 
say the Brahman’s conclusion. Ad- 
vised by ministers and rishis, he 
proceeded, sword in hand, to search 
out the unknown cause of the na- 
tional evils. By the side of a tank 
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he discovered a man absorbed in 
deep and austere devotion. Chal- 
lenged by the king, the devotee 
gave his name, Sambuca, and con- 
fessed his race, Sudra. For one of 
that servile race, born to minister 
to the wants of Brahmans, to seek 
admission to the society of gods, by 
religious exercises, was an iniquity 
which sufficiently accounted for 
the national calamity. With one 
stroke of his sword, the king 
severed the Sudra’s head from his 
body. Indra and the other gods 
fell into ecstasies of delight at the 
promptness with which the son of 
Dasaratha exterminated such a cry- 
ing evil, and immediately sent down 
a perfumed shower of celestial 
flowers, acknowledging at the same 
time that the stop thus effectually 
put to the expiring Sudra’s attempt 
to obtain a footing in heaven, was a 
service done to themselves. Rama, 
too, was assured that the moment 
the wretched man’s head dropped 
from his neck, life was restored to 
the Brahman’s son.’ 

Never, surely, was a more atro- 
cious tale invented by a cruel and 
self-seeking priesthood ! 


9. Dreams and their Interpretations. 


In all rude countries, and amongst 
all rude people, the interpretation 
of dreams is a favourite amusement 
with the populace. From the king 
on his throne to the cowherd fol- 
lowing his cattle, all are ready to 
flatter themselves in consequence of 
fortunate or lucky dreams, and to 
terrify themselves in consequence of 
unfortunate or unlucky dreams. 

In the East, from the earliest 
times, the interpretation of dreams 
has been held to be a science, and 
certain men haveb een supposed to 
be particularly gifted in this way. 
Dreams of an extraordinary or por- 
tentous character have been looked 
upon as direct emanations from the 
gods, from the time when men first 
began to think—from Greece to 


1 Banerjea’s Dialogues on Hindu Philosophy, p. 44. 
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China, at least, in extent of longi- 
tude. The Brahmans of India have 
hundreds of volumes on the art of 
interpreting dreams, and the Mu- 
hammedans of India have scores of 
them. 

As my object is rather to illus- 
trate popular life in the villages of 
Oudh than to give any account of 
the dreams of the learned, I simply 
note down here a few rules for the 
interpretation of dreams, which I 
find prevalent amongst the un- 
learned—rules handed down by 
tradition rather than in formal 
works, and which doubtless vary in 
character and detail at various 
times and in various districts. 

1. To dream of imprisonment, 
for instance, is a sure sign of a 
burial or burning of the dead, soon 
to take place. It does not neces- 
sarily imply that the death should 
be that of a member of the family 
of the dreamer: but it is most 
likely. 

2. To dream of the birth of a 
son is a sure sign of the birth of a 
daughter, either in the family itself 
or amongst its distant relations. 

3. To dream of the birth of a 
daughter, again, denotes impending 
misfortune of some kind, certain to 
come on the household soon. 

4. To dream of eating delicious 
food indicates that some good for- 
tune will speedily make its appear- 
ance. 

5. To dream of eating figs or 
pomegranates shows that there will 
be soon need of repentance —the 
crime may already have been com- 
mitted ; if so, arise and repent at 
once, O dreamer of eating figs or 
pomegranates. 

6. To dream of the tumbling 
dowti of a house, or a hole in the 
roof, or any extensive injury to it, 
indicates the death of, or some 
great injury to, its master. 

7. To dream of the earth, of 
growing corn, or good crops, or 
satisfactory tillage, indicates a 
happy marriage. 

8. On the other hand, to dream 
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of bad crops, corn being cut down, or 
unsatisfactory tillage, foreshadows 
the unfaithfulness of one’s spouse. 

*Nothing can be more certain 
than these two,’ said an intelligent 
Brahman to me, referring to Nos. 
7 and 8. 

g. Dreaming of a journey is indi- 
cative of restlessness, commotion, 
disturbance, or perturbation of 
some kind. It may be false or true, 
well founded or without founda- 
tion. 

10. To dream of a fight, indi- 
cates approaching sickness—and, 
in the same way, to dream that one 
has been the subject of abuse, indi- 
cates that sickness is drawing near 
the household. 

11. To dream of blood or bleed- 
ing, shows that some important 
contract is about being concluded, 
either by one’s self, or by others, 
affecting the dreamer’s fortune. 

12. To dream of running water, 
is a sure sign of impending calamity 
—the more the water is seen to be 
disturbed or to splash about, the 
heavier is the coming evil. 

13. To dream of ants or insects, 
generally indicates good fortune, 
particularly if the dreamer supposes 
himself to be searching for them, or 
to see them in great numbers. 

14. To dream of a mango tree 
indicates a coming friend; if the 
mango tree be in blossom, he comes 
with good news—if in fruit, with 
rich presents. 

The list might be indefinitely ex- 
tended : but the above are, perhaps, 
sufficient to indicate the general 
character of the science of inter- 
preting dreams, as understood by 
the villagers of Oudh. Inthe same 
way, to dream of any particular 
part of the body, has its own defi- 
nite meaning. ‘Thus, to dream of 
the fingers, is to be understood of 
twigs or brambles; of the fore- 
arm, as of trees; of the breast, as 
of a temple or tomb; of the leg, 
as of a pillar or support; of the 
back, as of a desert or waste place ; 
of the heel, as of a stone; and of 
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the throat, 
canal, &c. 

Finally, the Moslems believe that 
dreaming of any of the historical 
personages of the Koran has some 
peculiar significance of its own. 
Thus, to dream of Adam denotes 
‘ank and promotion; of Eve, good 
fortune and happiness; of Seth, 
increase of wealth and children; of 
Enoch, happiness in both worlds ; 
of Noah, long life; of Lot, naviga- 
tion from place to place ; of Abra- 
ham, pilgrimage and perhaps per- 
secution; of Ishmael,! gree atness 
and success; of Isaac, grief and 
anxiety now, and final deliverance 
hereafter ; of Jacob, goodness and 
success in life; of Joseph, calumny 
and unjust suffering, with final 
triumph ; of Moses, ws randerings and 
affliction, with ultimate release and 
happiness ; of Jesus, favour and 
grace in the world to come; of 
Muhammed, good or bad fortune, 
according to his attitude, words, and 
manner; of Omar, happiness and 
justice ; of Osman, happiness, mo- 


as of a reservoir or 


desty, continence, and temperance,? 


&e. &c. It is, of course, the more 
educated portion only of the Moslem 
population who know anything 
about these characters, and their 
information as to the dreams and 
their imports are all derived from 
Arabic or Persian works. 


10. Indra and the Pervis. 


In the chapter of popular songs, 
several songs will be found de- 
scribing Indra andremarkable peris, 
or fairies, who frequent his court ; 
such as Puckraj, Zora, Nelum, &e. 
There is no subject on which the 
village story-tellers are fonder of 
dilating. The following about the 
court of Indra and his attendant 
peris, is taken from the (ool-i- 
bukawully, as translated by Mr. J. 
P. Manuel: 

Indian writers say that there was a city 
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named Ummernugger, whose inhabitants 
were ew and whose king was called 
Rajah Indra. Nights and days were passed 
in joyful fe sstivities : this alone was his occu- 
pation, and the food of his soul was songs 
and dancing. His sway extended over all 
the world of the genii. His court was at- 
tended by all the fairies, who did nothing 
but singand dance. One night it happene d 
that the rajah remembered that Buka- 
wullee, the daughter of Feroze Shah, had 
not frequented his court for a long time. 
He expressed himself anxious to know the 
reason of this. ‘Who,’ he added, ‘prevents 
her coming ?’ One of the fairies answered : 
‘She has been entrapped in the love of a 
mortal, she wails like a disconsolate 
nightingale, is ever intoxicated with his 
love, and shuns both friends and foes. 
Only his company is delightful to her. 
The pleasures of life she shares only with 
him. He and he alone is her life.’ Upon 
hearing this the rajah became angry, and 
the flame of his wrath enkindled more and 
more. He directed several fairies to fetch 
her instantly. They descended with a tra- 
velling throne into the garden of Prince 
Tag-ool- moolook, where they awoke Buka- 
wullee, and apprised her of the circumstance 
of the anger of the rajah. Willing or not 
willing, she was obliged to accompany them 
to Ummernugger, and trembling came before 
the king to pay her obeisance to him. 
With hands folded she stood before him. 
The sovereign cast a glance of anger on 
her. He reproved her: sharply, and or- 
dered her to be cast into the fire, that 
she might be purged from all human 
pollution, and be fit for intercourse with 
immortals. The obedient fairies imme- 
diately removed that fair jessamine 
of grace, and with the most delicate care 
cast her into the oven. She was reduced 
to ashes. 


The lover's burnt, what then? his tearful 
eyes, 
Like Abram’s, see a dear-loved form arise. 


After this, they repeated a charm over a 
basin of water, and sprinkling it on the 
ashes, restored her to life. Regaining her 
former features, she came to grace the 
dancing party. With her first move, she 
trod upon the hearts of the spectators, and 
in one turn threw the beholders out of 
themselves. Whatever the rules of dancing 
required she performed, and made all the 
guests assembled forgetful of their own 
concerns. Every mouth applauded her, 

every tongue commended her. Bukawullee 
then bowed and departed, and returned to 


The Koran says it was Ishmael Abraham was about offering up, not Isaac. 
2 : Mn Bland has given an excellent account of the Muhammedan interpretation of 
dreams in vol. xvi. of the Journal R. A. Society, p. 118. 
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the garden, She washed herself in a bath 
of roses, and returned to rest in the arms 
of the prince. She rose as usual in the 
morning, and adorned herself with great 
care. Other people also were engaged in 
their respective duties. In short, she would 
nightly go to Ummernugger—be burnt, 
then revive, dance in the court of the king, 
return when a portion of the night re- 
mained, and after bathing, join her lord. 


Though daily burnt, she’d never prove 
Forgetful of her life and love, 

And nightly burnt and tortured there, 
Her lips complaining, opened ne’er. 
From him she parted never more, 

Nor absence from her love she bore ; 
When death each night she did prefer, 
The fiery flood was cool for her ; 

Fires can be borne, but absence still, 
Its fires are unendurable ; 

When patience from our griefs we learn, 
What joy, what bliss it is to burn. 


But Prince Tag-ool-moolook knew no- 
thing of these particulars. It happened one 
night that his eyes opened, and missing 
Bukawullee, he rose and looked for her both 
on the terrace and in tbe garden, but; she 
was nowhere to be found. He retired to 
his chamber, and there sat waiting for the 
fairy until his eyes lost both their sight 
and motion; at last he fell asleep, and 
Bukawullee, according to custom, returned 
and retired to rest. In the morning, when 
Tag-ool-moolook saw her sleeping by his 
side, his wonder increased, but he kept his 
secret and never disclosed it. Next night 
he determined to solve this mystery. He 
cut his finger and filled it with salt, to keep 
away the influence of sleep. Midnight 
arrived again. Bukawullee arose and com- 
menced adorning herself. The prince, too, 
went quietly and secured a seat in one of 
the corners of the throne. Bukawullee 
came next. The fairies set the throne in 
motion, and Tag-ool-moolook could perceive 
thence that the earth was left at such a dis- 
tance as prevented its being seen. Another 
moment, and they were at the gate of Rajah 
Indra. Bukawullee alighted, and the prince 
standing apart, gazed on and admired the 
glories of creation. In whatever direction 
he turned his eyes, crowds of fairies met 
his view, and the most ravishing sounds 
met his ear. In short, he witnessed such 
scenes there as he had never beheld and 
heard, such sounds as had never blessed 
his ear formerly. He was confounded. In 
the meantime, the fairies had cast Buka- 
wullee into the fire, and she was reduced to 
ashes. Seeing this, the prince forgot all, 
and commenced striking his head with 
both hands, and exclaiming inwardly :— 
«Alas, I have no power just now to cast 
myself as a moth into the fire with that 
fair creature, I would have willingly 
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mixed my ashes with hers, but what can I 
do? Complain I may, but justice I cannot 
obtain.’ Whilst these thoughts were pass- 
ing through his mind, another fairy ad- 
vanced and sprinkled water on the ashes of 
Bukawullee—an instant, and she rose to 
life and entered the court of Rajah Indra. 
The prince followed her. The place was 
so crowded that no one had an opportunity 
of recognising another or of asking any 
question. It happened that the musician 
attending Bukawullee was very old, and 
could not, on account of his infirmities, 
perform his duties properly. This retarded 
the movements of the dancer, and made 
her frown oftentimes at the awkwardness of 
the performer. The prince could no longer 
contain himself. Approaching the musi- 
cian he softly whispered in his ear: ‘My 
good sir, I have an excellent hand at music, 
if you please let me try foratime.’ His 
offer was readily accepted, and the old mu- 
sician immediately made over the drum to 
him. The prince, who was an adept in 
his art, and who was, moreover, in love with 
the fair dancer, commenced his perform- 
ance, to the entire satisfaction of the prin- 
cess. The dance and the music went on so 
excellently that the whole house rang with 
applause. The rajah, too, was so delighted. 
that he pulled off a necklace, valued at 
900,000 rupees, and cast it before the 
dancer. She, in her retrograde movement, 
delivered it into the charge of the musician. 
When the festivities were over, Bukawullee 
returned home, and went as usual to bathe 
in the pond of roses. The prince, in the 
meantime, gained his bed, and feigned to be 
fast asleep. When morning dawned, he 
rose with a smile on his face. The fairy 
inquired the reason of his smiling ; he re- 
plied ‘that he had had a curious dream, at 
the recollection of which he could not help 
laughing. ‘ May it prove auspicious,’ replied 
the fairy ; ‘ but can I not be made acquainted 
with the particulars of this vision?’ ‘ Yes, 
you shall,’ said the prince; ‘but first tell 
me, do you go out anywhere at midnight, 
without informing me ?’ Bukawullee heard 
this inquiry with surprise, and feared that 
her husband might have gone with her to 
fairy-land. She insisted upon knowing all, 
and then asked: ‘Did you see anything 
more?’ The prince answered: ‘I dreamt 
last night that the fairies brought a throne 
for you, and I succeeded in hiding myself 
in one of its corners. But dreams are 
always false, what is the use of mentioning 
more ?—they are not worthy of belief, it is 
useless to tire one’s mouth with talking.’ 
Bukawullee replied : ‘But do give me all the 
particulars of your vision, I conjure you 
by my head.’ In this way Tag-ool-moo- 
look went on respecting his story; she 
entreating and persuading until she had 
heard all she desired to know. The prince 
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gave a true account of his adventures, 
and then, to confirm his assertions, pulled 
out the necklace of Rajah Indra, and 
showed it to her. Bukawullee was stunned 
at the recital; after a few moments, she 
said: ‘Prince, what hast thou done? thou 
hast become thin:.2wn enemy. See, on thy 
account, what troubles I have borne at the 
hands of my parents, and what taunts from 
friends and strangers. So far that I have 
submitted to be burnt every night, but 
still for all that I never left thee, I never 
turned aside my face from following the 
path of duty which I owed thee; but what 
is the use of repetition ? thou art a witness 
of all thyself. How happy it would be if 
you had never gone with me, for the end of 
this will be anything but desirable. Now, 
I am anxious about what would be best 
forme todo. If Ido not take you again, 
it cannot be managed—and if I do; how 
long can I keep you concealed? Well! 
whatever fortune ordains will be done, 
to-day I shall try my fate again, and take 
you with me, and do what can be done. 
What God wishes will be accomplished.’ 
Hence, whan the usual hour arrived, the 
prince and Bukawullee departed. On 
reaching the court of Rajah Indra, the 
fairy prostrated herself before him, and 
informed him that she had brought a very 
expert musician with her. She begged the 
king’s permission for him to play before 
his majesty. The monarch signified his 
ready assent to her proposal. The concert 
began, the fairy danced ; such was the na- 
ture of the music and such the harmony of 
of the song, that the whole company fell 
into transports of joy. The king himself 
was enravished and exclaimed: ‘ Ask what 
thou wilt and thou shalt not go without it.’ 
Bukawullee bowed low and answered: 
‘Please your majesty, your slave, thanks 
to your bounty, is in want of nothing, 
nor has she any wish in her heart—but if 
it be your royal will, give your slave that 
musician, and she will want no more.’ The 
moment that the king heard these words, 
rage kindled in his bosom, and, turning 
towards the prince, ‘Son of a mortal,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘art thou in love with this 
fairy, and does she doat on thee? Very 
good; enjoy pleasure whilst thou canst; 
thou wishest without labour or trouble to 
gain a fairy like Bukawullee, and warm 
thyself with her embrace—this will never 
do” Then, turning towards the fairy: 
‘Impostor,’ he exclaimed, ‘and what am I 
to do with thee? My word is given 
already, and’ I must abide by it. Go! I 
have given him to thee, but for twelve years 
to come, the lower half of thy body shall 
remain petrified.’ No sooner were these 
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words uttered than the metamorphosis was 
completed. 
Fate, alas! ordaineth still, 
Grief and joy are twin-born here ; 
Now ’tis spring, with laughing flowers, 
Now ’tis autumn bleak and sere. 
A crown adorns the head to-day, 
In the grave it lies to-morrow. 
Now like flowers the heart expands, 
Now ’tis spotted o’er with sorrow ; 
Pleasures vanish fast away, 
Short-lived is life’s sunny day. 


1. The * House that Jack Built’ 
of Hindu Philosophy. 

The following ‘ distributively cu- 
mulative form of exposition’ is 
intended to render the steps of the 
Nyaya philosophy prevalent in 
Ajudhya, as taught by the orthodox 
Gotama, Kanada and others, more 
easily remembered. Mr. Banerjea, 
in his Dialogues on Hindu Philo- 
sophy,—a remarkable and able 
work—quotes it from Dr. Ballan- 
tyne, late Principal of the Benares 
College. 

1. Dukha.—This is the pain that man 
has. 

2. Janma,—This is the renewed birth 
which causes the pain that man has, 

3. Pravritti—tThis is the reward-merit- 
ing activity that leads to the renewed birth, 
which causes the pain that man has. 

4. Dosha.—This is the fault of desire, 
dislike, or stupidity, which begets the re- 
ward-meriting activity, that leads to the 
renewed birth, which causes the pain that 
man has. 

5. Mithya Inana.—This is the ignorance 
which causes the fault of desire, dislike, or 
stupidity which begets the reward-meriting 
activity, that leads to the renewed birth, 
which causes the pain that man has. 

6. Apavarga.—This is the final beati- 
tude, fruit of truth-teaching, that removes 
the ignorance which causes the fault of 
desire, dislike, or stupidity, which begets 
the reward-meriting activity, that leads to 
the renewed birth, which causes the pain 
that man has. 


There is no going further : when 
man has got to Apavarga, he has 
attained to the summum bonum— 
the Sanscrit ‘paramapurushartha’ 
—‘the chief end of man’ of the 
Westminster catechism. 
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THE HILL FARM. 





Tuov art not lonely; yet through all the vale 
No neighbour roofs are gleaming to the sun. 
Thou art not lonely ; for the ancient hills 
Are clasping thee in love, and every stream 
Telleth its own old tale of joy to thee. 
Winter and summer, round about thy walls 
The knotted trunks of those grey ash trees rise : 

And all the glancings of the broad, bright sun, 

And every whisper of the mountain winds, 

They bring unto thee. Though their leaves hang fair 
Now when the sunlight streams between the boughs 
And all the heaven is clear; yet not the less 

They stand like guardians round, when misty winds 
Are singing through the heath, and glimmering snows 
Sleep on the mountain heights the winter through. 


Long years have passed, since he who made his home 
Here by the rocky stream, first raised thy walls: 
Long years have passed ; and out amid the stir 
Of the great world hath many a storm swept by. 
Thou midst the quiet hills wert sleeping still ; 
Nor did the shout of war or clash of swords 

Come to thy old grey walls; nor didst thou know 
Aught of the stir that shook the world without, 
Save when, far off, along the green hill paths, 

A company went by, with halberdines 

That sparkled in the sunshine ; or perchance 
When by the granite porch some horseman stayed 
His course awhile; and resting on the bench 

The while he drained his glass, told of the blows 
He had seen stricken in the battle-field, 
And how the fight was going for the king. 





























So to thy quiet walls amid the hills, 
From time to time came voices of the world, 
Faintly, and with a distant echoing, 
As when the murmur of the great sea-roll 
Is heard far inland. They who dwelt in thee 
And tilled thy home fields, bright with corn, that stretch 
Along the river side, cared not to roam 
Beyond the rocky hills, that crest on crest 
Rise toward the western sea. Enough they found 
sy this clear stream, and in this heathery vale 
To soothe them in their sorrow, and to shed 
Glad home-born sunshine on their hours of joy. 
Rising above the trees, the steep grey roofs 
Where flocks of pigeons sun themselves ; the barn 
With its wide oaken beams, whence in the dusk 
Comes the owl’s cry. The ‘old, well trodden lane 
Shadowed with broad-leaved sycamore, and hung 
Along its rocky sides with soft green moss 
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And sunny stonecrop: at whose farther end 
The open porch, beneath o’er-arching boughs 
Gleams like a welcome. And within the walls 
Old chambers of a fashion long gone by, 
Where on the dusky floors a faint light sleeps 
The whole long summer day, scarce stealing in 
Through the small quarrels of the lattice, dim 
With years; and through the thick-set clusters white 
Starring the branches of the elder tree 

That grows beneath the wall, and evermore 

As the wind stirs, taps at the knotted pane. 


The weight of years fell on thee silently, 

Staining thy roofs with moss, and scattering wide 
Short ferns and grasses on thy circling walls. 

And with no sudden change. The child who played 
Beneath the ash trees by the river side, 

Saw the same quiet home his fathers knew, 

Save that a deeper shadow from the boughs 

Fell on him: and the same free wandering life 
Was his, that had been theirs, along the streams 
And upward o’er the heather of the hills. 

The mossy path beside the hazel copse, 

Where the first primrose of the spring looks up 
Between the soft green coolness of her leaves, 
Like them he knew; and the high crested rock 
Where golden broom is waving o’er the stream ; 
And far away among the hills, the wood 

Where flits the blue- winged jay, and where the dove 
Sits cooing on her nest; “whence home at eve 
Wearied he c came, well laden, bearing sheaves 

Of bluebells, or the foxglove’s stately wand, 
Clusters of mountain ash, that fill the breeze 

With wild, faint sweetness; or leaf-shrouded stars 
Of the shy wind-flower, borne in triumph forth 
From out her guarded bower of blossomed thorn 


So the same life passed down from sire to son 

‘To the same granite font-stone eack was borne ; 
And the same chime from out the time-worn tower 
Called them to prayer; and by the same dark bench 
Carved by rude hands of old, they knelt to God. 
Year after year they trod the s same green path 
Over the moors with wild thyme thickly spread 

To the far valley, where the church lifts up 

Her pinnacles between the sycamores: 

And there, beneath the shelter of their boughs, 
Each, as he passed away, was laid to rest. 

Calm was their peaceful life, and all unmoved 

By the rude striving of the busy world ; 

Happier in that. The while they tilled their fields 
Glad sights and sounds were borne into their hearts 
From the wild land around. The mid-day shades 
Fleeting in rapid chase from rock to rock 
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Across the withered bent-grass of the hills ; 

Or sunlight resting on the turfy moors. 

Song of the mountain lark; or strain that floats 

Up from the holly trees, where darkly clear 
Straight from the heathery hill the stream comes down. 
So when the work was done, they bore away 

From the fresh field new stores of nature’s strength 
That mingled with their evening happiness 

When the turf fire was blazing, and the roof 

Gave back the gleam; when round about the hearth 
They gathered ; and old stories of the moors 

Were telling; and the sparkling stars sent down 
Their light upon the red fern of the hills. 


Long mayst thou rise, old house, beside the stream. 

And long and happy be the years, ere yet 

The sun shall cease to shine upon thy roofs ! 

And, whilst the fortunes of this hurrying world 

Are changing all without, mayst thou remain 

“Mongst the wild hills, untroubled as of yore. 

Like some old wood that yet hath ’scaped the axe, 

And spreads its gnarléd boughs out o’er the fields 

With their broad furrows, where the plough speeds on, 

And where of old its leafy brethren reigned. 

So mayst thou linger still, and spread around 

The quiet of thy walls, that mid the toil 

Of the great world speak with a solemn voice 

Of ancient peace and stillness; like the calm 

Of some old minster; or the deep repose 

That twilight brings to all the o’er-shadowed hills. 
Ricwarp JoHN KIvG. 





SYLVESTER JUDD. 


N the year 1844 there was pub- 
lished in New England a book 

in two volumes entitled Margaret ; 
a tale of the real and the ideal, blight 
and bloom; including sketches of a 
place not ‘before described, called 
Mons Christi. It was a story of 
New England life at and leading 
up from the period of the revolu- 
tion. The author made a strong 
effort to conceal his name, but like 
the gem spoken of in the Koran as 
revealed by its own burning ray, 
the author of Margaret was not 
concealable. His name was in the 
possession of the literary fraternity, 
and was perhaps first hinted to the 
public by James Russell Lowell, in 
the following lines of his early hu- 
morous poem A Fable for Critics : 


Margaritas, for him you have verified 
gratis ; 

What matters his name? 
Sylvester 

Judd, Junior or Junius, Ulysses or Nestor, 

For aught I know or care; ’tis enough that 
I look, 

On the author of Margaret, the first Yan- 
kee book 

With the soul of Down East in’t, and things 
further east, 

As far as the threshold of morning at least, 

Where awaits the fair dawn of the simple 
and true 

Of the day that comes slowly to make all 
things new. 


Why, it may be 


No one more fitly than Lowell could 


have recognised and welcomed the 


genius éf the young man who in 
the far North of New England was 
interpreting and portraying the 
religious life and homely customs 
of that country with an art similar 
to that which has delineated its 
political ideas in the Biglow Pa- 
pers. Of Margaret, which some 
good critics have thought to be the 
best romance ever written in Ame- 
rica, and the one or two other works 
written by Sylvester Judd, some 
account will be given in another 
part of this paper. The man him- 
self and his experience call for some 


preliminary notice as indicating the 
religious and intellectual tendencies 
which the Puritanism of the past 
has bequeathed to the New England 
of to-day. Like other moral revo- 
lutions of modern ages, Puritanism 
is chiefly known to history by its 
conflicts, not by its peaceful work- 
ings in society or its evolutions in 
character; and this is almost the 
same as to say that it is not really 
known at all; for in all religious 
agitations and struggles strong and 
sinewy souls arise, between whom— 
as between Knox, Wesley, and Fox— 
there is such a strong family like- 
ness, that the characteristic facts 
of the special movement represented 
by either of them can rarely be 
gathered by estimating its leader 
or leaders or their* conflicts. The 
distinctive character and influence 
of Puritanism, and the legitimate 
results of it in a community or an 
individual subjected to the disci- 
pline of civilisation and culture, 
can nowhere be better studied than 
in New England, where, more than 
two centuries s ago, it was permitted 
a relief from defensive and negative 
struggles, and given a peaceful 
sway over a sufficiently wide do- 
main, in which to show what it 
could do for the world and for 
man. That it was industrious and 
brave has been shown by the vast 
rock it has pulverised into a soil 
and coined into wealth; that it has 
10w not one sane person born 
within its borders who has not a 
fair English education, indicates 

how favourable it has proved to 
the intellectual activity of the 
people; that it has reproduced 
itself in a series of powerful States 
stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and populated them with 
ten millions of the descendants of 
New England, attests the hardiness 
and vitality of the stock; that it 
has secured the independence of 
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the old world, and abolished 
slavery, and is now refashioning 
the American continent in accord- 
ance with principles established by 
a handful of refugees on Plymouth 


rock, is a sufficiently imposing 
political record. But Carlyle’s 
searching question, ‘What great 


human soul has it produced?’ is 
one of far more importance ; and it 
probably suggests a general mis- 
giving as to the kind of man that 
is being developed in New England 
and the States descended from her. 
The Yankee has among many the 
repute of being a thrifty, canny 
brother, substituting psalm-singing 
for a real piety in the low conven- 
tional type, and, when educated 
without any religious feeling, the 
victim of a mere reaction against 
the rigidity of Puritanism, ‘mate- 
rialistic simply through worship of 
the ‘almighty dollar.’ Great as 
were the intellectual gifts of the 
author of Margaret, his experience 
and life represent perhaps as closely 
as any one who can be named the 
circumstances under which the more 
thoughtful class of youths in New 
England find themselves, and the 
phases through which their mental 
and spiritual progress is made. In 
Boston, and measurably in every 
part of Massachusetts, Unitarianism 
has so long been the preponderant 
faith of the people that it has 
become a conservative and fortified 
thing, giving battle to its heretics— 
the Parkerites and Transcendental- 
ists—as ardently as it was itself 
warred upon by Calvinism fifty 
years ago. And ontside of Boston 
there seems to be a necessity laid 
upon every cultivated young man 
that he shall pass swiftly through 
embryonic stages to Unitarianism. 
Nevertheless Unitarianism — cer- 
tainly in the mere colourless form 
in which it was stated by Channing, 
a kind of religions Epicurism in 
which the mind threw out of the 
old creed all that did not suit its 
palate—has been for many years 
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anything but a complete satisfaction 
to New England thought, and the 
English Church is not more dis- 
tracted than it between reactionary, 
stationary, and progressive agita- 
tions. There is no part of the 
world where the youth is more cer- 
tain to encounter, and to have a 
severe trial with, the problems and 
doubts which are the sloughs of 
despond and hills of difficulty for 
the modern pilgrim. 

Sylvester Judd was however born 
under the old régime—that out of 
which the Unitarian movement 
sprang by a recoil. In 1822 he was 
a boy of nine years of age, born of 
an intellient family and one in 
high position but poor, living in the 
quiet embowered village of Nor- 
thampton, in Massachusetts, and 
having such experiences as_ he 
afterwards traced from memory as 
follows : 


The works of God were all perverted to 
me. They were dispossessed of their high- 
est, their religious beauty. When I fished 
by the river side, when I rambled in the 
woods, when my fancy led me to a favourite 
hill-top that overhangs as lovely a landscape 
as our continent embraces, I thought this 
world was beautiful ; I thought it bene- 
ficent in its uses; I felt that there was 
a unison between the scene around me and 
my own heart. But then I knew that my 
own nature was cursed, and that the earth 
had been cursed; and I supposed that this 
harmony was depraved, or at least that 
there was nothing desirable about it, and I 
did not allow myself to cherish it as much 
as I wished, nor with that delight which it 
has since afforded me. . I looked 
up to the stars at night. I supposed that 
they had not been cursed. While my ima- 
gination would be revelling in the idea of 
their number and distances, my heart would 
throw itself abroad, and mingle somewhat 
in spirituality with the infinite God who 
made them; I felt something of humility, 
something of adoration, something of love ; 
but I had not been converted. Of course 
my feelings were not religion. There could 
be no right harmony between my heart and 
the unsullied glories of God’s handywork 
which thronged the firmament. 


When thirteen years of age he is 
‘converted’ at a revival, and holds 
religious meetings for schoolmates 
in a barn, where, mounted on a 
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barrel, he earnestly pleads with 
them to forsake their sins. 

In New England the free-schools, 
of whose importance no idea can be 
gained from schools provided for 
the poor in other countries, have 
often—and formerly more than 
now—raised boys to a degree of 
knowledge which involved a deep 
thirst for more and higher, whilst 
- the exigencies of life demanded that 
they should pass from the school to 
daily manual toil. Young Sylves- 
ter’s studies give way, when he is 
sixteen, to his work as clerk in an 
uncle’s mercantile establishment— 
for which however to his great grief 
he proves unfit. His earnest appeals 
to be allowed further study induced 
his father to enable him to enter 
Hopkins Academy, to which he 
walked six miles daily. Whilst here, 
and in his eighteenth year, he is 
writing remonstrances of this kind 
to ‘ Poverty ’— 

Thou potent one, in strongest chains 

Who bind’st me filled with woes and pains, 

Do break the rivet, set me free, 

As birds once held by wires, with glee 

Shoot forth, when loosed, and know not 
where 

To stop, for theirs is all the air. 

So let me go. No good, I’m sure, 

To hold me thus. It will not cure 

My restlessness, however tight 

Thou fitt’st those manacles, 

True to this defiance, he manages 
to enter Yale College at the age of 
nineteen, where he dresses coarsely, 
stints himself as to food, but studies 
and reads to his heart’s content. He 
begins by writing a ‘ Consecration,’ 
in these words: ‘I consecrate my- 
self, my time, my talents, my in- 
fluence, my thoughts, my property, 
my knowledge, and my all, to God 
and his service. Be my witness, 
Holy Father, thou my Saviour, thou 
my Sanctifier, angels, spirits of the 
pit, myself.’ 

In this and in a sentence in a 
letter written during his freshman 
year is the keynote of the whole 
Puritan movement. He wrote: 

Let Christians be reasonable men. Let 
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them tear their creed to tatters, scatter their 
Bibles to the four winds, call hell a delusion 
and heaven a lie, or else act up to their 
belief. 

He made his way honourably 
through college—gaining a prize 
for Latin, and two for English, 
composition—but not without much 
work at school-teaching in order to 
meet his college expenses, already 
reduced by his economy to a mini- 
mum. Nay, he had to obtain a 
loan in order to get through, and 
to pay this went from college to 
teach school. This school was 
under the patronage of Calvinists ; 
but now his mind was inclining to 
the Unitarian faith, which at that 
time (1836) was the subject of 
heated discussion. Orthodoxy was 
however even then a caste in 
Massachusetts, and was reznorseless 
toward all who strayed after the 
new doctrines. A silent year passes 
over the young school-teacher, full 
of the agonies of doubt. At the 
end of that time he is offered a 
professorship in a flourishing ortho- 
dox college in the West. His 
parents and friends are filled with 
joy at the prospect thus opened 
before him; but they are stricken 
with astonishment on learning that 
he has declined the offer. 

The amount of my objection [he writes 
to his brother] to taking the proposed situa- 
tion may be contained in a word. I was not 
willing to be placed under those restrictions 
in religious thought and feeling which would 
necessarily be imposed upon me in the con- 
templated circumstances. 

Soon after this he finds that he 
cannot honestly remain as teacher 
of the school at Templeton, and 
resigns it to go to his father’s home 
almost heart-broken to meet the 
misgivings and fears of his relatives. 
There stands the church in which 
he had been converted, where his 
family and friends worship, and 
which has long been watching his 
collegiate successes as preliminary 
to a glorious career as minister of 
their faith; hard by stands the 
little chapel of hated heretics. His 
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journal at this time is burdened 
with painful expressions : 


Go to the Unitarian Church. Oh, ’tis 
misery to think of it. It is an open step 
which I have not yet taken. Truth, thy 
way is a thorny one. . Walked 
out in the evening. In Nature’s temple I 
love to worship, whose dome is the sky, 
whose pillars are the mountains. — 
‘Had rather see me in my grave.’ I ask 
not your pity ; ; I ask not your charity even; 
only do not grieve. But the emotion—that 
unmans me. One tear weighs more than a 
folio of arguments. My spirits are 
gone, my vigour, my ambition. What will 
raise me I know not. The future is one 
black atmosphere of night. Its heavy dark- 
ness is reflected upon the present. 


Amid sad and wondering relatives, 
little knowing the extent of the 
revolution that was going on in 
his mind, he wandered about 
daily depressed, miserable, ill— 
heavy groans even being sometimes 
wrung from him—until at last 
he wrote out for his parents and 
friends a full account of his mental 
struggles, giving his reasons for 
abandoning each of the doctrines 
which they considered so essential. 
It is a statement of the chief 
Unitarian objections to Calvinism, 
which were much fresher then than 
they are now; but they show that 
in his twenty-fifth year a forming 
spirit had begun tomoveon the chaos 
of his mind and feeling. It was 
indeed a sore trial to many of his 
family, and many of his former 
friends became cold to him. How- 
ever his parents were touched by a 
perception of his honesty and de- 
votion, and his trials of feeling 
proved perhaps to be less terrible 
than he had anticipated. Having 
passed these lions without being 
torn to pieces, he goes to the Uni- 
tarian Divinity College at Cam- 
bridge, and there his nature bursts 
into bloom as suddenly as the New 
England spring after its long hard 
winter. The dark curse 
which Nature had been 


under 
Calvin- 


ised, so to speak, clears away, and 
he wanders through wood and vale, 
and among children, 


and fellow- 
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students, with the joy of one who 
has after weary years passed in a 
dungeon been suddenly liberated. 
He was indeed as yet a young man, 
but the Puritan training makes 
children prematurely old. His chief 
joy perhaps was the fit society 
intp which his new views intro- 
duced him; for it is the case in 
New England, more I think than 
elsewhere, that for every phase of 
opinion there is a social circle. 
Mr. Judd came at once into rela- 
tions with Dr. Channing. As it 
may be interesting to the general 
reader to know how the great 
founder of American Unitarianism 
appeared to a young man of twenty- 
five, I give here a note concerning 
him from a letter witten to his 
(Judd’s) mother in 1838: 

Monday I called on Dr. Channing. He 
is a man of small proportions, very indiffer- 
ent in his appearance. There is nothing in 
his face, his eye, or his head, that indicates 
the great mind within. He is now quite 
indisposed, cannot talk with his friends very 
long at atime. Yet, from what he did say, 
it was evident that his soul was full of great 
thoughts, great plans of progress, reforma- 
tion, and Christianisation. He dwells not 
with common men or common Christians. 
He aspires to something higher, holier, 
purer. He feels a deep interest in the young 
men of the seminary. He teaches us to 
attempt and hope for greater things than 
the world has yet seen. Liberty and Chris- 
tian love seem to be the ruling principles of 
his heart. 


Twenty-five years ago neither 
gymnasium, cricket, nor boat-club 
had appeared to the wildest vision- 
ary as possible among the students 
of Harvard University; and in those 
days over-study and consequent 
ill-health were normal among them. 
Judd overworked his mind, and 
passed through some religious ‘states 
not quite her althy. However in 
1841 we find him recovered, and 
gone the preordained way of all 
ministerial flesh in New England, 
‘settled’ over a congregation and 
married to a young lady of his 
flock. He begins by cancelling the 
last debt incurred to prosecute his 
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studies, and enters cheerfully on his 
work. The place is the capital of the 
State of Maine—Augusta. Here he 
is received with honour, and is in- 
vited to act as chaplain to the Legis- 
lature. Very soon he has his grap- 
ple with the great world. Whilst 
yet a divinity student he had shared 
the strong anti-war principles which 
Channing and other teachers were 
advocating ; and he took an early 
opportunity of preaching on the 
subject to his new congregation. 
He went with much naiveté to the 
strongest point of the enemy first, 
and preached a discourse which, 
when afterwards published, he en- 
titled A Moral Review of the Revo- 
lutionary War, or some of the Evils of 
that Event considered. He assumed 
that if ever there was a justifiable 
war it was the war of the revolu- 
tion against England; and from 
that standpoint he sought to show 
that even that war was unnecessary, 
and that it bequeathed many evils. 
Many of those who listened to this 
lecture were offended by what 
seemed to them political blasphemy, 
and some left the house whilst he 
was speaking. He was accused in 
the newspapers of reflecting on 
Washington and the fathers of the 
republic, and in the end the Legis- 
lature took the matter up and 
dismissed him from the chaplaincy. 
His discourse was however based 
on a plain statement of historical 
facts, and, when it was published, 
there was a reaction in his favour. 
This experience did not mitigate 
his hatred of war or his courage 
in expressing it; and when the 
war was waged against Mexico 
and Thanksgiving Day returned— 
a day generally devoted by the 
clergy in New England to a review 
of national affairs—he refused 





to read in his church, as custom 
was, the Governor’s proclamation 
of the day because of certain senti- 
ments in it, and could not utter the 
voice of thanksgiving before his 
people. 
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In his prayer [writes one of his friends] 
unaffected contrition in behalf of the nation 
fell from his lips, and deprecations of justly 
merited national punishment found an ear- 
nest voice. On rising at the usual time for 
sermon, he opened the Bible at the Lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah; and then, with paleness 
of face and trembling voice, he uttered with 
deep pathos the moanings of the old prophet 
over the sins and delusions of his beloved 
country, and then dismissed the congrega- 
tion. 

There was nothing in the cha- 
racter of Sylvester Judd which 
would incline him to crave the 
excitements of a public career. He 
had his hearty word to utter con- 
cerning public evils, the wrongs of 
the Indian, of the Negro, Intempe- 
rance, and War. But he was never 
disposed to give himself to any of 
the organisations which these had 
called about them. He had rather 
before him the ideals of a home, a 
school, and a church which he 
would realise. The ineffable worth 
and dignity of man, and the sacred- 
ness of Nature—ideas which Unita- 
rianism had brought him, and which 
he entered with the joy of one realis- 
ing his morning dreams—became 
the essence of his thoughts. He con- 
ceived the purpose of introducing 
into the Unitarian Churches the 
idea of a birthright membership of 
all children born among them, and 
insisted that they should also par- 
take with elders the bread and wine 
of the communion. Regeneration 
was simply the truest training of a 
human soul, and the child’s heart 
a divine flower growing in the 
Garden of God, which was the true 
Church. To dress and tend the 
portion of this garden given to him 
became his ambition. He built 
with his own hand the pulpit and 
seats of a forest sanctuary, which 
he consecrated under the name of 
Greenwood Church, to which he 
invited the children of the town, 
and there preached sermons full of 
poetry and fresh as the waving 
boughs over them. ‘Adam and 
Eve,’ he said, ‘first worshipped in 
the woods, that is, among the trees 
E2 
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of the garden. Their sermons were 
delivered in the murmur of the 
brooks Pison and Havilah. Their 
organ was the piping of the winds, 
their choir was the birds of Para- 
dise.’ He sent to other towns 
invitations to the children of other 
churches to come to a festival at 
Greenwood Church, and _ they 
gathered one fine day in vast num- 
bers, and sang hymns, listened to 
addresses, danced and were merry 
the day long, under the great white 
flag, bearing a cross, which waved 
over the tops of the trees. 

Whilst this was going on in the 
town of Augusta, and imitations of 
it were springing up in other towns, 
Sylvester Judd was writing the 
story of Margaret, in which are 
graphically sketched the scenes that 
marked the transition of New Eng- 
land from the time of the revolu- 
tion onward from Puritanism to the 
liberal faith. All of these scenes 
are strung with exquisite art upon 
the thread of a child’s growth and 
experience, so that the inner life of 


the period is represented along with 


its outward manifestations. Mar- 
garet is not, however, a. religious 
novel, except in so far as the fact 
that the entire history of New 
England, being the history of the 
development of a religious idea, 
must necessarily give a religious 
colour to any story representative of 
it. It is impossible to give any 
connected account of the work 
here, and we must be contented to 
reproduce some of the more spirited 
sketches and scenes in which it 
abounds. Margaret is seven or 
eight years old when we are intro- 
duced to her. She is the child of 
unfortunate parents, originally in 
high social position, and has been 
placed with a coarse family of 
pagans who live in a somewhat 
notorious hut, called ‘ the Pond,’ 
near a small New England town, 
called Livingston. Her reputed 
father—Pluck—is often drunk ; the 
mother careful only about the pigs 
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and other domestic cares ; and there 
are three brothers who are ignorant 
and coarse, with the exception of 
one—Chilion—who has a finer 
nature and is devoted to the violin. 
The other brothers are called Nim- 
rodand Hash. The boys are kind 
to Margaret. A kind of Dominie 
Sampson, who sometimes meets 
Margaret on his walks and delights 
to mystify her with Latin and 
Greek words and fill her head with 
pagan ideas, is one of the charac- 
ters. He is called ‘the Master,’ 
and his first encounter with Mar- 
garet, when she is gathering flowers 
with Obed—son of a neighbour— 
is thus described : 


‘Ha, my Hamadryad!’ said he, address- 
ing Margaret. ‘Salutem et pacem; in other 
words, how do you do, my girl of the 
woods ?” 

‘Pretty well, thankee,’ replied Margaret. 

‘I thank you, sir, said he, amending her 
style of expression. He nodded to Obed, 
who stood aloof in awkward firmness; be- 
sides there were signs of uneasiness or dis- 
pleasure on the faces of both. 

‘ How came the Pond Lily in the woods ?” 
said he. 

‘I am after herbs,’ replied Margaret; 
‘and I have some flowers, too,’ added she, 
taking off her hat. 

‘Flowers, have you? You are a noble 
specimen of foliaceous anfractuosity — a 
hortus siccus of your hat! Would I could 
send you and your flowers across the waters 
to my friend, Mr. Knight, the great botanist, 
nox semperlucens.’ 

‘He shan’t hurt Molly,’ interrupted Obed. 
‘He'll drown her, he'll pull her teu pieces. 
Marm says he spiles everything. He wants 
to pitch Molly into the Pond.’ 

* Don’t be alarmed, my glandulous cham- 
pion, no harm shall come to this fair 
flower 

‘She an’t a flower, rejoined Obed; ‘she’s 
Pluck’s Molly. He'll git um all, Molly; 
don’t ye let him have any.’ 


After this the Master often meets 
Margaret, and their conversations 
are sometimes profound. On one 
occasion she asks him what is God. 
After some hesitation he replies :— 

‘Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. 
God, child, is Tetragrammative, a Four- 
wordity; in the Hebrew pp), the: Assy- 
rian Adad, the Egyptian Amop, the Persian 
Syre, the Greek @eds, Latin Deus, German 
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Gott, French Dieu. Tov mrappdv Gedy 
nryovpeba, says Aristotle; ‘God is the Di- 
vine Being,’ says Bailey; ‘ Jupiter Divum 
Pater,’ says Virgil.’ 

‘Christ the Beautiful One, I saw in my 
dream, said if I loved I should know God,’ 
replied Margaret. 

‘Verily, as saith the holy Apostle, God is 
Love.’ 

‘Did Love make me?” 

‘Mundum fecit Amor; or, as Jamblicus 
has it, ‘‘ God produced matter by separating 
materiality from essentiality,” or as Thomas 
writes, “ Creation is extension produced by 
the Divine Power.””’ 

‘Is God Latin? 

‘He is in Latin. Deus is Latin for God.’ 

‘I don’t know anything about it. I had 
a good deal rather go to Obed’s.’ 


One of the most justly admired 
passages in the story is the descrip- 
tion of a woods-meeting, a kind of 
religious gathering which has only 
of late years disappeared from the 
backwoods districts : 

A circular opening had been cut among 
the trees for the purposes of the meeting. 
At one end of this amphitheatre was the 
pulpit, constructed of rough boards; about 
the sides were arranged the tents or camps, 
made for the most part of hemlock boughs. 
Slab seats filled the area between. In the 
centre of the whole was a huge pile of wood 
to be kindled in the evening for warmth, if 
need be, or for light. There were also 
booths on the outside for the sale of cider, 
rum, gingerbread, and the practice of vari- 
ous games. Here were assembled people 
from twenty different towns. Three 
men in black occupied the pulpit, their 
heads powdered, with white stocks and 
bands, and straight square-cut collars. One 
of them, a tall, bronze-complexioned man, 
was addressing the congregation. 

‘The sacred flame,’ said he, ‘has spread 
in Virginia. Brother Enfield, the assistant 
in the Enfield Circuit, conjectures that from 
eighteen hundred to two thousand souls have 
been converted since the middle of May. 
Twelve hundred experienced the work of 
grace in Sussex; in Amelia half as many 
more. As many as fifteen or twenty 
commonly gave up ina day under Brother 
Staffin’s preaching, who is indeed a Samson 
among the Philistines. It is no strange 
thing now for children down to seven years 
of age tocome in. The preacher then di- 
gressed in a strain of exhortation designed 
to reproduce effects similar to those he re- 
counted. A thundercloud gathered in the 
sky, and buried the woods in darkness. 
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‘ That,’ said he, ‘is the shadow of hell. It 
is the smoke of torments that ascendeth up 
for ever andever.’ The thunder burst upon 
the camp, its hollow roar reverberated 
among the hills. ‘Behold! he exclaimed, 
‘God proclaims his law in fire and smoke!’ 
It began to rain. ‘ What,’ continued he, 
‘can you not endure a little wetting, when 
you will soon call for a drop of water to 
cool your parched tongues?’ Lightning 
blazed through the trees. ‘The great day 
of the Lord is coming, when the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat; the heavens 
shall pass away witha great noise, the earth 
also shall be burned up.” ‘There was a 
movement in the congregation. ‘Oh my 
soul!’ ‘Jesus save!’ ‘Glory! glory! rang 
from seat to seat. ‘It is the Lord's doings, 
and marvellous in our eyes,’ exclaimed one 
of the men in the pulpit. Nimrod and his 
confréres from the booths ran to see what 
had befallen. There sat Obed waving to 
and fro in his seat, groaning and calling 
upon his mother. ‘ Yes my son,’ exelaimed 
the latter convulsively, ‘it’s an awful time 
God has come, we are great sinners. I 
han’t done my duty by ye. Parson Wells 
would let us all go teu hell together,’ 
‘What a mercy,’ exclaimed another, ‘ we 
can come where the gospel is preached!’ 
*‘O Lord forgive me,’ cried a third, ‘ for 
going to the Univarsal' up to Dunwich; I 
do believe there is a hell, I do believe tuere 
is a hell.’ ‘I have been down among the 
Socinians,’ echoed a fourth. ‘God be praised 
I have found where there is some religion 
at last. Glory, glory!’ 

The preacher, the storm, and the effect 
increased. Some of the congregation foamed 
at the mouth, others fell to the ground in 
spasms; the colour of their faces fluctuating 
from white through purple to black; one 
appeared to be strangling and gasping for 
life, another became stiff, rigid, and sat up 
like a dead man on his seat; there were 
sobs, shrieks, and ejaculations. The thun- 
der crashed as if the heavens had split and 
the earth would give way. There was a 
stifled groan, a shuddering recoil among the 
people; the preacher himself seemed for a 
moment stunned. Margaret screamed at 
the top of her voice, which sounded like a 
clarion over an earthquake. Nimrod im- 
pulsively rushed among the people, dashed 
Obed from his seat, seized Margaret and 
drew her out. The preacher, recovering 
himself as he observed this movement, ‘ Son 
of Belial!’ he broke forth, ‘thinkest thou to 
stop the mighty power of God? Will he 
deliver that child into thy hand as he did 
the children of Israel into the hand of Chu- 
shan-rishathaim? Stop, on thy soul, and 
repent, lest ye die.’ 


1 The sect of Universalists, who believe that all will be saved. 
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‘I guess I sha’n’t die before my time,’ re- 
torted Nimrod, ‘nor any sooner for your 
croaking, old canorum. The child is getting 
wet, and she is sca’t. I han’t lived in the 
woods to be skeered at owls.’ 


A scene in one of the tents after 
the evening services is full of 
humour. It should be said that 
Obed is half-witted : 


They had Obed down ‘flat on his back. 
The preacher came in, a bland smile on his 
face, rubbing his hands; ‘Good!’ he ejacu- 
lated with a short quick snap of the voice. 
‘The Lord is here, Miss Palmer,’ said he. 

‘ Yes, in truth, you told us that we should 
have a great time,’ rejoined the woman. 
‘ Dut see this gal, I wonder if anything can 
be done with her.’ 

‘Ah, my little lamb,’ said the preacher, 
taking Margaret’s hand and drawing her 
gently towards him. ‘ Hope you have found 
the Saviour, you are old enough to repent.’ 
Margaret wrested herself from him. ‘What's 
the matter, dear?’ inquiredtheman. ‘ You 
are not one of the wicked children that re- 
viled the prophet, and the bears came out 
of the woods and tare them in pieces ?’ 

‘I an’t afraid of the bears,’ replied Mar- 
garet, pettishly. 

‘A mazed! child! a mazed child!’ ex- 
claimed Mistress Palmer. ° 

‘Don’t you want to be converted?’ asked 
the preacher. 

‘I don’t like you, I don’t like you,’ re- 
plied Margaret. ‘You hollered so, and 
scared Obed, he’s scared now. They are 
hurting him,’ she said, pointing where the 
youth lay. Darting from her company, she 
penetrated the crowd and knelt down by the 
side of Obed. ‘Poor Obed,’ she said, ‘ don’t 
make such a noise, Molly is here.’ 

‘I am going to hell,’ hoarsely and mourn- 
fully replied the boy. 

‘The arrows of the Almighty are thick 
upon him,’ ejaculated the preacher. 

‘If the Lord would only grant him de- 
liverance !’ said his mother, looking through 
the crowd. 

‘Pray, brother; pray, sister, said the 
preacher, addressing one and another. ‘Ja- 
cob wrestled all night in prayer with God. 
The ark is now going by. Three have 
already closed with the offers in Dunwich 
tent.’ 

‘Don’t ery so, Obed,’ said Margaret. 
‘ They sha’n’t hurt you.’ 

‘The devil is in that child, take her 
away,’ said the preacher. 

Some one endeavoured to pull her off: 
‘Let me alone,’ she exclaimed, ‘I can't go, 
I won't go,’ and she adhered to the boy, 
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whose arm had become closed about her 
neck like that of a man in a fit. 

There was a hubbub of voices; men and 
women reeking with excitement, and vying 
with one another who should pray the most 
importunately. 

‘ What are ye doing here ?’ shouted a still 
louder voice over the heads of the crowd. 
It was Nimrod, who, half intoxicated, thrust 
himself among them. ‘Bite um, Bull, bite 
um,’ he rubbed the dog’s ears, and holding 
him between his legs, teased him into a 
piercing yelp and howl that startled. the 
people. 

‘Bull! Bull! shrieked Obed. ‘ He’s 
comin’, he'll bite.’ The lad sprang to his 
feet, staring wildly about. 

‘Satan has come in great wrath,’ cried the 
preacher. 

‘And I guess you know as much about 
him as anybody, old cackletub!’ rejoined 
Nimrod. ‘You set them all a-going, and 
then snap them up like a hawk.’ 

‘ Hoora!’ shouted another of the scoffers 
from the other side of the tent. ‘I hearn 
him comin’ down a tree just now; look out 
or he'll be in your hair, white-top.’ 

Meanwhile the uproar deepened, profa- 
nity and fanaticism, like opposing currents 
of air, meeting in that confined space, 
wrapped the scene in confusion and dismay ; 
lights were extinguished, friends and enemies 
tore at each other's throats; Sybil Radney, 

alone collected and resolute, drew Margaret 
from the midst and returned with her to the 
Pond. 


As Margaret grows older the 
Master teaches her and gives her 
books to read, among which Tooke’s 
Pantheon is one that takes her 
fancy, the result being that all the 
places of the neighbourhood are 
named after the mythological cha- 
racters. Afterwards there appears 
on the scene a Mr. Evelyn, a philo- 
sophical Christian, whose influence 
on her mind becomes of final im- 
portance. Fora long time, however, 
her mind is a singular mixture of 
Greek and Christian ideas, as will 
be incidentally seen in an extract 
with which we must conclude our 
references to this work. 

As the work proceeds, Chilion, 
the violinist, becomes one of its 
finest characters. He has the soul 


of a poet, and his violin and Mar- 
garet make up his world. 


On one 
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occasion, when there is one of those 
harvest celebrations known in New 
England as a husking-bee, Chilion 
plays for the dancers. As was 
generally the case, there was a 
good deal of drunkenness. Chilion, 
whilst screwing up his violin with 
the end of a file, chanced to see a 
coarse young man offering some 
undue familiarity to Margaret, and 
in the heat of the moment threw 
the file at him and killed him. He 
is tried, and sentenced to death. 
Just as the judge is about to 
pronounce the sentence, Margaret 
presses her way into the court- 
room : 


She sprang upon the back of the priso- 
ner’s box, seized with her hand the balus- 
trade, and resting her feet on the casement, 
was supported in her position by Judah, 
who folded himself about her. Her bonnet 
was torn off, her dress and hair disordered, 
her face and eye burned with a preternatural 
fire. This movement, done in less time 
than it can be told, had not the effect to 
divert the dense and packed assemblage, 
who were bending forward, form, eye, and 
ear, to catch the words of the sentence, then 
dropping from the lips of the judge. Chilion, 
who was standing directly before her, with 
his head bent down, remained unmoved by 
what transpired behind him. The judge 
himself seemed the first to be disturbed by 
this vision of affection, anguish, and despair 
that arose like a suddenly evoked phantom 
before his eye. He halted, he trembled, he 
proceeded with a stammering voice, ‘ You 
have violated the laws of the land, you have 
broken the commandments of the Most 
High God; you have assailed the person 
and taken the life of a fellow-being. With 
malice aforethought, and wicked passions 
rife in your breast——’ 

‘No! no! outshrieked Margaret. ‘He 
never intended to kill him, he never did a 
wicked thing, he was always good to us, my 
dear brother.’ She leaned forwards, grasped 
her brother’s head and turned his face up 
full to view. ‘Look at him, there is no 
malice in him ; his eye is gentle as a lamb’s ; 
speak, Chilion, and let them hear your 
voice, how sweet it is—Stop! Judge Mer- 
gridge, stop! ‘Order in court!’ cried the 
sheriff. ‘Down with that girl!’ ‘It’s 
nater, it’s sheer nater ; just so when I was 
down to Arcady,’ exclaimed Deacon Rams- 
dill, leaping from his seat with a burst of 
feeling that carried away all sense of pro- 
priety. The judge faltered; there was 
confusion among the people; but the jam 
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was so great that it was impossible for any 
one to stir, and those in the vicinity of 
Margaret who attempted to put into effect 
the commands of the sheriff, were resisted 
by the stubborn and almost reckless firmness 
of Judah. But Margaret, throwing herself 
forward with her arms about the neck of 
her brother, became still, as frozen unearthly 
despair can be still. | 

The popular feeling, only for a moment 
arrested, again flowed towards the judge, 
who, in the midst of a silence stark and 
deep as the grave, went on to finish his ad- 
dress, and pronounce the final doom of the 
prisoner. He came to the closing words, 
‘be carried to the place of execution, and 
there be hung by the neck till you are dead, 
dead, dead, when with a sudden convulsive 
wail, Margaret raised herself aloft, extended 
her arms, and with a startling intonation 
cried out, ‘O God, if there be a God! Jesus 
Christ ! Mother Sanctissima! am I on earth 
or in hell! My poor murdered brother! 
Fades the cloud-girt star-flowering universe 
to my eye! I hear the screaming of Hope, 
in wild merganser flight to the regions of 
endless cold! Love, on Bacchanal drum, 
beats the march of the Ages down to eternal 
perdition! Alecto, Tisiphone, Furies! 
Judges bear your flaming torches; the 
Beautiful One brandishes an axe; serpents 
hiss on the green cross-tree; the banners 
of Redemption float over the woe-resound- 
ing, smoke-engulphed realms of Tartarus !’ 
She relapsed into incoherent ravings, and 
fell back into the arms of Judah, who bore 
her senseless body out through the gaping 
and awe-stricken crowd. 


Many of Mr. Judd’s discourses 
at this time were of high value, 
and several of them were printed 
and circulated with great effect 
among the Unitarian ministers 
and congregations, some of whom 
adopted formally the principle of 
‘the Birthright Church.’ One of 
these discourses was on the text 
‘ His mother made him a little coat,’ 
and contains several fine passages. 
He endeavours to impress on mo- 
thers that they should be more 
anxious about the moral clothing 
of their children than about the 
little frocks and jackets that engage 
so much of their attention. 

I meet a man in the street [he says] lite- 
rally clothed in rags; clothed also with 
manifold tokens of a depraved life. I ask, 
Did not his mother, when he was young, 


make him a little coat? When I see a 
person clothed with humility, entertaining 











od 


a modest opinion of himself and a just 
estimate of others, unostentatiously attach- 
ing himself to great principles, meekly 
waiting the will of God, reverent of truth, 
and supple to goodness, I am allowed to 


conceive that when he was young his 
mother made him a little coat. . . . These 


coats last a long time. Children shall wear 
them when parents are dead; they shall 
wear them in distant lands; that old 
family style shall show itself in many 
places and times. What sort of clothes are 
you making for your children? Is their 
vesture wisdom or folly? Is it the true 
beauty of goodness, or a poor imitation from 
the drapers? Your words, your acts go to 
make up this clothing. Something you did 
yesterday becomes part of a san nt your 
child must wear many years. . Young 
mother, a naked spirit comes to your hands 
as well as a naked body. You have pre- 
pared clothing for the last: shall the first 
go unendued, picking up what it may wear 
at haphazard? Is the body of your child 
all you have thought about? It is yours 
to dress a new living spirit ; to cut out and 
make for it celestial attire; it is yours to 
give it the robe of immortality. Your 
older children are even now wearing coats 
you made for them years ago. Do you like 
them? Is it a garment of. praise? Have 
they a character which you would wish them 
to wear for ever? But the child you are 
dressing for the first time—for whom you 
are making his first little coat—what shall 
he be? ... 

Make the little coat, O mother! Make it 
so that it will be no disgrace to him before 
God or his fellow-men to be seen in it; so 
make it that it will be to him a robe of 
dignity and esteem in the world, and a robe 
spotless and bright in the kingdom of 
heaven for ever. 


Mr. Judd aimed to realise in his 
ideal church a Christian and human 
year. There were to be twelve fes- 
tivals. Into these were woven three 
that had already become national, 
the Spring Fast, Independence Day, 
and the Autumnal Thanksgiving. 
Three others were founded on the 
Beatitudes: the Festivals of the 
Poor in Spirit, of the Peacemakers, 
and of the Pure in Spirit. There 
was a Festival of Love, and one 
besides of Universal Brotherhood. 


Four others were from the life of 


Christ: Christmas, Childmas, the 
Crucifixion, and the Resurrection. 
Childmas came in May, and was 
celebrated with a May-queen, and 
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dances. The church was decorated 
with appropriate symbols on each 
of these occasions; e.g. on Peace- 
makers’ Day there were evergreens, 
with the symbol of the lion and the 
lamb, Each monthly recurrence of 
the Communion—of which, it will 
be remembered, the children of ‘the 
Birthright Church’ partook—was 
made into a festival. 

In the year 1845, the first lines 
of a poem afterwards entitled 
Philo were written. This poem 
almost grew out of its author’s 
mind; the germ of it started al- 
most without his consciousness, and 
the circumstances of both his per- 
sonal life and of his country nou- 
rished it. Never was there a more 
genuinely American production, 
The Mexican war, which was raging 
whilst he was writing it, was echoed 
here in scornful thunders against 
its iniquity; and the questions ‘about 
the position of woman, and the rights 
of theslave, which were beginning to 
agitate the nation, traced themselves 
profoundly on this striking work. 
The angel Gabriel, meeting Philo, 
renders him winged and invisible, 
and together they speed over the 
world, but mainly over America. 
Gabriel at first ascends too high for 
Philo, who confesses that he loves 
the earth and praises its beauty : 
Steer me not high, but rather slantingly ; 
Let me not lose the sight of earth. I would 
Just skim along its surface, as a swallow. 

I tear a sprig from this tall pine ; it smells 
Of earth, will keep the recollection fresh. 
I would not be immersed in blaze of orbs, 
That shall eclipse the light of that I call 
My own. . . 
Not quite 
So fast, good Gabriel, and lower still. 
Each bee-wooed flower, each trout-brook, 
every child 
That tottles its first steps, all youthful 
loves, 
The girls that weave for widowed mother- 
hood, 
musical sea-cliff, and the 
eatcher, 
As well as hemispheres and nations show 
To me. 


The 


lobster- 


But he now and then has reason 
to wish they had soared less close 
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to the earth; as when they see a 

slave pursued by the bloodhounds 

plunge into the water to find the 

freedom which earth denies him. A 

prophetic burst from the lips of 

Gabriel breaks the silence following 

this tragedy : 

Behold that bubble rising from the wave ; 

The death-gasp mounts, dilating ; ’tis on 
fire ; 

A flaming wheel it rolls along the air ; 

It glows as if a thousand ovens burned ; 

We'll follow it ; a meteor incensed 

It shoots athwart the land; all eyes are 


drawn 

Toit. It bursts; the blazing shreds, like 
hail, 

Are scattered. People build a wondrous 
pyre, 


And, lo! whips, fetters, and all instruments 
And signs of slavery are cast thereon. 

The volleyed pean list, and loud huzzas, 
See here the riven races close as brothers ; 
Hear how a continental joy explodes, 

And rolls a-thundering along the earth! 


The angel bears Philo further on 
to the south-west, where the Mexi- 
can war is raging. Here they 
encounter and converse with the 
phantasm of War, and its horrible 
brood—Revenge, Lechery, Drunken- 
ness, Fever, and the rest—and Philo 
denounces his country fiercely : 
Here, on Palo Alto, 
I leave a tear, and bitterer was dropped 
Never from mortal eyes. I would away. 
The Pacific coast next comes in 
view, which had but lately been 
the subject of a dispute between 
England and the United States. 
‘Why mind,’ cries Philo, 
Why mind 
What bunting floats o’er Oregon? Nay, let 
A hundred flags be twist to one tall staff, 
And pushed to topmost peak of that new 
province, 
The signal bright of comity and love. 
Let that be Freedom's land, the land we 
boast 


But have not ; family home of all the earth, 
Fireside of nations. 


The next scene—for it is a dra- 
matic poem—finds Philo no longer 
with the angel, but with an equally 
important person, the woman he 
loves. She gives him an account 
of the small duties which employed 
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the hours during which he had 
been careering over continents, and 
there is much beauty and simplicity 
in her humble story. Then comes 
his idea of ‘woman’s mission,’ 
which is ‘ to be herself, to grow her 
natural size.’ 
If woman feels the sacred fire of genius, 
Give her the liberty to genius owed. 
But the world’s greatness is diminutive, 
And what is small the true magnificence, 
And a good mother greater than a queen. 

Gabriel leads them together to 
the grand reception of the world’s 
king, Expediency, and they see his 
various ministers approach. The 
judge comes to report that the 
youth about whom there was so 
much sentiment has been hung; a 
critic reports that the poet who 
‘disdained the wonted bed’ had 
been cut up and ruined ; the bishop 
declares how many daring writers 
he had branded ‘as infidel; the 
general describes how he had torn 
the town to pieces ; and, finally, a 
‘come-outer’ who suddenly enters 
the court and commands the king 
to take off his crown is given over 
to various tortures, amongst others 
to the quaint one of having his 
heart pricked— 

On sharpest steeple of our church. 


The scene is often shifted; they 
meet and converse with Love, Faith, 
and Hope, hearing the often sad 
but sometimes happy tale of their 
journeyings through the world; 
they witness the departure of the 
pure spirit from earth; they ex- 
plore hell with Satan for guide; 
they converse with genii under the 
earth ; they come to the last judg- 
ment, and witness the rescue of 
all humanity and the burning up of 
all the sins and wrongs that afflict 
and degrade humanity. The poem, 
in which there are many admirable 
passages, shows a fine imagination, 
an intense love of justice and truth. 
Its chief defect is a lack of musical 
expression; and it is frequently 
marred by an almost _ barbaric 
phraseology. But his wing if not 











always beautiful is always free and 
aspiring, and its swoop upon the 
old serpent that lies round the 
world is magnificent. It is a great- 
hearted book, and its rhythmic de- 
fects are least detected in the verses 
that chant the hopes of mankind, 
as, for example, in this chorus : 
Resurrection’s morn has come, 
Souls emerge from night profound, 
Ages burst their silent tomb, 
Years of God begin their round, 
Prophecy fulfils its moons, 
Earth in Christ transfigured lies, 
Nature all her winds attunes, 
Human modes accordant rise. 


As a work of art this evangeliad 
cannot hold a very high rank; but 
there is a reality of feeling which at 
times clothes itself in the eloquent 
simplicity which can alone compen- 
sate for roughness. From many ex- 
amples I select these few lines by 
which Faith interrupts Love’s nar- 
rative of the strifes of parties, sects, 
and nations, before which she had 
fled. ‘It was not hate at first,’ 
said Love : 

Faith. Indeed ’twas not. Beside these 

fearful ones, 

At their own firesides, I have sat, and they 

Disowned all spitefulness; and earnest 
spuke 

Of how they wished to love, and how they 
tried 

To love, how they would give all they were 
worth 

To love, but dare not. Then I visited 

The other side, and found the same sad 


tale— 
Both parties feared to love each other. 
Love. Fear 


Produced itself as echoes ; fear to hate 
Did lead. 


And here I may remark that Mr. 
Judd was singularly free from 
literary, and indeed all other ambi- 
tion. His works were written 
really by the life and the scenery 
of the village in which he lived, 
and perhaps none of them were 
begun with the idea of becoming 
public volumes. They were read 
to his family, to his immediate 
friends, and by their persuasions 
were given to the public. This 
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was particularly the case with the 
last of his works, which is entitled 
Richard Edney, or, the Governor's 
Family. The town of Augusta, the 
bridge across the Kennebec, its 
dam, its freshets, factories and la- 
bourers, all appear in it, and many 
of the incidents are of local signifi- 
cance. When he gave it to the 
world it was with such words as 
he might have addressed to a son 
going out into the world : 

God bless thee, little book, and anoint 

thee for thy work, and make thee a savour 
of good to many! We shall meet again in 
other years or worlds. May we meet for 
good and not for evil! If there is any evil 
in thy heart or thy ways, God purge it from 
thee. 
Richard Edney is a New England 
Felix Holt; indeed the similarity of 
his character and many of the inci- 
dents of the story to those of Felix 
Holt is curious, all the more so be- 
cause of the many internal evidences 
that they are only coincidences. 
Richard is a young mechanic who 
comes from the country to the town 
to find work. We first meet with 
him as he is battling with a snow 
storm; the description of this 
storm has been much admired, and 
it is worthy of a place in a volume 
that ought to be made of the snow 
literature of New England, for 
which Emerson, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
and many others have already writ- 
ten pieces. A few words pass 
between him and the younger 
members of the governor’s family 
whom he meets as they are return- 
ing home on foot from an evening 
lecture; a faithful statement that 
may suggest to an English reader 
some reflections on the curiosities 
of wealth and gubernatorial posi- 
tion in a New England state. The 
second scene is in the governor’s 
house : 

This house, of a fashion forty years old, 
was large, three-story, brick, surrounded by 
a portico, and pleasantly embayed in trees, 
some dozen or fourteen rods from the street. 
On this boisterous winter night, the family 
are gathered in a spacious apartment, called 
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the sitting-room. In the centre of the room 
is a large mahogany table, carefully covered 
with a damask counterpane, over which a 
solar lamp sheds its strong light. Around 
the table are seated the family, if we may 
except the governor himself, who, in front 
of a blazing wood fire, reclines in a rocking 
chair, with his feet on the jamb. The 
mother of the family, or, as she is com- 
monly known, Madame Dennington, con- 
trols one side of the table, with her sewing 
spread before her. She has also under her 
special control a spermaceti candle, and a 
pair of silver snuffers, with which, in 
moments of excitement, she makes ener- 
getic starts for the candle-wick. It was not 
her wish to have the solar lamp. Her 
father, Judge Weymouth, used candles, and 
she had used them for thirty years; and 
they answered their purpose, and she was 
indisposed to see their province invaded. 
She wore a turban out of regard to her 
mother. . . . Pictures garnished the walls, 
a sofa invited to repose, a piano suggested 
music, a stand in one corner was enriched 
with choice literature; under one of the 
windows was a table stocked with flower- 
pots, and bearing geraniums and roses in 
bloom, and many plants whose living ver- 
dure was a shelter for the feelings from the 
storm ; the mantel-piece constituted a gene- 
ral news-office, and collected the papers, 
pamphlets, letters for daily distribution ; 
above it was suspended a shell card-rack, 
the more select depository of the lace- 
edged and enamelled missives of fashion. 
In keeping with the simplicity of 
this scene is that of the kitchen, 
where at either end of the wide 
open fireplace sit its two sole occu- 
pants (the governor and his family 
number fourteen or fifteen in all), 
a man-servant and a maid-servant ; 
the man, holding a lamp, reads the 
newspaper ; the woman is convert- 
ing an old silk dress into a mantilla. 
Richard finds employment in the 
saw-mills of the town, and engages 
in many works for the practical im- 
provement of the place, the rescue 
of drunkards, the relief of the poor, 
being less distinctly a political re- 
former than Felix Holt. However, 
his destiny turns on an encounter 
with a mob which tries to break 
up an anti-slavery meeting. The 
visits of Richard to a sick-room 
brings him into relation with one 
of the governor’s daughters, and a 
mutual attachment results from this. 
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Their love, however, has not a 
smooth course. ‘Certainly not!’ 
anticipates a reader; ‘a man from 
the saw-mills aspiring to the hand 
of a governor’s daughter!’ Nothing 
of the kind ; if there are prejudices 
of that kind in America, it is evident 
that Mr. Judd had not found them, 
except in a very rudimentary condi-. 
tion, in ‘ Woodylin.’ Nor is there 
in the conversations between the 
mechanic and the governor, or any 
of his family, anything to show that 
Richard is their inferior in education 
or refinement. Indeed, it has plainly 
not occurred to the author that any 
reader will be acquainted with the 
word ‘caste.’ The difficulties of 
Richard are, that the leader of the 
mob referred to, whom he had con- 
quered and humiliated, has resolved 
to crush him ; and, with the aid of 
a jealous woman, succeeds in circu- 
lating scandals in connection with 
his name, which he cannot at once 
disprove. These ruin his reforma- 
tory plans and influence, and raise 
a bar between himself and Millicent, 
the governor’s daughter. In the end 
the jealous woman relents and con- 
fesses, and all ends happily. Richard 
Edney by no means abounds in the 
quaint and vigorous sketches of 
Margaret, but its quiet portraits 
and half-gossippy incidents are as 
genuineand fragrant as wild flowers. 
The present writer has attended 
many anti-slavery meetings in 
America, and can bear witness to 
the fidelity with which one is de- 
scribed in the following extract : 


An anti-slavery meeting was gathered at 
the City Hall. It comprised men and 
women from Victoria Square and Knuckle 
Lane; from the factories and saw-mills; 
from taverns and alehouses. 

The lecturer had perhaps more of truth 
than of love in his composition; he was 
one who would not receive a cotton shirt 
from a slaveholder, lest, like Edward the 
Confessor, when a tax he had imposed was 
brought before him, he should see a little 
devil jumping about it. He seemed to feel, 
in regard to slavery, as it is related some 
Puritans felt about Popery, that a thwack 
at it was the best cure for the heart-burn. 
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Possibly, acting on an old notion that en- 
chantment cannot subsist in running water, 
he thought that the spell whereby that 
direful evil infutuates the popular mind 
might be broken by setting in motion the 
currents of popular feeling. He was earnest 
and vehement; quite Pauline, quite Savo- 
narolian. His words did not exemplify so 
much the rain on the new-mown grass, as 
the fire and the stubble. It seemed as if 
he would burn the grass rather than be at 
the trouble of mowing it. 

The audience listened patiently awhile ; 
many with a deep conviction of the justice 
of his cause,—others overpowered by the 
terror of his language. But uneasiness 
manifested itself, either from fright or from 
offence. The speaker no whit faltered. He 
seemed like one who was used, as the pro- 
phet says, to threshing the mountains and 
making them small as the dust. And 
though these mountains were, like Olympus, 
covered with gods, it made no difference ; 
the gods must come down. Presently there 
was hissing, and scraping, and groaning. 
Diana was great, but old and gouty withal, 
and she could not be ousted suddenly. He 
spake of the recent (Mexican) war, and its 
connection with his subject, and with na- 
tional affairs generally. And now the gods 
rallied, and particularly Clover and his 
confréres, young Chassford, Glendar, and 
others. 

‘That war,’ he said, ‘is the disgrace of 
the nation and the triumph of slavery. 
Both are a curse, cleaving like leprosy to 
the comeliness of the Republic; both are a 
wickedness of such magnitude that perdi- 
tion is not deep enough to hold them!’ 

‘ Repeat those words!’ cried Clover, 
springing from his seat. The speaker re- 
peated them in such a way there could be 
no possibility of misapprehending them. 
‘Drag him from the desk!’ ‘Pitch him 
from the window!’ rang from different 
parts. Timorousness took the alarm, and 
some would have left the house. Dr. 
Broadwell arose and said, ‘ Be quiet, friends; 
if the lecturer's truth does not hurt us, his 
rhetoric surely will not. There is no 
danger.’ 

Clover, with two or three others, leaped 
forward to the platform on which the lec- 
turer stood. ‘I wish to speak,’ he said. 
‘Certainly,’ replied the other. ‘This fel- 
low,’ so Clover harangued, ‘assaults the 
nation—he assaults the people! He mocks 
at our institutions—he scoffs at our govern- 
ment! He would wrench the flag from the 
mizen-peak of our glory! he would break 
the band-chain of our destiny! Might is 
right; Might rules; Might gives law; 
Might blew up the fort of Moultan; Might 
thrashed the Chinese; Might burned Little 
Berebee ; Might captured Osceola; Might 
punished Sullivan! Great is Might! Who 
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will join in that shout? Who will cheer 
Might ?’ 

The response was vociferous, but sparse. 
There could not have been more than a 
dozen individuals out of three hundred en- 
gaged in it. Yet it sounded large, and 
seemed to fill the house ; and as with Sten- 
tor lungs the sentiment was repeated, 
‘Great is Might!’ there were those who 
thought it prevailed. Some weak and ner- 
vous ones yielded to it, and fell in with it ; 
some who were opposed to it, judging it to 
be the sovereign voice, were disposed to 
acquiesce in it; and if a vote had been 
taken on the instant, it would probably 
have carried the house. 

‘I question the response; I repudiate 
the sentiment!’ cried the lecturer. 

‘Woe be unto you!’ responded Clover. 
‘Might rises; Might blots out its enemies ; 
Might crushes you!’ He laid his arm 
heavily on the shoulder of the lecturer, as 
if he expected to see him vanish through 
the floor. Instantly there was a bellowing 
from all sides, ‘ Do him, Clover!’ ‘ Devour 
him!’ ‘Take him up with a pair of tongs !’ 
Meanwhile, Richard, backed by some 
friends, mounted the dais, and while 
Clover was adjusting himself to the under- 
taking of despatching the lecturer at a 
single swallow, he swung his cap, and 
shouted, ‘Great is Truth!’ and his com- 
rades vibrated the cry, and by deep, pul- 
monary thunders it rolled through the hall ; 
and the Might-voices, bemazed by the 
Truth-voices, fled screeching away. But 
Clover, not a little incensed, darting his 
skinny eye at Richard, said, ‘ Who are you 
that dares cross the path of Might? Who 
are you that presumes to lift your puny 
arm against the victorious awe-spreading 
march of this powerful, this tremendous 
nation ?’ 

‘I am Richard Edney,’ replied the other. 

‘You are a traitor’s whelp,’ pursued 
Clover. 


A blow from Clover pretty soon 
follows, and in reply Richard suc- 
ceeds in pinioning his arms and 
holding him on the floor, where he 
remains quiet until the conclusion 
of the lecture. At the end, Richard 
draws the amazed Clover’s arm 
through his, and leaves the house 
with him. 

Mr. Judd left in manuscript a 
dramatic work which has never been 
published. It is entitled The White 
Hills ; an American Tragedy. It was 
suggested by the general rage for 
seeking gold in California, and is 
dated 1851. In Sullivan’s History 
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of Maine there is the following pas- 
sage : 

The White Mountains have a singular 
appearance, when viewed from a distance : 
their tops are white like snow. There was 
an early expectation of finding a gem of 
immense size and value on this mountain: 
it was conjectured, and it is yet believed by 
some, that a carbuncle is suspended from a 
rock over a pond of water there. While 
many, in the early days of the country’s 
settlement, believed this report, each one 
was afraid that his neighbour should be- 
come the fortunate proprietor of the prize, 
by right of prior possession. To prevent 
this, credit was given to the tale of the 
natives, that the place was guarded by an 
evil spirit, who troubled the waters, and 
raised a dark mist, on the approach of 
human footsteps. 


This legend suggested the frame- 
work of The White Hills. The prin- 
cipal character is a student pinched 
by poverty even to madness. Mam- 
mon appears to him, and leads him 
to a spot from which through a 
glass he sees the radiant jewel. 
Resolved to snatch the prize, he is 
warned of the peril of the genius 
that guards it, and directed to take 
counsel of the witch Vafer. The 
conditions upon which he finds that 
he can alone reach the great pearl 
are that he must surrender each 
object that is holiest, his blind 
mother, the maiden to whom his 
love is plighted, and his high aspi- 
rations. Besides the deep struggles 
and the affecting scenes to which 
these renunciations give rise, which 
are given with much feeling and 
force, there are incidentally depicted 
many of the striking objects and 
views of the White Hills with which 
tourists are familiar, as the Flume, 
the Basin, and the Profile. 

As he was writing the last scene 
of this work the curtain fell upon 
it, and upon many other high hopes 
and aims—the curtain of death. 
Mr. Judd had been married several 
years, had built a cottage, and was 
surrounded by a happy little family, 
when he died at the age of forty. 
He was about visiting Boston to 
give a lecture, and went to pass the 
night at an inn connected with the 
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station, which was at some distance 
from his house, in order that he 
might more conveniently start by 
the early morning train. He was 
not well when he left home, and it 
is probable that neither the room 
or bed in which he was placed at 
the inn were well aired. On going 
to bed he was seized with violent 
chills, and in the morning was in 
great pain. The distress of mind 
at being compelled to give up a 
series of important lecturing and 
ministerial engagements helped to 
depress his system so that it could 
not repel the inflammatory disease 
that had attacked him. His mind 
wandered during his illness, but it 
wandered through glorious realms. 
To his sister-in-law he said : ‘ I have 
had such wonderful visitations since 
I have been sick; such glorious, 
transcendent visions; I have almost 
become a believer in spiritual com- 
munications ina moment.’ When 
she asked if they were persons that 
he saw, he said, ‘ No, not persons, 
but states of being. They seem to 
be sub-local. I have been on the 
tops of mountains before, but now 
I have been wnder the mountains. 
Oh, I would be willing to be sick a 
month, for one such night as I have 
had.’ When at last his conscious- 
ness was clear, he thought only of 
his wife and children, and dwelt 
with much delight on the fact that 
he had never struck either of the 
latter a single blow. At another 
time he broke out with tones of 
anguish at leaving them, but pre- 
sently became calm, and saying, 
‘I’m doing well,’ died. His con- 
gregation remembered that in the 
last discourse that he ever preached 
he had said, ‘ Will it be you that 
shall next perform the last sad 
duties to the cold remains of your 
pastor P’ 

Rarely has any village witnessed 
a more touching scene than did 
Augusta on that Sunday morn- 
ing of January when the body of 
Sylvester Judd was borne to the 
churchyard. Into the beautiful 
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church, where funereal black 
blended with the evergreen of 
Christmas, came all, regardless of 
sect, to look upon his placid fea- 
tures. The ministers of other 
churches forgot that he was a 
Unitarian, and all of them joined 
to bear to the grave him whom all 
loved, who had lifted them above 
many prejudices, and driven the 
demon Intolerance from their beau- 
tiful city. Hundreds of children 
came with flowers, which were 
strewn upon the coffin, and on the 
floor over which it was to pass, 
and the house was filled with an 
odour that symbolised to all the 
beauty and fragrance of his teach- 
ings and his life. The coffin lay 
on the communion table, at the 
foot of that symbol —to him a sym- 
bol of self-devotion—which he so 
loved, the cross. His children 
came to the altar to look upon him, 
and a little one exclaimed, ‘ How 
beautiful father looks!’ The choir 
sang a sweet hymn, a chorus from 
Philo sung by children. 


O Love of God! we seek to dwell 
In love and God and thee; 

The end of woes, the end of sins 
Shall love’s perfection be. 


O Crucified! we share thy cross ; 
Thy passion too sustain ; 

We die thy death, to live thy life, 
And rise with thee again. 


O Glorified! thy glory breaks ; 
Our new-born spirits sing ; 
Salvation cometh with the morn ; 
Hope spreads a heavenward wing. 


With bearers from various churches 
the mournful train passed over the 
old bridge and along the roads to 
which his pen had given some 
touches of romance. <A few snow- 
flakes were softly falling, and the 
sky was shrouded when they left 
the church: but when the crowd 
had gathered about the grave the 
clouds parted, and a great burst of 
light came, reminding his friends 
of words he once wrote of a like 


occasion—‘ As the relics were con- 
veyed into the tomb the clouds 
broke away in the heavens ; a bland 
light diffused itself over the seve- 
rities of the season; there seemed 
something of bloom, or warmth of 
colouring, in that blue break of the 
skies. How fair an induction to 
the final rest!’ In the afternoon 
his congregation met and resolved 
that it should be their aim to realise 
the ideal church which he had 
sought to establish. But his me- 
mory is the treasure of the whole 
city. And to this day it is the 
custom of the children of Augusta 
to join together every May-day 
morning, and repair to the grave of 
their departed friend, to twine green 
wreaths about his tomb and garland 
it with the emblems of immortality. 

He was indeed above all others 
the minister and representative of 
children. The writer of this paper 
saw and listened to Mr. Judd about 
a year before his death, when he 
was pleading before the autumnal 
assembly of Unitarian ministers for 
the general adoption in _ their 
churches of the principle that chil- 
dren should be regarded as mem- 
bers of them by birthright, and 
that they should take care to have 
their faith associated in every child’s 
mind with its innocent gaieties. His 
face was of exceeding beauty, with 
light clear complexion, blue eyes, 
and flaxen hair; intellect and kindly 
feeling were blended in his expres- 
sion; his nervous-sanguine tem- 
perament rendered his cheeks mir- 
rors to the glow of his enthusiasm, 
and his voice was rich as the vibra- 
tion of a wind-swept string. There 
was about his mouth and eyes an 
infantine expression, which ren- 
dered the great brow almost a sur- 
prise ; and the writer remembers 
feeling, when that speaker sat down, 
as if he had been listening to one 
specially endowed to renew the 


ancient benediction upon little chil- 
dren. 
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CHAPTER 


MARSTONS. 


XXVIII. 


NIGHT. 


T was August. The town was 

emptied of pleasure-seekers ; and, 
every day, such of its country-loving 
folk as could afford to take a holiday 
escaped from their homes, awhile, 
by rail, or road, or river. Wher- 
ever the fields are green, or the 
water salt, within a day’s reach of 
London, there will you be sure 
to find some of its citizens, in 
these burning August days. The 
steamers, laden with them, passed 
Olivia’s window every hour, bound 
for Ramsgate, Margate, and such 
places. She could distinguish fa- 
thers and mothers, with troops of 
little children, upon deck, and she 
saw them, in her mind’s eye, as 
they would be, some hours hence, 
sprawled upon a shingly beach, and 
lazily turning over the shells and 
pebbles, which the waves washed 
She could not 


up to their feet. 
always repress a feeling of longing 
at these times: it seemed as if she 
only were prison-bound, in the great 
murky city, and that the very 
poorest had their breathing spaces 
m open fields, or beside the yet 


more open sea. She thought with 
a sigh of pleasant summer days at 
the Cedars, in the past year, that 
seemed already so far away, of her 
doves cooing ‘in the hot blue still- 
ness of noontide, of the river— 
that same river—gleaming between 
dark arms of stately cedars on the 
lawn. It was buta transient regret, 
no more than a physical desire for 
the peace and freedom of the coun- 
try. Her heart was where she was, 
not all the beauty or wealth in the 
world would have made her leave it ; 
and when she thought of the change 
that was wrought in herself, when 
she remembered the blindness that, 
one short year before, had obscured 
her mental vision, and imperilled 


her whole life’s happiness, she 
thanked God that in his wisdom, 
he had sent her adversity, and 
driven her to a poor London lodg- 
ing from that luxurious home. 

In place of that tranquil exis- 
tence—ruffled for a season by the 
presence of something she now 
knew to be worthless—Life, hard, 
inexorable Life, with its struggles 
and sorrows, its passions and dis- 
appointments, had swept her now 
into its mighty whirlpool. Never 
more could she be as she had been : 
every day carried her further and 
further from that time, every day 
brought its hard-fought battle, with 
patience to suffer its scars and 
wounds, with less of hope, and more 
of knowledge, with less of faith 
in men, and more of faith in God, 
with less of trust in her own 
strength, and more of trust in Him 
without whom no sparrow falleth 
to the ground. 

She was resigned now to lose the 
old man ; she knew that he was pass- 
ing away from her, peacefully and 
without pain, and that the end could 
not be far off. He was going to re- 
join her, with whom years ago he 
had grieved so bitterly to part—to 
whose memory he had ever re- 
mained so faithful. Was it not all 
gain tohim? That good daughter, 
who, from childhood upwards, had 
been his companion in joy, his com- 
fort in sorrow, his guardian angel 
in old age, to her alone it was all 
loss, and should she repine? She 
felt that rather ought she to rejoice. 
He was spared all suffering—all 
knowledge of evil days fallen on his 
children—all anxiety for them in 
the future time. Surely it was a 
good end. 

One golden August morning, he 
tottered into the parlour, upon 
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Fritz’s arm, a full hour later than 
usual, When Olivia entered, a few 
minutes afterwards, she found him 
in argument with Fritz; the old 
soldier trying, as usual, to get his 
master near the open window. 

‘Si m’sieu foudrait pien s’ab- 
brocher a la fenétre.’ 

‘ Qu’est-ce que vous me proposer 
1a ?’ was the rejoinder, in a tone of 
feeble indignation. ‘ Par ung pa- 
reille temps! Il fait trop froid, je 
vous dis.’ 

‘Ach! m/’sieu, il fait joliment 
jaud—auchourd’hui. Le zoleil fera 
du pien 4 m’sieu.’ 

‘Tl ne faut pas congtredire la 
raison, Fritz. Je vous répéte, que 
jai les veines glacées.’ 

Olivia motioned Fritz aside. She 
bade him light a fire ; then drew a 
stool to her father’s feet, and sitting 
there, took his hands in hers, and 
chafed them. There was a look in 
her father’s face that alarmed her. A 
change, to which she could not be 
blind, had come over him since last 
night ; but his senses were clearer, 
and his articulation stronger than 
she had known to be the case for 
some weeks past. He thanked her 
for warming his hands, made hislittle 
jest about a daughter being better 
than a swn sometimes—and asked 
whether Mr. Thompson had called 
yet? That visitor was now regu- 
larly expected daily—but he often 
came in several times during the 
course of the morning ; and some- 
times before Mr. Marston had left 
his room. From various little indi- 
cations latterly, his daughter had 
seen how constantly Thompson was 
in the old man’s thoughts. It was 
not what he said; for true to his 
character, he said little; but he 
fidgeted in the morning until 
Thompson came, and would ask 
fifty times a day whether he was in 
the room. Still she was surprised, 
when he now exclaimed of a sudden, 

‘Thompson is forty—a very good 
age for marrying, that. A man 


has sown his wild oats then. A 
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shrewd man too, I see, on further 
acquaintance—not to be done by a 
horse-dealer. And he has a com. 
petency.—Well, he is a man I would 
trust with a good deal—eh, Olivia ?’ 

There was a pause. ‘I am sure 
you might trust him with anything, 
papa’—but she said it with less 
frankness than was common with 
her: and her cheek was crimson, 
could he only have seen it. 

‘Have you heard from Rupert 
lately ?’ asked the old man ab- 
ruptly. 

‘Two days ago. I told you, at 
the time, if you remember, dear 
father.’ 

‘Aye—aye—so you did. In Ca- 
lifornia—getting on—getting on— 
sure to be Claxton’s partner in 
time,—with the money he can bring 
to the firm, at my death. It’s pos- 
sible, you know, Olivia—I say it’s 
possible—that I shall not see him 
again : 

He stopped. She pressed the 
hand she held, and said hurriedly, 

‘Shall I write to him, dear fa- 
ther? Shall I tell him to come 
home ?’ 

‘On no account—why should you, 
child ? He'll find all the accounts 
square—not a penny owing—he 
knows that—and he knows all about 
the dividends. He can take the 
money out of Lozados’ hands now, 
if he chooses, of course—though I 
think he’ll acknowledge I was 
right, and that it’s as safe there as 
in the Bank of England. I’ve no- 
thing to tell him. He has my bless- 
ing—you'll give him that. He has 
been a good son—never given me a 
day’s trouble. Tell him I hope he’ll 
take a good wife to himself—such 
a one as his mother was—if he can 
find her like; J never did.’ 

The sun streamed through the 
half-closed blinds, making an au- 
reole of the silver hair around the 
old man’s temples, as he leant back 
in his chair. Olivia would not speak. 
She knew how far his thoughts had 
wandered, away from the children 
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he was leaving, to the wife he was 
about to rejoin: But, after a while, 
the thought of that good daughter 
at his feet returned to him; and he 
raised his head, saying— 

‘ As for you, my girl, you will be 
left alone now—and it isn’t good 
for any woman to be alone, I 
think ; look at your aunt Clorinda. 
You’ ll want some man to take care 
of you, when I’m gone, and Rupert 
is married. Don’t be romantic, and 
choose a young fellow, because he 
is good-looking, or some nonsense 
of that kind. ‘Take aman, even if 
ne’s past forty, who has a good 
head on his shoulders, and a good 
heart in his body, and—and has a 
competence—and knows the value 
of money—not a giddy spendthrift. 
if you know of such a one, Olivia, 
why you have my leave to take 
him—do you hear F 

What could she say? She mur- 
mured something: she knew not 
what, and he went on: 

‘I’ve a mind to see about it— 
to speak to—to some one, before I 
leave you, child. I should be easier 
about you, if I knew you were in 
vyood hands and 

‘ Dearest father! let me beseech 
you not. Make your mind easy 
about me; Rupert will look after 
me, and the rest is in God’s 
hands. Put your trust in Him, for 
me, darling, “and do not let your 
thoughts be troubled about my fu- 
ture. 

‘You have your mother’s fortune, 
you know—ten thousand pounds, 
Olivia, in Lozados’ hands.—If any 
designing knave should get hold of 
it—eh ? Now, as I’m sure he is 
an honest man, I shouldn’t mind 
telling Mr. Thom 

‘No! no! I implore you not. 
if you would not hurt and distress 
me heyond all measure, you will 
say nothing—nothing about me to 
any one. The person you mean is 
a true friend—and will prove such, 
l'm sure, if I need one—when you 
are taken from me—but he can 
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never be anything more—never. 
Dear father, let us not talk about 
me—tell me how you feel ?’ 

‘ Cold—and it’s dark—very dark, 
Olivia—and I’ve a strange kind of 
feeling ; for my memory hasn’t been 
very good of late—and I’ve often felt 
confused—but now, all that I’ve ever 
done since I was a boy comes back 
to me so clearly—I see it all—and 
your mother, my dear, as she was 
when I married her—and my fol- 
lies as a young man, and her pa- 
tience with me—it seems only 
yesterday that I upset her in the 
stanhope. Ah! I was mad for ridin 
and driving—I was a wild blade, 
until she steadied me, and brought 
me to business habits. What a wife 
she was to me! It’s weary work 
being parted so many years—most 
of all, when it gets so cold and 
dark, child—that’s why I’m not 
sorry to go—for she is waiting for 
me there, I know it; and if it wasn’t 
that you’ ll have no one to take care 
of you, while Rupert is _ away, I 
should be very glad to go.’ 

(To take care of her! Heaven 
save the mark!) She besought him, 
once more, not to trouble his mind 
about her. She bade him remember 
that with her aunt she could always 
find a home until Rupert’s return. 
He seemed pacified. His voice had 
grown very weak again, and she 
wheeled his chair yet nearer to 
the fire. 

‘No warmth,’ he murmured, 
stretching his withered hands over 
the flame. ‘Shocking bad coal you 
burn, Olivia—dark—very dark— 
we had good fires—it was light and 
warm when she was here—Is my 


journal written ?—Mind you write 


your journal every day, child. Is 
that Rupert’s voice I hear ?’ 

‘It is mine, sir,’ said Thompson, 
who had just entered, and was 
speaking to Olivia. He came up to 
the old man’s side, and took one 
of his hands ; and his face confirmed 
the dread at Olivia’s heart. 

‘ Aye—I forgot—Rupert is away ; 
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true. But you have been as a son 
to me for some months past, I think. 
{ sha’n’t be here much longer. [ll 
wish you good-bye now, and then 
that'll be done. Look after her a 
little when I am gone, will you? 
She'll have no one but her aunt at 
first, and she’s—well, no matter. 
You needn’t squeeze my hand so 
hard, child. I won’t say anything, 
since you don’t wish it. My son 
will be back by and by (he’ ll be a 
rich man, some day, mark my 
words), and he’ll thank you for— 
for everything. Don’t send away 
Fritz, Olivia. Keep him as long— 
as—you can; then, when he’s too 
old, give him an annuity. Have I 
said that in my will? I forget— 
it’s so long since I wrote it—but 
you'll remember it—eh? there’s a 
good child—aye, you always were 
good, from a little thing. The 
others, who went before her, weren’t 
as good as you. You were always her 
favourite, Olivia, and now—I shall 
see her first—well !’ 

Thus he rambled on, often half 
inaudibly, of the past, of the pre- 
sent, of the future—practical con- 
siderations and anxieties for his 
daughter’s welfare, interspersed 
w ith memories of a by-gone time. 
Presently, the doctor, who had been 
sent for, “arrived. It was indeed as 
they feared, and as the old man, 
happily, himself felt: the end was 
drawing near. Human skill could 
no longer ward off the inexorable 
hand. At Olivia’s request, Thompson 
went in search of one of the young 
eurates of the district, who had 
often been with Mr. Marston before. 

He came, and, while the dying 
man was yet conscious, while his 
voice was yet strong enough to 
murmur the responses, the service 
of the church was read in that little 
parlour, with the August sunlight 
streaming out upon the river yon- 
der, and sounds of gay music, and 
of } busy life, wafted up from the 
deck of the steamers into the pre- 
sence of Death himself 
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There was no swift and sudden 
severance of the bonds that held 
body and soul together—no heart- 
wrung words at parting—no mo- 
ment of supreme and passionate 
agony. As day slid into darkness, 
as purple clouds of twilight gathered 
around the earth, and night came— 
no one could say exactly at what 
instant—so it was with the old 


man. They watched him, hour by 
hour, as the voice failed, and thx 
breath fluttered more and mon 


feebly ; and they saw not it had 
stopped, until they held a mirror t 
the lips. Then Olivia knew that 
the Night was, indeed, come. 

Ah, bereaved ones, how could y« 
support the coming of such Night, 
were it not for the certain know- 
ledge of a glorious Morning—tl 
morning of a Day where parting is 
not; neither scorn, nor sorrow : 
where no fear of future evil shall 
trouble the horizon, nor mist o! 
coming tears shall veil the cloud- 
less blue ? 

Farewell, old man: take thy rest 
there awhile, under the shadow of 
the cypress thy loving child hath 
planted at thy feet: all alike to 
thee, now, dry summer’s heat, or 
winter’s snow; wild winds of au- 
tumn driving the red leaves into 
hes aps ar ound thee, or sweet spring- 
rains, awakening the flowers at thy 
head-stone, into ‘life : thy sleep shall 
remain unbroken, until that Day 
when the just and the unjust shall 
arise, and stand together before the 
throne of their Father which is in 
Heaven. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


IN WHICH A QUESTION IS 
ANSWERED, 
Olivia roused herself during tl: 
heavy days that followed, tearless, 
but with a dead weight at he 
heart, to do all that was requisite 
She sent for her father’s lawyer : 
she wrote a few lines to her aunt. 


rom the latter she looked for litt! 
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help, little sympathy in her great 
sorrow. But, indeed, she never 
thought of herself. All her thoughts 
were with him who was gone. She 
wrote as a duty. It would have 
seemed impossible to her, at that 
moment, that anything done by a 
person who was so outside all her 
deepest thoughts and feelings as 
her aunt, could have power to move 
her. Yet the letter Miss Pringle 
wrote to her niece, while yet Mr. 
Marston lay unburied, smote the 
girl like a sword. And its Chelten- 
ham-divine consolations poured no 
oil into the wounds it made else- 
where. 

The letter ran thus: 

‘My dear Olivia,—The news of 
the sad event contained in your few 
lines which have just come to hand 
have shocked me very much. I am 
sure you must feel the loss of your 
dear papa deeply. But,alas! we are 
all mortal, my love, and your parent 
has paid ‘the debt of Nature, at a 
very advanced age! You must re- 
member that. It would ill become 
us to murmur at the decrees of Pro- 
vidence, Indeed, with all your poor 
papa’s infirmities (which I found so 
greatly increased, the last time I 
saw him), one cannot but regard 
it as a happy release which has 
called him to another world. As the 
Rev. Mr. Sparshot once observed 
to me, we must learn to view such 
events as merciful dispensations. 
Your well regulated mind, my dear 
niece, no doubt does. so view your 
poor papa’s removal, and remem- 
bering David’s conduct on a similar 
sort of occasion, you do not, I am 
sure, indulge a morbid grief. And 
now to turn to temporal concerns. 
The little that was saved of my 
poor brother-in-law’s fortune, goes 


of course legally to Rupert (and 
do not forget, by the bye, there are 
coupons of some shares in the North- 
Nastern, which poor Mr. Marston 
always would keep himself, instead 
of sending them, like every one else, 
[ was going to 


to the banker’s). 
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say that this trifling property Rupert 
certainly ought—now that he is in a 
fair way of business, and likely to be 
a Croesus some day—to give up to 
you. Indeed, I am sure “he will do 
SO, as soon as you can hear from 
him—so I look upon ye as settled. 
And now, of course, my dear, I 
shall hope and expect that you will 
come and take up your residence 
with me, as your only natural pro- 
tector; and with our united in- 
comes you may live in a manner 
more becoming your station than 
you have lately done. This, I am 
sure is what your brother would 
wish. 

‘I regret deeply that a catarrh, 
caught a few evenings ago, confines 
me to my room; otherwi ise, you 
may feel swe, I should fly at once to 
my beloved niece. But do not be 
uneasy about me, as Dr. Squills 

says I shall cer tainly be quite well 

in a couple of days. By that time 
the last sad ceremony will be over, 
and my mourning will be made. I 
shall then call upon you—suppose 
we say on Wednesday at three 
o’clock >—and I hope to bring you 
back with me here.—Ever, my dear 
Olivia, your very affectionate aunt, 
* CLORINDA PRINGLE.’ 

Poor Olivia got this letter on 
the fourth day of her great sorrow. 
I have said it smote her keenly; 
it recalled her thoughts violently 
and harshly to her utter loneliness, 
with this frivolous little old woman 
for her only stay and support. She 
tried to put it all away from her, to 
forget the letter and its writer, and, 
in some sort, she did so, until after 
the funeral. 

Then, the day after, the day she 
expected her aunt to call, she nerved 
herself to write a note, which she 
sent by a special messenger up to 
Bayswater. It was to beg Miss 
Pringle not to come,—not to come 
for four days. At the end of that 
time she would leave the lodging 
she was in—she would go and live 
with her aunt. She felt she 
F2 
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could not trust herself to see Miss 
Pringle that day,—bedecked in 
bugles and crape flounces ; but, not 
the less, she saw that the sacrifice 
of her own peace and solitude must 
be made. I think she never disliked 
her aunt so much, as now she saw 
herself compelled to live alone with 
her. 

To live alone with any human 
being whom one can neither honour, 
respect, nor love, must always be a 
hard trial. In poor Olivia’s con- 
dition it seemed about the hardest 
that could have been imposed. Yet 
she accepted it. 

At this juncture, the offer to live 
with another human being, whom 
she did honour, respect, (and love ?) 
came to her, and—strange incon- 
sistency—she declined it. 

It was on this wise. 

Mr. Thompson (apparently as a 
matter of course) undertook all the 
arrangements for the funeral. He 
troubled Olivia very little with 
questions as to her wishes; he knew 
what they would be. Everything 
was as simple as possible. Olivia 
herself followed her father to his 
grave in Kensal Green, with Mr. 
Thompson, Mr. Marchbank the 
= and Fritz. The old German 

yas deeply moved as they lowered 
his master’s body into the earth, 
but the pale girl ‘beneath her black 
hood shed no tear. When all was 
over, she moved forward; gave one 
long last look into the grave that 
held him she had loved so well, and 
walked slowly away. Mr. Thomp- 
son handed her into the coach. He 
had come with her, but it was evi- 
dent that he was not going back. He 
held out his hand, and she took it ; 
but no word was spoken on either 
side. Neither that day nor the next 
did he come near her. 

She expected him—she looked 
for him—in vain. She wanted to 
thank him, which she felt she had 
never yet done; to tell him all he had 
been to her—to talk to him about 
her future—to consult him on sun- 
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dry small matters—to ask him to 
write to Rupert; for they must be- 
come friends: there was no end of the 
things she wanted to see him about. 
Before the funeral he had told her, 
that whenever she wanted him she 
was to send up to his rooms; but 
now the door of the first floor 
remained locked, and its shutters 
barred, all that Wednesday in which 
Miss Pringle was to have called, 
and got her niece’s note instead. 
The lawyer came, and talked over 
the state of her affairs ; but the firm 
stedfast friend remained unaccount- 
ably absent. 

What was he doing all that day ? 
Was he walking to and fro ‘under 
the shade of melanc holy boughs,’ 
restlessand troubled in his mind, un- 
able to resolve the doubts, the hear t- 
deep difficulties, that beset him 
The moment for decision was come. 
If he hesitated, it was not for him- 
self. He had long felt that here 
was a woman whom he never could 
mistrust, as he did most others. He 
had grown to love her very deeply, 


with all the singleness and strength 


of his nature. And that nature had 
gone through the refiner’s fire, since 
the mere passionate desire for a 
woman’s beauty had wrought his 
destruction years ago. 

But the question was whether he 
was justified towards her in taking 
this step. She did not love him, 
that he said to himself, he knew. 
She had a true regard, and friend- 
ship, and so on, for him, as was 
natural in a girl towards a man 
nearly double her age. Could he 
make her happy, if, to save her- 
self from a miserable life of depen- 
dence, she consented to marry him? 
That he, with his experience of life 
—his bitter experience of married 
life—should be trying to answer 
this question in the affirmative 
seemed strange. Until the last 
week or two, it had always been a 
strong and decided negative. Now 
he began to waver, perhaps, with the 
prospect of approaching separation. 
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On the Thursday morning, at 
ten, he came. She was upstairs, 
packing her few clothes and books 
in the great carriage-imperial, which 
had bee mn saved from the wreck, a 
year before, to bring them hither 
when Fritz announced that her 
visitor was below. 

Her heart beat quicker. She 
went down to him, pale and flut- 
tered at the thought of all she 
wished to say, and of how hard it 
was to find words in which to tell 
what one felt deeply. 

‘I did not come to you yester- 
day,’ he began, ‘as I knew March- 
bank was to be here, and that you 
must have much to arrange with 
him; and I thought what I had to 
say, you could listen to better to- 
day, when you had cleared your 
mind of any necessary business, 
than you could yesterday. First, 
tell me what further use I can be of 
to you.’ 

Olivia. ‘You have been my only 
friend in all my trouble. I never 
ean be grateful enough to you 
for———” 

Mr. T. ‘Don’t talk of gratitude. 
You know [ hate the word. What 
| have done, of course any man 
would have done for any woman, | 
want to do something more, if you’ll 
let me. Let us put false delicacy 
aside, and talk openly. I suppose 
your father died badly off, and it is 
possible you may have some little 
temporary difficulties about bills, 
and so on. You know quite well 
that I am not a poor man—that I 
have more than I can spend, and no 
one I care for to spend it on. You 
say you are grateful to me. Will 
you do me a pleasure, in return? 
Will you make free use of my 
purse—let us say, for the time 
being—till your brother returns ?’ 

If Olivia had spoken with hesita- 
tion before, her words came readily 
enough now. 

‘lam in no distress for money, 
thank you. My dear father was 
poor latterly, and I am poor; but I 
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have enough money to meet every 

call which this hee avy, heavy blow 
ola with it. Your generous 
offer--——’ 

Mr. T. ‘If you won't accept it, 
we won’t talk about it. I hope 
things are as you say. But where 
are you going to live, and how ? 
You can’t be by yourself, and you’re 
not going to that dreadful old 
woman, surely ? ’ 

. * Yes, I am.’ 

Mr. T. ‘ You'll be miserable. 
know you can’t bear her.’ 

O. *I can’t pretend to be fond 
of her; but I have no choice.’ 

Mr. T. ‘You'll never be able to 
stand it. Do you know that there’s 
no slavery—no hell upon earth’ 
(he spoke vehemently those words) 
‘equal to that of living in the 
house, day after day, with a woman 
you hate ?’ 

Olivia (gently). “7 
strong a term. 


did not use so 
I have only no love 
for my aunt, and I have lived in 
the same house with her. Besides, 
my brother will be back in a few 
months.’ 
Mr. T. 
marry.’ 
Olivia 


‘Your brother may 


t pause). ‘1 can 


always go out as a governess, you 


(after 


know, if I find my life with my 
aunt insupportable.’ 

Mr. T. ‘A governess’s life, in 
nine cases out of ten, is worse than 
a servant's.’ 

What could be his object, Olivia 
asked herself, in thus cruelly paint- 
ing, in the blackest colours, each 
probable future for her? She was 
silent; and he continued, but with 
a hesitation foreign to him— 

‘You say you do not love your 
aunt: could you bear better to live 
with any one else, for whom you 
may feel some degree of regard— 
with me, for instance? I see the 
question takes you by surprise. 
Don’t answer in a hurry. I’m old 
—too old for you, I know. Iam 
not likely to be attractive to a girl; 
but you have known something of 
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me, now, for five or six months. I 
have known something of you for 
even longer, watching you daily in 
your life here, before chance brought 
us together. Shall I say chance, or 

eall by a better name than we apply 
to hazard, that which may result in 
our mutual happiness? It rests 
with you. If you think I have the 
power of making you happy, say 


that you will marry me, instead of 


going to your aunt.’ 

~ Not a word of love—of that sort 
of love which a girl of two and 
twenty has a right to look for from 
the man who asks her to be his 
wife! It was a strangely worded 
proposal ; and yet it scarcely seemed 
so to her who listened. She never, 
for a single instant, had supposed 
that he cared for her; and she was 
not now undeceived. For one thing 
flashed, clear and indubitable, upon 
her: her dear, dead father, taking 
advantage of some moment when 
she was out of the room, /«/, after 
all, spoken to him. The old pride, 
far down in her heart, took fire. A 
little flush came into her cheek, and 
she sat there, for a moment or two, 
silent. 

She told herself in those few 
seconds what her secret heart of 
hearts knew long before, that she 
could love this man as his wife, and 
place her future blindly in his 
hands. But did she not know in 
what light he regarded marriage ? 
how he loathed “that ‘thraldom ’ 
against which he had so often railed + 
Did she not know that he was asking 
her to be his: wife only out of a 
chivalrous pity ? No, it was impos- 
sible; she could never accept this 
sacrifice. She could never marry 
him under such circumstances as 
these. 

‘Il thank you from my heart.’ 
She shook her head. ‘No; it can- 
not be. You have been faithful to 
him unto the end, and even beyond 
it. Lam very, very grateful. I re- 
spect and honour you more than 
any one I have ever known. I 
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think any woman should be proud 
to be your wife ; but there are many 
reasons why I cannot marry you. 
Do not make me s: ay more. I know 
all that prompts your generous 
heart to urge this, but indeed 
cannot be.’ 

Mr. T. ‘Understand me. I never 
expected—I have no right to expect 
—that you should love me with the 
passionate feeling you might have 
for a younger man. I am content 
to accept something less than this, 
Olivia, if you can make up your 
mind to marry me. 
Are you thinking of what I havo 
often said against marriage? Do 
you know that latterly the. thought 
has occurred to me, that perhaps 
Providence cursed me in my youth, 
in order that I might the more 
worthily appreciate an angel of 
consolation in my old ager’ 

‘I hope you will find cne—I am 
sure you ‘deserve it,’ stammered 
Olivia, but in low a tone 
searcely to be audible. 

There was a long pause. She 
kept her eyes fixed on the carpet, 
but her heart beat so loud and 
quick, that she fancied he must 
hear it. He watched her keenly : 
he thought he read her through and 
through. At last, in a saddened 
voice, he said— 

‘Forgive me, if I have pressed 
this t6o soon upon you. Take your 
own time before you give mea reply. 
I have not forgotten how recent 
your sorrow is, and I would not 
have spoken now, but that I foresaw 
you must come to some decision 
speedily about your future. I can 
understand that your heart is too 
much crushed at present to turn at 
once to new ties and interests. But 
let it have time. Think over this 
matter quietly during the next few 
days. Only don’t bind yourself 


You are silent. 


so as 


over, body and soul, to your aunt.’ 
‘I go to her on Saturday,’ 

sighed ; ; and then stopped. 

minute she continued— 
‘But you must not remain in any 


she 
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suspense about my answer. A month 
hence it would be the same. You 
must not think it is because of my 
dear, dear father’s death, that 1 will 
uot say “yes.” You see Iam quite 
calm. I can turn my thoughts to 
anything, since the chief thought, 
and occupation, and joy of my life 
gone. Time cannot affect my 
1 think, since God is good, and 
enables me to bear it so well now. 
Years hence, there will still be the 
empty chair there.’ 

‘But others will be filled, and 
drawn yet closer,’ thought Mr. 
Thompson. ‘Here speaks the warm 
lilial hee art of youth, but kind Nature 
is wiser.’ He only s said— 

‘Shall I write to your 
ther - 

Olivia. * Yes, Tell him all. 
1 mean all—all about our dear 
lather, and what he said to you in 
his last illness. Rupert and you 
must become friends. We never 
ean repay all you have done for us, 
vou know.’ 

Mr. T. * And about you F 
L tell him” 
‘Nothing, if you please. 
Of course I have written to him all 
that is necessary. He will know I 
im gone to my aunt, and will be 
lree from anxiety about me. Dear 
Mr. Thompson, say nothing more 
inthis matter. Be my friend still, 
und do not object to my feeling 
xrateful—deeply grateful to you.’ 

Mr. T. ‘Answer me one other 
question, and then I am silent. 
oes any other and stronger feeling 
prompt you to refuse me ? In short, 
have you ever cared for any one 
else ? If so, tell me, and I will say 
no more.’ 

She hesitated. 
‘no.’ 


we 


loss, 


bro- 


do. 


Shall 


Olivia. 


She could not say 
Yet she felt that her reply 
conveyed an impression wide of the 


when she answered— 

erhaps I once cared for some 

-at least, I thought so then; but 
» proved unworthy any woman’s 

true love. Since that time I have 

had no delusions-——have built no 


truth, 
‘ P 


4 a 
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day-dreams, but lived in the actual 
present.’ 

Upon which Thompson’s mental 
comment was, ‘She cares for the 
blackguard still, whoever he is. 
She thinks she has forgotten him. 
She even thinks she despises him 
If he were to come back to her to- 
morrow she would forgive him 
everything. Poor child! As for 
me, it is but one more wreck in my 
life. What matter? I took care 
not to let her see—she never will 
now—how much I cared for her. 
. wouldn’t let her know it, to 
grieve her, for the world. Fool that 
[ was, to think it possible that the 
sun should rise in my life once 
more. Black—black for ever.’ 

He looked so gloomy and stern, 
as he sat there, pondering thus over 
what she had said, that Olivia 
would have given worlds to have 
added something —she scarcely 
knew what—something that should 
neutralise the effect of her words. 
She did not dare. He got up pre- 
sently to go, and held out his hand 
in silence. 

‘You will come 
Ormsby Crescent ?’ 
pleading way. 

‘1 will; and if I can do anything, 
remember you write to me.’ 

‘But where? You are sometimes 
a week without coming here.’ 

He took up a pencil and wrote— 
‘H. T., Post-office, Westbridge, 
Berks.’ 

‘T shall always get that imme- 
diately,’ he said. 

She felt a passing curiosity to 
know why he lived so far from 
London, and why he should have 
his letters directed with his initials 
only, and to the post-office, too ; 
but her heart was too full and heavy 
to dwell long on such things. She 

saw him go away, and then, when 
she had watched the last of that 
dear, honoured friend, behind the 
drawn-down blinds, as he walked 
away, she locked the door, and 
flung herself on the sofa, and buried 


and see me in 
she said in a 











































































































her head in the 
thought she had done what was 
right. But she sobbed bitterly now 
that it was done. 


cushions. She 


CHAPTER XXX. 


LIFE IN ORMSBY CR 


On Saturday, at eleven, Miss 
Pringle called for her niece. Fritz, 
with certain heavy luggage, was to 
follow next week. Touching him, 
Olivia had been undecided what to 
do for some time, grieving greatly 
to part with the faithful old servant, 
yet fearing that in her aunt’s small 
establishment there might be no 
room for him. To her surprise and 
pleasure, Miss Pringle settled the 
question, by saying, 

‘ Fritz, of course, is coming with 
you? Now that we are two, we 
shall want a man—to vo out with 
us, and so forth— end instead of 
hiring a waiter for my little parties, 
why there he’ll be; and if you pay 
his wages, why his fee ding won't 
cost very much, and there is a fold- 
up bed, in the pantry, he can have. 
He looks a little shabby now, but 
with all your poor papa’s clothes he 
will look quite respectable again. 
But what are you going to do ‘with 
all this furniture, my dear r” 

‘It is to be sold. Mr. Thompson 
thinks he knows some one who will 
take it all at a valuation.’ 

‘Who’s Mr. Thompson? The 
man with the beard, I saw here, 
one day? Take care he doesn't 
cheat you, my dear. Some chance 
lodger in the house, aint he? You 
can’t be too careful about money 
with such people.’ 

‘Mr. Thompson is by far the 
kindest friend we have had since 
our troubles. He is the most 
thorough gentleman, the best and 
noblest man I have ever known, 
incapable of ——’ 

‘There—there, my dear, that ll 

You needn’t get so red honk it. 


ESCENT. 


do. 


I dare say the man is vastly honest 
about 


—only you know nothing 
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him. If I remnember right, he’s a 
painter or something, eh? and has 
only got a room here? You don’t 
even know where he lives. All 
that isn’t exactly calculated to in- 
spire confidence; and in money 
matters—there! there, I won’t say 
another word, since I see it makes 
you so angry-—only if the sale 
realises less than you expect, don’t 
say I didn’t warn you.’ 

What Thompson really did, was 
to ascertain the cost price of every 
stick of furniture from Holland, 
who had furnished the Cedars 
for Mr. Marston, and adding fifty 
pounds to the sum thus calculated, 
which was as much as he dared do, 
without detection, to hand it to 
Olivia, with the observation that 
his friend was delighted to possess 
the things at so reasonable a valua- 
tion. 

The first days with 
passed over well enough. Miss 
Pringle, according to her limited 
capacity, had always been fond of 
her niece, and provided she had 
things her own way, and could 
manage at least two thirds of ber 
niece’s expenditure, she 
likely to be quite content. 
as Olivia was concerned, 
Pringle was quite welcome to do 
this. How much of that small in- 
come was to go towards the house- 
hold, how much was to be laid aside 
for her dress, were questions of 
profound indifference to Olivia, but 
on which her aunt dilated at great 
length. Olivia only stipulated that 
she shonld retain control over a 
certain sum which was to cover 
Fritz’s wages, and to meet any small 
charities unquestioned. As for the 
rest, her aunt might spend it all as 
she liked. Olivia felt too heart- 
weary—too sick of money questions, 
and addition sums, not to be thank- 
ful that her aunt should take the 
trouble off her hands. 

Thus, for a few days, things went 
on smoothly. Miss Pringle kept up 
her perpetual cackle, it is true, uv- 


her aunt 


was now 


As far 
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checked by poor Olivia's pale face, 
and utter want of response, or in- 
terest in the purling flow of her 
aunt’s discourse. But nothing that 
was very actively painful or wound- 
ing to Olivia occurred, and she 
began to think that she might, in 
time, get accustomed to the little 
irritating gnat-bites her aunt’s un- 
ceasing tongue inflicted. She had 
i small pleasant bed-room looking 
to the back, over a bit of garden 
and a tree; and then a row of tiny 
villas, with more gardens in front 
of them; and a winding road, and 
the canal. And boats in the early 
morning, with boys full of health 
and glee, came a-rowing down the 
canal, and barges all. day long 
passed under the bridge there, and 
kept the scene ac tive with a still 
yet busy life. And out there, to the 
left, they were building a new row 
of houses, and Olivia watched the 
builders, day after day, till she 
grew to feel a sort of interest in the 
progress of their work. Then there 
was one smoky little sparrow who 
eyed her suspiciously from the end 
of a brown lilac-bough, with his 
head on one side, for many morn- 
until the attraction of bread- 
crumbs proving too strong, he 
lighted on her window-sill, head 
more on one side than ever, hopped 
—tweaked—twitted—flew away— 
came back—finally grew bold, and 
at the end of a week, was eating 
out of her hand. She could not 
read just then—she could not fix 
her attention on the letters before 
her when she tried, and this sitting 
at the little second floor window, in 
the grey autumn mornings, and 
stealmg up for half-hours during 
the day, away from the ceaseless 
windmill down in the drawing- 
room, was a real relief to the poor 
girl. It was strange, but she 
found her thoughts could often thus 
be drawn away, to sights and 
sounds without, which obstinately 
resisted every other effort to change 
their current. 


; 
Ings, 


Life in Ormsby Crescent. 


Miss Pringle went out daily: in 
a fly, or in a bath-chair—rarely 
a-foot. Olivia walked occasionally 
in the little semi-circular paddock 
beset with a gravel path and privet- 
bushes, which was dignified by 
the name of the Crescent Garden, 
and for which each dweller pos- 
sessed a key, and sent his children, 
with their attendant satellites, to 
walk there, safe from guardsmen 
and omnibuses. But for those 
drawbacks, the privilege of peram- 
bulating that mangy bit of turf 
would scarcely seem worth a great 
deal, particul: uly when the glorious 
old gardens of Kensington were 
within a quarter of a mile. But 
there is another reason why the 
dwellers in Ormsby Crescent, and 
such like favoured localities, ‘cling 
tenaciously to their rights. We are 
eminently an exclusive people, from 
the highest to the lowest. What 
is open to all the world, we are 
tempted, like Peter, to call ‘ com- 
mon and unclean ’—though it were 
to come down straight from heaven, 
in a sheet. Olivia remembered to 
have seen little embryo dukes and 
duchesses playing with the sons of 
marchands in the Tuileries, or on 
the sands of Trouville. Here, she 
found that, even in the aristocratic 
enceinte of Ormsby Gardens, the 
children of Mr. Quintus Smith 
were not permitted to associate 
with the children of Mr. Sextus 
Brown. Olivia pitied those lonely 
little Smiths, parading up and 
down, dull and stately, and longing 
with wistful eyes to join the romps. 
of those riotous, ill-bred little 
Browns, whose grandfather was : 
cheesemonger. 

It was walking here, late one 
afternoon, the week after she came,, 
that Thompson joined her—stood 
at the gate, and asked her to let 
him in. Here it was that he de- 
livered up to her his very false 
statement of what her furniture 
had ‘fetched :’ that he questioned 
her as to her new life, and her 
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72 
capacity for enduring her aunt's 
society. Olivia had every motive 
for making the best of her position, 
She was happie r, she said, than she 
could have expected. Her aunt 
meant very kindly : their ways and 
thoughts were not the same, it was 
true ; but Olivia had many hours of 
the day to herself; this part of the 
town was quiet, and the air very 
fresh ; in the early mornings it was 
almost like the country; she had 
peace and comfort ; and many bless- 
ines to be thankful for. 

He walked up and down for three 
quarters of an hour with her, It 
was then quite dusk. They left 
the garden together; and he went 
his way, promising to call again 
before long. 

How much good that hour had 
done her! How much stronger 
and braver she felt to bear her 
daily burthen after talking with 
him! She went into the honse, 
almost cheerfully, and found her 
aunt, not yet unhelmeted after her 
drive, standing at the drawing-room 
window. 

‘Pray, who is that | saw walking 
with you in the gardens opposite ? 


[ could scarcely believe my eyes, 
Olivia.’ 

‘It was Mr. Thompson.’ 

‘What, the artist man?  Fol- 


lowed you up here? And you walk 
alone with him in the Crescent Gar- 
den: and almost in the dark, too! 
Really, I’m surprised at you, Olivia!’ 

In her ignorance of such eti- 
quettes, she was unaware of the 
heinousness of the crime she had 
committed. 

‘What will the Quintus Smiths 
say at seeing my niece acting in 
such an extraordinary manner r At 
Malvern, or Cheltenham, or Bath, 
it is different; but here, in London, 
such a thing is xerer done. And 
you in your deep mourning, too 
And in such spirits that you won't 
see any of my visitors when they 
vall, but run upstairs directly. 
Really, I am surprised.’ 


The Murstous. 
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what there is to 
surprise you, aunt, in the fact of 
Mr. Thompson’s calling here, and 
on seeing me in the garden, of his 
me. We had business to 
talk over, and I preferred walking 
there to sitting down here. I am 
sorry if it shocked your sense of 
propriety. I will take care not to 
offend so again.’ 

‘That is right, my love. I as- 
sure you it might most seriously 
damage your prospects, to be seen 
with—with that sort of person. If 
the Quintus Smiths hear of it—as 
I dare say they will, through their 
nursemaids—I must try and ex- 
plain away the circumstance as well 
as | can.’ 

‘I beg you will say nothing but 
the simple truth, annt—that I was 
with a very intimate friend.’ 

‘lt is a thing,’ said Miss Pringle, 
reflectively, ‘that I don’t ever re- 
member to have done, even in my 
wildest days—walk with a man in 
that sort of way in a public place.’ 

‘1 should have thought the more 
public the better,’ observed Olivia. 

‘Not atall. IT won’t say that I 
may not once have walked on the 
Pantiles at Tunbridge Wells with 
Colonel M‘Connor, when my papa 
left me there; being sent for to 
speak to his Majesty. But I re- 
member feeling very uncomfortable, 
and so did the colonel, I am sure— 
being a man of much delicacy—and 
he hardly opened his lips, which 
showed how much he felt his posi- 


‘IT don’t know 


tion; and he had the good taste to 
retire immediately my papa re- 


1 only name this cireum- 
stance to prove to you how unusual 
it is for young women in England 
to do such a thing.’ 
Olivia was silent. 
leave the room. 
Pringle cries out, 
bye, and about 


turned. 


She got up to 
Suddenly Miss 
‘Oh! oh! by the 
the sale of your 
Thomp- 


things ? What has this Mr. 
son done, eh ? 

‘They have sold for double what 
thanks’ to the trouble 


I expected ; 
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he has taken about them, [am sure. 
They realised 330/.’ 

‘Dear, dear! You don’t say so? 
Who'd have thought it ? And what 
are you going to do with the money, 


now? How are you going to in- 
vest it? If you'll take my advice 
you ll ' 


‘| have already asked Mr. Thomp- 
son to do what he thinks best with 
it, for me.’ 

‘Well, I think you wight have 
consulted me first. To give up the 
management of your affairs, in that 
way, to a perfect stranger, instead 
of coming to your nearest relative ! 
A chance lodger in the same house, 
who makes himself useful, probably 
with some wllerior motive, and who 
may pocket your money and walk 
off with F 

Olivia shut the door which she 
held half-open, and walked up quite 
close to her aunt. She was a shade 
paler than usual, and Miss Pringle 
saw at once that she was very angry. 
Now the rare anger of quiet people 
always produces great effect. 

‘Understand, aunt, that if you 

und I are to live together, you 
mustn’t speak of Mr. Thompson in 
that way. This is the second time 
you've done so, and J can’t stand 
it. After all he has been to us, it 
is too painful to hear him spoken 
of, as you have done; I feel 
ashamed as if he were here, and 
could hear you. My dear father 
was very fond of him—had the 
greatest confidence in him; and | 
never can say what he was to us 
during that last illness. 1 hope he 
will come here very often, and if 
you can’t receive him with civility 
| shall always see him alone; | 
don’t care what all your friends 
say. I would sooner not remain an 
inmate of your house than give up 
my friend.’ 

Her voice trembled, and her 
cheek flushed, as she finished speak- 
ing. 

Miss Pringle was cowed, as an- 
cient little domestic tyrants are apt 
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to be, by the unwonted aspect of 
wrath and rebellion. Olivia’s spi- 
rited reprisals did Aunt Clo all the 
good in the world (for the moment, 
at least). They made her quite 
nice and pleasant. 

‘My dear, ’'m sure I wouldn't 
say anything to wound you for the 
world; and I’m sure | /now no- 
thing against the man. After all, 
what you tell me about the sale 
sounds vastly honest and straight - 
forward, I’m sure; and if he has 
been so kind to you, I can under- 
stand your taking a sort of a—— 
an interest in him. But you must 
forgive me, my love, if, with my 
knowledge of the world, I am just 
sometimes a little—a very little 
suspicions. All men are not 
trustworthy as this person seems 
to be.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said Olivia loftily. 

‘You remember me telling you 
about that attorney at Bath, and 
my box of deeds which he stole ¢ 
Well, now, that man—I am sure | 
would have trusted anything, my 
very person, in his hands! I should 
have considered my honour safe 
with him-—and he cruelly, heart- 
lessly robbed me, Olivia !’ 

‘] am sorry if your experience 
led you to mistrust people 
generally,’ replied Olivia, nothing 
mollified, ‘but as I have had abun- 
dant and solid reasons for trusting 
Mr. Thompson, your maxims do 
not apply in this case.’ 

And without listening to any- 
thing more from her aunt, she left 
the room. Then, when she had got 
upstairs and had locked her door, 
she burst into tears. 

Miss Pringle’s reflections, mean- 
time, as her mind recovered its 
equipoise a little, were somewhat 
on this wise: 

‘Bad business, very; evidently 
the girl is in love with the man, or 
something very like it. I won't 
have him coming here, if I can 
help it; but a great deal of tact 
must be used—a great deal! It 


as 


has 
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would be the ruin of all my little 
plans if it were to get about that 
she was hand and glove with a low 
man of this sort! Dear me! Mrs. 
Quintus Smith wouldn’t hear of 
her nephew—hm—lI should think 
not, indeed! If the foolish girl 
spoils her market, now! Suppose 
| see the man myself? I must 
proceed with caution, however— 
hm—watch the game—hm—and 
act accordingly.’ 

After a while, turning the tap of 
her imagination on to other contin- 
gencies, she poured ont inaudibly : 

‘Five thousand a year clear ! 
She can’t be such a fool as to re- 
fuse him, if he proposes, that’s to 
say. Only seen her twice, never 
spoken ; but Mrs. Quintus says 
he’s desperately smitten. I’ve told 
her he must have a little patience ; 
it would ruin everything else ! 
House in Portman Square, hm ; I 
shall take a lodging in Seymour 
Street, and dine there most nights, 
and have my rubber. Small place 
in Berkshire—hm—can go to them 
there in August. Suppose I shall 
have to be godmother to one of the 
girls /—hm—rather a bore that— 
silver mug—no, I can leave her my 
topazes, that'll do. Bless me! 
with so many advantages she can’t 
think of refusing him, though he 
has got such crooked legs, poor 
young man! Well, it aint of so 
much importance now, since pan- 
taloons and silk tights are gone 
out; but in ay day——and then, 
he’s a swect disposition, ’'m sure— 
twist him round my little finger ; 
and really with her temper—for 
Olivia has got a temper, I see—oh! 
it’s a perfect match! there isn’t a 
single drawback that I can see— 
except the legs.’ 
Thus Miss 





Pringle built her 


Spanish castle upon scarcely more 
solid foundations than did La Fon- 
taine’s milkmaid. 

Nothing in all human probability 
could have built the walls of that 
But Miss Prin- 


castle very high. 
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gle, in her manceuvres, made a fatal 
caracole, as we shall see, and down 
came basket, eggs, and all! 





CHAPTER XXNI. 
MISS PRINGLE KECEIVES A VISIT. 

Peace was re-established between 
aunt and niece. Miss Pringle went 
great lengths to show that she had 
been made a convert to the true 
faith—in Mr. Thompson. She con- 
stantly alluded to him in a light, 
airy sort of way, as though there 
were no difficulty or unpleasantness 
in approaching the subject. She 
even inquired what remarkable 
pictures he had ever painted, and 
spoke of art with condescension, 
as of a thing that deserved encon- 
ragement. 

‘But there is no one alive now 
like Sir Thomas Lawrence! Sweet 
portraits, his were! There was 
one of a lady in a crop with a black 
spencer that was thought vastly 
like me. Indeed, when it was en- 
graved, it was wonderful the num- 
bers that were sold, in consequence. 
Does Mr. Thompson take portraits, 
my dear?’ 

‘I really don’t know.’ 

‘I might perhaps get him some 
patronage if he does; I should be 
so glad to assist him. Mrs. Quin- 
tus Smith was talking the other 
day about having her children 
taken. Sweet woman, Mrs. Quin- 
tus Smith. I wish you would call 
with me there to-day.’ 

‘I had rather not, thank you, 
aunt.’ 

Thompson never called at hours 
when he was likely to meet other 
visitors. He generally came at 
dusk: and the first time after 
the memorable garden-interview, 
and the consequent scene between 
aunt and niece, Miss Pringle re- 
mained in the room the whole time, 
and, indeed, monopolised the con- 
versation. This, of course, was not 
to be endured. Olivia told her 
aunt, with some heat, that she had 
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matters of business to discuss with 
Mr. Thompson, and wished, when 
he called, to see him slone. Miss 
Pringle ‘would fain have remon- 
stré ated, but after her experience of 
the other day she knew it would be 
in vain. She must have recourse 
to other tactics. 

Sometimes he came early in the 
morning. On one occasion, the 
ladies were still at breakfast, when 
there was a ring at the door-bell, 
and Olivia heard the voice she 
thought the richest and most melo- 
dious on earth inquiring for her. 
She went upstairs with him. After 
they had discussed some small 
matters connected with Mr. Mar- 
ston’s affairs, he said, abruptly : 

‘You do not look well. Does 
your life here 

She turned rather impatiently 
towards the window, and he left his 
sentence incomplete. She did not 
choose that he should know what 
she suffered, or what she had to 
endure on his behalf. 

‘I am not so strong as I was, 
perhaps; but I am notill. Small 
things worry me, from my nerves 
having been over-taxed. 1 suppose 
it is very foolish.’ 

‘Do you remember what I told 
vou?’ he said, in a lower voice, and 
drawing near her as he spoke. 
He took her hand. ‘If you find 
this life unendurable, as I predicted, 
if there is no other outlet open to 
you 

She felt herself trembling, and 
withdrew her hand quickly. She 
was still looking out of the window, 
over the privet bushes and yellow- 
ing lilac trees of the Crescent 
Garden. She spoke rapidly. 

‘My life here is not unendura- 
ble. You must not think so. You 
see me at my worst, whenever you 
come here. You are connected with 
so much—with all the dear memo- 
ries of kim—and of my happy, in- 
dependent life, down there, with no 
other will or pleasure to consult but 
his—that the contrast seems always 
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stronger, I think, when you are 
here. But, just because of that, 
your visits are such a comfort to 
me. Yow can understand what I 
have lost. My aunt never cared 
for him, you know. So I can never 
talk about him now. Ah! he had 
such a brave, patient heart,’ she 
added, with a sob. ‘I often feel 
what a lesson he is to me!’ 

He saw that she was over-excited ; 
that something or other had pro- 
bably gone wrong. He would 
fain have comforted her; but deli- 
cacy forbade his probing the wound 
which she chose to hide; and he 
acted more wisely in turning the 
conversation gradually to indifferent 
subjects. The soothing effect of 
his voice had wonderfully restored 
her calmness, before he got up to 
wish her good-bye. 

They were the last words she 
heard from his lips for a very long 
time: so long, poor child! that her 
heart and her pride would fairly 
have given way, could she have 
foreseen that. long separ ation. 

One Sunday morning, some little 
time after this, the spirit of pro- 
phecy descended on Miss Pringle ; 
and she wouldn’t go to church. 
‘Something told her’ that Mr. 
Thompson would call. He had 
been once before on a Sunday morn- 
ing; and now he had not been for 
several days. Olivia, not being 
prophetic, went to church alone. 

Miss Pringle, on the drawing- 
room sofa, with her back to the 
window, but so close to it that she 
could look down the Crescent, under 
the half-drawn blind, sat with her 
Bible and Prayer-book before her, 
and her mind hatching a deep-laid 
plot. 

On Sunday mornings this remote 
stronghold of gentility was always 
very quiet: you could hear a single 
footfall on the pavement of the 
Crescent; and towards twelve 
o'clock one came along. Miss 
Pringle looked out underneath her 


blind. 














‘lt’s him!’ (Shades of L. M. 
forgive her.) There is a ring at 


the bell. 

‘Tell the gentleman to walk up,’ 
scre Mi Pringle rer tl 
screams iss Pringle over 1e 
banisters, and scuttles back to her 
sofa, where she appears absorbed in 
her Prayer-book when Mr. Thomp- 
son walks in. 


He bows, and looks round for 


Olivia. 

Miss P. * Delighted to see you, 
Mr. eee Pray be seated. 
My niece is at church; but you 


will not dated paying me a little 
visit, I hope? I have been so 
anxious to see you, to thank you 
personally for all your kindness to 
my dear niece, and her poor papa ; 

and I wish I could show my grati- 
tude in any way—for, indeed, I 
regard Olivia quite as my own 
child, now.’ 

Mr. T. ‘ Don’t mention it, ma’am.’ 
(Query, the gratitude, or the fact 
last named ? ) 

Miss P. ‘Though, of course, I 
need not observe | was many years 
younger than her poor mother. 
However, she is now under my 
charge, until she marries, which her 
brother and I have every hope she 
will soon do.’ (Waits to see the 
effect of this coup.) 

Mr. T. (slowly) ‘Indeed ?’ 

Miss P. ‘Yes; there is a person 
who has been long attached to her.’ 

(Mr. Thompson does not move a 
muscle; but his heart grows cold 
and heavy within him. He thinks 
of Olivia’s last acknowledgment : 
he feels his chance dwindling to 
the slenderest thread.) 

‘ And when she knows this,’ con- 
tinues Miss Pringle, ‘when she 
knows of this long attachment, we 
have every reason to hope she will 
marry ; as the match is an wnexcep- 
tional one, in all ways, and one 
which will give her brother and me 
~~ greatest satisfaction. In the 
mean time we are anxious to do 
ever wything y that is most to her ad- 
vantage, and to sever her as much as 
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possible—you understand ?—from 
from—associations with the past. 
Her mind is in asadly morbid state, 
poor ee ! 

Mr. T. ‘Humph! She struck me 
as aie worried when I saw her 
last.’ 





Miss P. ‘Ah! that was in the 
garden, wasn’t it? No—by the 


bye—you have seen her twice since 
last week. That reminds me to say 
something to you, Mr. Thompson, 
which I’m sure you’ve too much 
good sense, and right feeling, eh ? 
to mind. I wouldn’t wound you, 
I’m sure, for the world! A person 
to whom we owe so much—and 
Olivia is so warm-hearted (young 
and enthusiastic creature!) that 
she wouldn’t tell you herself—but 
it doesn’t do exactly for her to be 
seen walking with you in the gar- 
den, or to receive you here alone; 
people will tal/, you know—and, 
indeed, I scarcely know how to say 
it—it does seem so very cold and 
ungrateful, now, doesn’t it >—but 1 
confess that I think it would lx 
better, if you didn’t call here aé wll, 
just for a time. You understand, 
eh? She never would tell you 
herself, I am sure, never; but you 
see, in my position—eh ?’ 

Mr. T. (with a half-smile, though 
he is in truth sad enough) ‘Yes; 
I see.’ 

Miss P. ‘ Disadvantageous to her.’ 

Mr T. (as before) ‘ Ah!’ 

Miss P. ‘Militate against her pro- 
spects.—People, you see, will talk.’ 

Mr. T. ‘Ah!’ 

Miss P. ‘And in your position, 
especially—you understand? Be- 
sides which, it keeps the thing alive.’ 

Mr. T. ‘Ah! What thing | ? 

Miss P. ‘Why, you know, her 
papa’s death, and his long illness, 
and all their miserable life down in 
that place, there. I want her to 
try and get over it all, and to begin 
to mix a little—eh? I’m sure, as 
a friend, you agree with me. And 
you won't betray me? The dear 
cirl would bewretched if shethought 
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[I'd discouraged your coming here ; 
for, as she always says, she feels 
deeply yrateful to you, Mr. Thomp- 
son, and so, I’m sure, do I; and if 
[ could get you any orders I should 
be so glad. What do you charge, by 
the bye, for half a length ?—for I 
suppose you do take portraits, eh ? 
and I have a friend ——’ 

Mr. T. ‘ You’re too kind; but I 
only paint the faces I take a fancy 
to.” 

As he has a habit of always look- 
ing straight into the eyes of the 
person he addresses, Miss Pringle 
blushes, and looks down, and 
simpers. 

Miss P. ‘ Well, Mr. Thompson, if 
it were particularly to oblige you— 
some day or other—if you wanted 
a model to sit for a head—only a 
head, of course 

Mr. T. ‘You 
niece - 

Miss P. ‘Gracious! no! I—I 
never could hear of such a thing; 
[—I misunderstood you.’ 

Mr. T. ‘The gentleman might 
object, you think ? What could he 
fear from a poor middle-aged ar- 
tist, Miss Pringle? Particularly 
after Miss Marston had consented 
to marry him ?’ 

Miss P. ‘ Well— hm!—you see, 
she has not yet consented to marry 
him, and there might be an awk- 
wardness. People will talk, Mr. 
Thompson.’ 

Mr. T. ‘You are right. Why 
did he not propose to her long ago?’ 

Had Miss Pringle given the ob- 
vious reason that the young man 
had only seen her niece during the 
last month, it would have made all 
the difference to Mr. Thompson’s 
peace of mind for many and many 
a day. As it was, she did not know 
how much bung upon her answer ; 
but her love of * uying the truth 
and her good star favouring her, 
she was led to say that which con- 
firmed her hearer in the false im- 
pression that the man Olivia loved 
was the man who was now about, 


would let your 
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tardily, to come forward and say 
that he loved her. 

Miss P. ‘Well, perhaps he didn’t 
think he’d any chance. It was not 
until poor Mr. Marston’s death— 
eh ?—you understand? Olivia was 
always so devoted to her papa— 
never gave any one a chance, you 
see; but with him it was quite a 
case of love at first sight—oh, quite ; 
I have reason to know that. And 
Tam inclined to think that she, too— 
humph !—you understand ?’ 

If Mr. Thompson did understand, 
and believe, it was because of Olivia’s 
own w ords ; not by reason of Miss 
Pringle’s ‘nods, and becks, and 
wreathed smiles.’ 

We men are great idiots in such 
matters. Here was a clever fellow 
drifting headlong upon a quicksand 
of which the mother- wit of a very 
ordinary woman would have steered 
her clear. 

‘So that,’ pursued Miss Pringle, 
after a long pause, during which 
her visitor seemed lost in thought, 
‘so that, my dear sir, under the 
circumstances, I’m sure you'll for- 
give what I said at starting, eh? 
I want to get my dear niece out of a 
vein of melancholy thought as much 
as possible—morbid, you know, de- 
cidedly morbid—and old associa- 
tions, eh? I think the less she 
sees just at present of those who 
remind her of her poor papa, and 
that miserable life down there— 
in What’s-his-name Terrace by the 

and so on—why, the better; 
and so you'll forgive me, I’m sure.’ 

Mr. T. ‘There is nothing to for- 
give, ma’am, that I know of. You 
are a wise aunt in your generation, 
and view the question all round like 
a woman of the world. If I ever 
have had it in my power to be of 
the smallest service to Miss Marston, 
I certainly have that power no 
longer. There can be, therefore, no 
reason why I should come here any 
more, and a good many why I 
should stay away. You are quite 
right,’ 














Miss P.‘ Nay! But, my dear sir, 
pray believe me F 

Mr. T. ‘My dear madam, is it 
not enough if I follow your wishes, 
without entirely believing you? 
You desire your niece’s welfare, 
and you wish to get rid of me. I 
believe those two facts devoutly. 
{t so happens that they coincide 
with certain impressions—certain 
beliefs of my own—as to what is 
best in this case. And it is because 
[ believe it to be best, that I shall 
do as you wish, and come here no 
‘more.’ 

Miss P. ‘Dear me! how sensible 
you are! How very sensible, my 
dear Mr. Thompson! I’m sure I 
needn’t tell you that Olivia’ 8 gra- 
titude and mine, for all 

Mr. T. ‘No; you needn’t speak 
of your cratitude, my dear ma’am. 

Miss P, ‘And if there’s anything 
in the world we could do for 
you 

Mr.T. ‘You don’t happen to have 
ten pounds in the house r’ 

He looks at her without the 
shadow of a smile. There is a 
pause. 

Miss P. ‘Ten—ten? You ?—eh? 
Dear, oh, dear! how unfortunate! 
Had I known—but Sunday—Sun- 
day, you see—one never has any 
money in the house!’ 

Mr. T. ‘Ah! I thought so. No 
matter. I shall be able to raise the 
money by pawning a picture to- 
morrow, no doubt. Thank you, all 
the same, Miss Pringle. And now, 
good morning.’ 

Miss P. ‘ But—oh!—stay, Mr. 
Thompson, one moment. You won’t 
—you won't say anything to Olivia, 
eh? You won’t betray me, eh?’ 

Mr. T. ‘About the ten pounds P— 
Why, my dear madam, if you 
haven’t them in the house 

Miss P. ‘No, no, no!—not that. 
Of course, if I didn’t feel sure that 
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with your talent you can easily raise 
any amount by your pictures, I—] 
would try and get you the money 
to-morrow. But of course I know 
that is absurd. No! I mean about 
asking you to—to P 

Mr. 1. ‘Madam, we are fellow- 
conspirators; and I won't turn 
Queen’s evidence: you may trust 
me. Once again, ood morning.’ 

Miss Pringle, with a pricking 
conscience, made a nervous clutch 
in the direction of his hand, and 
rose from her sofa, and began a 
voluble valedictory address to her 
visitor. 

But, avoiding the hand, he bowed 
low, and was gone—out of the 
house, and half way down the 
Crescent, before Miss Pringle had 
turned and polished half the pretty 
things she meant to say. 

How miserable he was, while in- 
dulging his grim humour at the 
spinster’s expense, he himself alone 
knew. It had been the one thing 
in his desolate life—this intercourse 
with Olivia from week to week—to 
which he looked forward with pas- 
sionate eagerness. And that, now, 
must be lopped off! He was of no 
further use to her; and the old 
lady, amid all her absurdity, had 
said what he felt to be true, that 
his visits henceforward were more 
likely to do Olivia harm than good. 
He had observed how restless she 
seemed the last time he saw her; 
it was clear that his work in her 
behulf was done. She had no need 
of anything further; or, if she had, 
there was another ready to take his 
place, who would be more welcome, 
who had been long waited for, and 
despaired of, and reviled, and whose 
return would now be greeted like 
the prodigal son ’s—while he, the 
elder brother, who had never w asted 
his substance, might return un- 
missed to the great Solitude of Life. 
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MR. COBDEN AND THE LAND QUESTION. 


By R. Arruur ARNOLD. 


ITTING near to Mr. Cobden 
when he made his last speech, 
these words fell upon my ear with 
singular force: ‘If I were twenty- 
five or thirty years instead of twice 
that number, I would take Adam 
Smith in my hand, and I would 
have a league for free trade in land 
just as we had a league for free 
trade in corn. There is just the 
same authority in Adam Smith for 
the one as for the other, and if the 
matter wete only properly taken up, 
not as a revolutionary or chartist 
notion, but as a step in political 
economy, I believe success would 
attend the effort; and f say this, if 
you can apply free trade to land and 
labour too—that is by getting rid 
of those abominable restrictions in 
your parish settlements and the like 
—then I say the man who does that 
will have done for the English poor 
more than we have been able to do 
by the application of free trade to 
commerce.’ 

I was listening, in common with 
some five thousand persons, to the 
words of a man who embodied the 
success of a great idea; a man of 
unquestioned veracity, who grasped 
economic principles at their widest, 
who would not thus speak but from 
a well settled conviction. Impres- 
sive as these words were then, they 
now seem the solemn bequest 
of the great Free-trader to those 
who would emulate his labours and 
merit such well earned honour as it 
was his to enjoy. With the witchery 
of his ‘ unadorned eloquence’ still 
upon me, I resolved humbly to in- 
quire what there was to be done, 
what was the task to the perform- 
ance of which Mr. Cobden promised 
such a noble guerdon. 

It was some time before I dared 
to ask myself if the Destroyer of 
Protection had a definite idea re- 
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specting the reform of our land 
laws. Was it possible he had not 
perceived that this, unlike free 
trade, was not an idea capable of 
universal application; or rather, 
that in regard to the land question, 
every country must have, so to 
speak, a political economy of its 
own? Did he think that the land 
system of young and old, of sparsely 
and densely populated countries, 
could be assimilated ? Had he ever 
propounded a definite idea of re- 
form? If he had done so, I could 
not remember it. I recalled to mind 
his speaking of the condition of the 
agricultural labourer as being ‘ di- 
vorced from the soil.’ That he had 
been an uncompromising enemy of 
the law of settlement; that he had 
been the earnest advocate of law 
reform, especially in its relation to 
the transfer of real property, I well 
knew; that he looked with no 
friendly eye upon the law which 
endows primogeniture with all the 
property of intestacy, or upon the 
permissive statutes which form the 
law of entail, I could well believe ; 
that he, born a yeoman, descended 
from yeomen, of a county the most 
Saxon of all the English shires, 
deplored the gradual and apparently 
inevitable extinction of this respec- 
table class; that with this instinct 
and his acquaintance with the care- 
ful tillage of western Europe he had 
a firm belief in the economic advan- 
tage of conjoint ownership and culti- 
vating occupancy, I could not doubt: 
but it did not appear that he had 
ever pronounced any definite idea 
for securing the ‘ freedom of land.’ 
The following extract from a letter 
written by Mr. Cobden in 1857 
bears upon the subject and illus- 
trates his opinions : 

‘It is astonishing that the people 
at large are so tacit in their sub- 
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mission to the perpetuation of the 
feudal system in this country, as it 
affects the property in land, so long 
after it has been shattered to pieces 
in every other country excepting 
Russia. The reason is, I suppose, 
that the great increase of our manu- 
facturing system has given such an 
expansive field of employment to 
the population, that the want of 
land as a field for investment and 
employment for labour has been 
comparatively little felt. So long 
as this prosperity of our manufac- 
tures continues, there will be no 
great outcry against the landed 
monopoly.’ 

Weighing these expressions very 
carefully, it may not be thought 
that I am making an unwarrantable 
assumption in supposing that, had 
Mr. Cobden devoted himself to the 
land question, he would have advo- 
cated the abolition of the law of 
settlement, thereby enfranchising 
agricultural labour ; the transfer of 
real property by a system of com- 
pulsory registration of title; the 
equal division of real property 
among the surviving children of an 
intestate proprietor; and the limi- 
tation of the power of settlement of 
real property to existing lives. I 
will suppose that he would not have 
made the division of real property 
compulsory ; that he would have left 
untouched the right of disposition in 
the testator; and that he would have 
simplified and cheapened in every 
possible manner the legal processes 
incident to inheritance and to the 
sale and purchase of land. 

I purpose to consider what would 
be the effect of the adoption of such 
measures; to inquire whether they 
would result in making the soil 
more productive, and in a large in- 
crease in the number of those who 
enjoy the possession of such pro- 
perty; and to review the arguments 
by which the maintenance of the 
existing system is defended. But, 
in the first place, I will endeavour 
to point out the evils of the present 
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system as I may assume they would 
appear from the standpoint of Mr. 
Cobden, after making a short re- 
ference to that portion of the subject 
which he defined as ‘the freedom 
of labour.’ 

He was, as all political economists 
are, utilitarian. Not as Mr. Ruskin, 
with his medieval handling of eco- 
nomy, supposes, demanding of each 
existing object that it should prove 
its value in £ s. d. or be cast into 
outer darkness, but resolved that 
less should give place to greater 
value, and that value should be ex- 
hibited in the highest attainable 
degree of perfection. In dealing 
with this question he would not 
have forgotten that the landlords 
of a country form, to a large extent, 
the basis of its political constitution, 
nor that revolution is the most 
costly hindrance to the progress to 
which he was so entirely devoted. 
With regard to the freedom of 
labour, it is one of those simple 
ideas which can be surveyed from 
their object to its accomplishment 
without the possibility of error ora 
misgiving as to consequences. Few 
who have considered the subject 
will oppose the doctrine that labour 
is the property of the labourer, and 
that he should be at liberty to offer 
this in any market to which he can 
obtain access. But it is evident 
that if this is his only capital, or if 
his money capital be only sufficient 
to carry him to what he believes 
will prove a better market for the 
sale of his labour, he will not feel 
at liberty to remove thither unless 
he can convey with himself that 
legal provision against starvation 
which is his birthright in his present 
home. Ifa man has but one article 
to sell, and must starve if he cannot 
make an immediate sale, it is quite 
clear that the buyer has him at a 
disadvantage if he is aware of the 
seller's necessity. Trade unions find 
their justification in this circum- 
stance ; they give a greater degree of 
independence to the working man in 
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the sale of his labour, because as cor- 
porate bodies they obtain advances 
in the price of labour which could 
not be obtained with equally quick 
response to demand without the co- 
operation of a large number of the 
working class. But it will be long 
before the agricultural labourer has 
any other union than that provided 
by the poor law; yet it is espe- 
cially in his person that the freedom 
of labour is to be accomplished. 
Had Mr. Cobden been now living, 
he would have considered this part 
of the great work well nigh accom- 
plished by the passing of Mr. Vil- 
liers’s Union Chargeability Act. 
Yet even now a man does not be- 
come chargeable to the union which 
he may have entered in search of 
employment until after a year’s 
residence ; so that labour is not yet 
permitted that power of migration, 
that liberty of seeking the dearest 
market, which is necessary before it 
can truly be called free. Whether 
or not it is reserved for him to crown 
his work and abolish the Law of 
Settlement, I cannot say; but by 
his Acts of 1861 and 1865, Mr. 
Villiers has secured the final vic- 
tory, and to him willbe the lasting 
honour of having done very much 
to effect the freedom of labour in 
this country. 

Having now cleared away the 
question of the freedom of labour, 
1 may confine my remarks to the 
freedom of land. And it is probable 
that the evils of the existing land 
system would appear to Mr. Cobden 
to be based upon the two opinions 
—first, that it is not favourable to 
obtaining the largest amount of pro- 
duce ; and second, that it is opposed 
to an extensive connection between 
the cultivation and the ownership 
of the soil. If these opinions are 
substantiated, it will remain for us 
to consider how far the reforms 

hich I have assumed he would 
have proposed would tend to in- 
crease production and to annul the 
divorce between cultivation and 
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ownership, and at what cost to the 
institutions of the State this might 
be accomplished. 

It is well known that the number 
of landowners has shown a decreas- 
ing tendency: but this tendency 
would have been much more re- 
markable if it were not that the 
subdivision of building land, con- 
current with the great increase of : 
urban populations which has taken 
place within the last thirty years, 
has given a somewhat fictitious 
addition to the number of free- 
holders. With regard to agricul- 
tural land, there can be no question 
that there is a continual decrease in 
the number of owners, and that the 
soil is for the most part owned by 
proprietors of wide areas, among 
whom the aristocracy and squire- 
archy occupy the greatest space, 
and next to them corporations as 
trustees. Now it may be alleged 
that neither one nor the other dis- 
play that anxiety for profit which 
distinguishes commercial enterprise. 
Both are but the life tenants of the 
rents and profits; the first are, in 
very many cases, wholly unable to 
put their property into the condition 
in which it will command the 
greatest rent; they have not the 
money to expend upon necessary 
improvements; and with many there 
is a natural tendency to rest satis- 
fied with that which sufficed for 
their fathers. Their power and their 
will are limited by the merely tran- 
sient interest they possess in their 
estates. Supposing that the sub- 
division of their farms would in- 
crease production, and therefore 
rent, it would be at the cost of 
spoiling the beauty of their domains, 
of increasing the cost and trouble 
of collecting their revenues, of 
making their neighbourhoods more 
populous, of increasing the respon- 
sibilities and duties attaching to 
the position of a landlord. It would 
seriously interfere with sporting 
of all kinds, and the seignioral in- 
fluence over their tenantry would 
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naturally decline as the number of 
their tenants was augmented. Many 
would thus argue. In the case of 
the corporate landlords, some of 
these influences have no weight, 
but as the individual members have 
a less direct interest than the single 
life-tenant, they are not more eager 
to increase production or to im- 
prove their possessions; the result 
being that the soil is let for such a 
rent as it appears to be worth, in 
such extent as will maintain the 
tenant, by the adoption of the 
mode of cultivation customary in 
the locality, in the style of living, 
which is the standard among the 
farmers in the neighbourhood. On 
the great family estates the rent 
is often considerably below what it 
might be if the land were more 
advantageously prepared for culti- 
vation: but the tenant takes it as 
it is; he has no lease, but his 
landlord is not in the habit of dis- 
turbing his tenants, and so long as 
his rent is duly paid, and he neither 
shoots foxes, nor, under some land- 
lords, votes the wrong way, nor 
acquires a bad character in the 
neighbourhood, he is secure in his 
occupation. When he leaves the 
farm, he will be paid according to 
the custom of the country for the 
unexhausted improvements he has 
made, which, of course, will not in 
one case out of a hundred approxi- 
mate to those which a thrifty man 
would have undertaken had he been 
at once owner and occupier of the 
soil, 

It will be necessary to state the 
causes which perpetuate what Mr. 
Cobden calls ‘this landed mono- 
poly,’ before I refer to reform, and 
its probable effect upon this system. 
That the ownership of land should 
confer dignity upon its possessor 
is the consequence of its limited 
quantity, of its constituting at once 
the most secure and the most visi- 
ble wealth, of its natural quality as 
the fundamental basis of national 
prosperity. Whatever is univer- 
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sally desirable as a possession, and 
admits of being monopolised by a 
less number than those who seek 
its acquisition, must of necessity 
confer distinction upon the posses- 
sors ; and ina country where capi- 
tal is accumulating, this distinction 
will certainly attain an increasing 
money value. So it happens, that 
in England, the rate of interest 
upon capital expended in the pur- 
chase of land is lower than that 
which rewards industrial or any 
other investment. The complicated 
and costly legal processes which 
bar the way to its possession do 
not diminish the rate, they only 
form a portion of the purchase- 
money. It follows then, inevitably, 
from these conditions that the pur- 
chasers of land will be those who 
are most indifferent to the profits of 
their capital, or rather, those who 
are willing to purchase the privi- 
leges attaching to possession by the 
loss of profits on capital. Now it is 
evident that they must be rich 
people who do this; and inasmuch 
as the dignity of a landlord in- 
creases with the extent of his terri- 
tory, they will naturally be the 
richest people who will contend for 
the possession of land. Assume 
that the profits of cultivation upon 
capital so invested are equal to ten 
per cent., and it does not appear 
likely that the yeoman farmer 
would refuse the offer of his rich 
neighbour, to let loose his capital 
invested at three per cent. or per- 
haps less, in the coveted freehold. 
The profits of cultivation must 
always be larger than those of 
capital invested in the freehold, or 
the labour of tillage would not be 
undertaken, and it is only a ‘ gen- 
tleman ’ farmer who affords himself 
the costly luxury of ownership. 
So farm becomes added to farm, 
and estates become territories with 
owners who furnish recruits to the 
ranks of the aristocracy. I do not 
think Mr. Cobden would have been 
disposed to limit the extent of land 
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which an individual might possess, 
or to make compulsory the equal 
division of real property among the 
children of a deceased proprietor. 
But nothing short of this, nothing 
short of such an assimilation of the 
law of England to that of France, 
could revolutionise our system of 
agriculture, and substitute small 
for large holdings. And the way 
in which this compulsory division 
would operate would be by increas- 
ing the profits of capital invested 
in the freehold, the title of land- 
owner being depreciated in value. 
Therefore a larger number of per- 
sons would be willing to invest 
their capital in the purchase of 
land. The possessor of a distribu- 
tive share of an estate would often 
prefer the small but sure gains of 
agriculture, to a more enterprising 
and hazardous employment. One 
third of the manhood of the country 
would be thus engaged. The aris- 
tocracy would be dispossessed. I 
will even assume that this would not 
not be regretted. But with these 
circumstances would come an evil 
of tremendous consequence. The 
territorial land system of England 
is the direct cause and the chief 
maintenance of the equitable dif- 
fusion of power and authority 
throughout the country. With the 
decline of the dignity attaching to 
the possession of land, there would 
be manifested a tendency to cen- 
tralisation among the richest class 
in the country. And where this 
class is congregated there will be the 
government. The present diffusion 
of the interest of the wealthiest 
men throughout the kingdom must 
be very advantageous, and there is 
no country in the world from the 
surface of which public opinion 
arises with such equally spread 
authority. The maintenance of 
this condition appears to me to 
overweigh any arguments against 
the feudal character of the English 
land system. But I shall have 
again to refer to this part of the 
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subject in dealing with the laws 
concerning entails. 

Following the order prescribed, 
I have now to refer to the reform 
of the laws relating to the transfer 
of land. There can be few more 
respectable authorities on this part 
of the subject than Vice-Chancellor 
Wood. In his address to the Social 
Science Association in 1859, he 
said, ‘ Look how the limitations of 
your law affect the transfer of your 
land. It is only on account of these 
limitations that you have difficul- 
ties as to title, because if it were 
not for the complexity of limita- 
tions, a system of registration would 
long since have been established, 
which, so far as fraud and rapidity 
of transfer was concerned, would 
have freed us from any difficulty of 
title whatever. You have now the 
combined effect of fraud and the 
complicated investigation of title, 
which operate in the most serious 
manner to prevent the free transfer 
of the land in our community. 
What I wish, and have long wished 
for, is a free transfer of land.’ Re- 
cently, treating of the same reform, 
Lord Chancellor Westbury has de- 
scribed England as a ‘lawyer- 
ridden’ country. And there can 
be no doubt that the uncertainty as 
to the amount of legal expenses at- 
taching to its transfer, does operate 
in a very strong degree to prevent 
free trade in land. Considering 
that all the foremost lawyers of the 
day are agreed upon the principle 
which is to characterise this reform, 
that several have introduced Bills 
for establishing a system of regis- 
tration of titles, that permissive 
registration has proved a failure, it 
only remains for public opinion to 
press this subject upon the atten- 
tion of the legislature, and to 
afford irresistible support to the 
proposer of a satisfactory measure. 
And it may well be thought that 
Lord Westbury would win for him- 
self a far more enduring honour 
than that which commonly attends 
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the ex-Chancellors of England, if 
he would bend his strong “mind. to 
this great work, and redeem the 
soil of his country from the thrai- 
dom of law, by the establishment 
of a system of compulsory registra- 
tion of title. Yet I cannot help 
thinking that, valuable as this re- 
form will be, and difficult as it is to 
exaggerate the importance of such 
a measure, its probable conse- 
quences have been overrated. It 
is quite evident that, under existing 
circumstances, any reduction in the 
expenses incident to the purchase 
of land, would be added to the cost 
of the land itself; in other words, 
that this reduction would increase 
by so much the price of land. But 
it must be remembered that it is 
the uncertainty as to the amount of 
these expenses which operates most 
forcibly in the minds of middle- 
class purchasers. The man who 
wishes to invest his hard-earned 
savings in land, and attends the 
auction of some small estate, is 
thoughtful upon his own ignorance 
of the cost of conveyance; and the 
proprietor, who might vastly im- 
prove the productive powers of his 
land by a mortgage, hesitates to 
borrow, solely from a fear of the 
lawyer’s bill. By removing to a 
large extent these evils, the com- 
pulsory registration of titles would 
do something to check the forces 
of attraction and absorption which 
the large estates seem now to have 
for small properties; but it is 
obvious that it would do nothing 
towards raising the rate of profit 
upon capital invested in the pur- 
chase of land. 

The Bill which Mr. Locke King 
has more than once introduced for 
the assimilation of real to personal 
property in cases of intestacy, meets 
the next proposition, which I have 
assumed Mr. Cobden would have 
made for the reform of our land 
laws. Were this Bill to become 
law, it would effect but little change 
in Kent, and least of all in that 
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county, because there its principle 
is already established. The law of 
gavelkind distributes the real pro- 
perty of a Kentish landowner, dying 
intestate, equally among his sur- 
viving male children. Clearly it is 
an anomaly that this custom should 
exist in one of the English shires, 
Is it not reasonable to ask that the 
legislature should decide whether 
this system in Kent, or that of pri- 
mogeniture in every other county 
of England, is more right, is what 
the law should be, the moral and 
equitable, as well as the expedient 
adjustor of affairs? The relations 
of parents and children cannot be 
regarded as purely legal questions. 
It cannot be right for the law to 
teach in one county that it is equi- 
table in a parent to enrich his chil- 
dren equally, and in all the others 
that it is his duty to pauperise his 
younger children for the benefit of 
his eldest son. Which is in the 
abstract right ? What is the duty 
of a parent in regard to the disposi- 
tion of his property? This the 
legislature should decide. I shall 
not here refer to the economic view 
of this subject, because that will 
more properly form one of the 
points for consideration in dealing 
with the law of entail and strict 
settlement. Here I wish to confine 
myself to the fact that the law of 
England inculcates primogeniture 
in ‘thirty -nine counties, and de- 
nounces it inone. [am not argu- 
ing against primogeniture as an 
expedient ; ; it may be expedient, 
and I shall subseque ntly maintain 
that, for the present at least, it is, 
especially amongst the wealthiest 
class in the country; but I will not 
say that it improves the family re- 
lations, nor will I admit that it is 
consistent with abstract morality 
or justice. Never yet has it been 
discovered that a first-born has any 
congenital advantages ; indeed, there 
would seem good physiological 
reasons for supposing that, espe- 
cially in the case of early marriages, 
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he would not be the finest of their 
fruits. It will be answered that 
the law permits primogeniture in 
Kent, and allows distribution in 
every other county. This is very 
true, but it does not neutralise the 
high sanction, the authoritative and 
reverenced teaching of the law in 
every county but one. There, the 
law tells the parent that primogeni- 
ture is right, while nature, leading 
him to love all his children equally, 
contradicts the law. But this is 
not all. Primogeniture is not most 
oppressive to the class which most 
desires its continuance. It is the 
lower class of proprietors for whom 
the assimilation of the general law 
to that of Kent ought to be de- 
manded. Suppose the case, and there 
are many such, of a parent possessed 
of real property only sufficient for 
the comfortable maintenance of his 
family, who, from one of the many 
motives which induce men to delay 
making their wills, has not done so, 
and is killed in a railway accident, 
it may be on his way to his law- 
yer’s. Is it defensible that his 
scapegrace son should seize the 
property and leave his sisters to 
pover ty ? Is it right that this 
should happen, as it “might, if the 
parent were seized with insanity ? 
Can it be advantageous to morality, 
that in the case of nine hundred 
out of every thousand wills the 
eldest son should have a direct in- 
terest in their fraudulent destruc- 
tion or disappearance? How much 
anxiety, how much crime, how 
much trouble, how much litigation 
would be spared if the owner of 
real property had the assurance of 
the national law that, dying in- 
testate, his property would be 
equally divided among his survi- 
ving children ! 

This amendment of the law, which 
I think is called for as a measure 
of morality and justice, combined 
with the simplification of transfer, 
would do much to encourage the 
sale of land, and, to some extent, 
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its subdivision into smaller holdings 
and properties ; and all this would 
be accomplished without endanger- 
ing the stability of the land system 
as it concerns the aristocracy, whose 
position in reference to the land 
question fully accounts for, if it 
does not justify, their opposition to 
this reform. Ido not believe it can 
be long delayed, nor is it likely, 
that if Mr. Locke King’s measure 
were introduced by weightier au- 
thority than that of an independent 
member, its adoption would be re- 
fused by the legislature. 

Last, but most difficult among 
the reforms to be considered, is that 
relating to the law of entails and 
strict settlement. By the law as it 
stands at present, real estate may 
be settled in favour of any person 
or persons in existence and for a 
period not exceeding twenty-one 
years afterwards, thus admitting of 
an allowance for minorities. So 
that the Earl of A., when his eldest 
son comes of age, and previous to 
his marriage, engages him to re- 
settle the estate upon his, the son’s 
eldest son, if he should have one; 
with remainder to his brother or 
cousin ; and this accomplished, both 
father and son have but a life in- 
terest in the family property. Thus 
the entail passes on from genera- 
tion to generation, the settlement 
being renewed when the heir comes 
of age, in order that during his 
father’s life he may cut off from 
himself any chance of inheriting 
the fee simple of the estate. Now 
and then it happens that the life- 
tenant becomes inextricably in- 
volved in financial difficulties, 
before his son has executed the 
re-settlement of the property, when 
the father is permitted to deal abso- 
lutely with it, and so it occurs that 
the patrician domain passes to pro- 
letarian mortgagees. But, as is well 
known, this is the very rare excep- 
tion; while the rule is, that the 
estate is passed on in strict settle- 
ment from heir to heir. 
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I propose, in the first place, to 
glance at the evils which are in- 
separable from this system, then to 
recount the arguments by which 
its existence is defended, and 
lastly to show how the abolition 
of this practice would affect the 
institution which it avowedly sup- 
ports. Among the evils resulting 
from entails, unquestionably the 
first in national importance arises 
from the indifference and very 


frequently from the inability of 


landowners with regard to the 
improvement of their estates. Just 
as Adam Smith says, it is ‘against 
all reason and probability to sup- 
pose that yearly tenants will improve 
the land,’ so it is contrary to all 
reason and probability that life- 
tenants will to a necessary extent 
expend their incomes in the im- 
provement of their estates. In 
most cases the life-tenant of such 
properties has all his energies en- 
gaged in saving sufficient to portion 
his younger sons and his daughters, 
and to preserve the estate unen- 
cumbered by mortgages. Not un- 
frequently his whole manhood is 
one struggle to keep out of debt. 
The very term ‘improvement’ is 
hateful to him. But there are 
worse cases than his; there are 
very many landowners who do not 
succeed in keeping out of debt, and 
with them improvement is simply 
impossible. Nor can they afford to 
lease their land on low rentals, the 
tenants making the needful im- 
provements, for they must get as 
much rent as they can, and expend 
as little as they can upon the pro- 
perty. In such cases the land 
sometimes passes into a condition 
in which nothing but a just reverence 
for the rights of ownership could 
be allowed, to prevent the assertion 
of the public claim to have the best 
cultivation of the soil. Mr. Mill 
thinks ‘ the claim of the landowners 
is altogether subordinate to the 
general policy of the state ;’ and so 
undoubtedly it is, speaking of the 
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landowners as a class. But if a 
single landowner chose to leave his 
estate untilled and unfed, unsown 
and waste, while there can be no 
doubt that he would be doing a 
grievous wrong to the community, 
yet surely it would be a greater 
evil to assert the higher right of the 
state, and to menace the security of 
property by depriving him of his 
misused ownership. 

On the other hand, the law is de- 


‘fensible on very high grounds. It 


isreally the bulwark of the great land- 
owners, to whose constitutional po- 
sition in the English system I have 
previously referred, and they are 
by no means universally unable or 
unwilling to i improve their property. 
Owing to the immense increase in 
their incomes, from the demand for 
building land, many who formerly 
had difficulty in accomplishing this 
duty are now able to improve their 
estates, and also to provide amply 
for their younger children. And 
on the most extensive estates, where 
there is no lack of wealth, such as 
those of the Dukes of Northumber- 
land and Bedford, improvement has 
been most rapid and extensive ; nor 
van it be said that tenantry could 
be placed in a better position, with 
gre eater encouragement to good cul- 

ration and increasing production. 

"The abolition of the law of entail 
is not a very definite expression, 
and conveys ro very concise idea 
of reform. I shall assume that Mr. 
Cobden’s opinion upon this subject 
might have led him to propose the 
assimilation of our law of real es- 
tate to that of the State of New 
York, which was thus referred to 
by Lord Russell in 1858: ‘ The re- 
visors of the State of New York 
have laboured to introduce sim- 
plicity into their amended law of 
real property. They have with this 


view proposed that no disposition 
of real property should extend be- 
yond the lives of two persons living 
at the time of the creation of the 
estate who should. live to attain 
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their majority. This provision now 
forms a part of the law of New 
York.’ It is clear that this pro- 
vision, if adopted in England, would 
be equivalent to a considerable 
abridgment of the term for which 
an estate may now be settled, and 
there can be no doubt that any re- 
striction of the period of settlement 
would tend to bring land more fre- 
quently into the market, and so to 
effect one of the objects which Mr. 
Cobden had in view. But this 
advantage would appear to be 
somewhat counterbalanced by the 
consequent abolition of marriage 
settlements, or rather by their nul- 
lification as security for the fortunes 
of the probable issue of the mar- 
riage. And if it were proposed to 
make an exception in the case of 
such settlements, it would be very 
much like giving up the project 
altogether, to say nothing of the 
incentive to fraud and the encou- 
ragement to litigation, to which 
wide-spreading legal exceptions 
never fail to give rise. If sucha 
change in our law were made—or, 
what would be an extreme advance 
in the same direction, if the division 
of real estate among the surviving 
children of a deceased proprietor 
were made, as it is in France, com- 
pulsory—there can be no doubt that 
the ultimate effect would be en- 
tirely to change the position of the 
aristocracy, and largely to diminish 
their influence in the State. It 
might be that for an age the adop- 
tion of such laws would make no 
change in the position of many of 
the great houses. The tenacious 
disposition which would be mani- 
fested for the stability of their 
order would induce the members of 
noble families to do their best to 
prevent the distribution of the 
family estate. The distributive 
shares would be paid by charges 
upon the property, marriages would 
be more mercenary or less frequent ; 
but in the annals of all there would 
come a time when the ring-fence 
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must be broken, because no amount 
of family loyalty could avail against 
repeated and repeated subdivision. 
Many would fall in a single genera- 
tion. The penalty of extravagance 
or imprudence, the inherited debts of 
spendthrift or imprudent ancestors, 
would bring at once many estates 
into the market, and numbers of 
landless noblemen would be seek- 
ing employment either in the ser- 
vice or the industry of the country. 

The immediate effect would be to 
contract that diffusion of power 
which now exists, ina manner so 
special and unique, in this country. 
Dispossessed of their estates, the 
influence of the nobles, which, in- 
dependent of wealth, must always 
be considerable from their dis- 
tinction of birth and title, would be 
wholly transferred to the seat of 
government, or in possible time of 
civil trouble, to the seat of rebellion. 
That hackneyed phrase, ‘a stake in 
the country,’ is not without great 
significance. The noble, whose 
park was cut up into model farms, 
whose ancestral home had been 
pulled down for the value of the 
building materials, might be sup- 
posed to feel no more patriotic than 
his fellow-man in London ; and it 
may be said that his feelings would 
be of no more consequence to the 
community that those of his fellow- 
citizen. But if the effect of his 
dispossession was to concentrate all 
national authority at the seat of 
government, to make provincialism 
a hard fact, softened only by a 
paternal attention in reward of 
loyalty, and felt by warnings against 
a too free expression of ‘opinion, 
would his disinheritance have 
proved a gain P 

It may be said that I have as- 
sumed the occurrence of these re- 
sults of a more general division of 
land, without producing any argu- 
ments in support of my assumption. 
I maintain, then, that the effect of 
this dispossession of the aristocracy 
would be a rapid decline in the 
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money value of land, because a 
great part of the distinction which 
the possession of a large estate now 
confers would be annihilated. This 
is much more a matter of fashion 
than is commonly supposed. There 
would remain, of course, the same 
desire in all to share the pure air 
of the country ; but great wealth 
would be ephemeral, and the mind 
of the ruling class—however and of 
whomsoever it might be composed 
—would be wholly and entirely 
fixed upon the metropolis. It ap- 
pears to me that under these cir- 
cumstances agricultural production 
would increase considerably, and 
with Mr. Cobden, with Mr. Laing, 
and with Professor Fawcett, I be- 
lieve that the result would be a 
numerous small proprietary, who, 
by a more laborious system of culti- 
vation, would obtain a larger yield 
from the soil. The self-respect 
which the possession of property 
engenders would, I think, preserve 
their estates from too minute a 
subdivision or a careless possession ; 
this, of course, being ultimately 
controlled by the self-adjusting laws 
of profits, which would be always 
influencing the average extent of 
properties. I do not support this 
opinion by particular reference to 
France, because I believe that no 
two countries can be satisfactorily 
compared as to their land system; 
that where so much depends upon 
the genius and habits of the people, 
comparison is more often erroneous 
than helpful. Great difficulty ex- 
ists in France in reference to arte- 
rial drainage, and the system of 
peasant proprietary appears never 
to have been fully successful where 
thorough drainage is the first con- 
dition necessary to the best culti- 

vation of the soil. Of course the 
difficulties of drainage increase with 
the multiplication of the rights of 
ownership; but this, though very 
evidently in France and elsewhere 
a great discouragement to the small 
proprietary system, is far from 
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being conclusive against it. An 
evil of almost equal magnitude 
would seem to be the loss of steam 
cultivation. But if their lands 
were thrown together in separate 
or joint-stock proprietorship, steam 
cultivation is not incompatible with 
small proprietary. In the cultiva- 
tion of the heavy lands of England 
spade husbandry has a great ad- 
yrantage over the horse plough, be- 
cause by the trampling feet of the 
team and ploughman there is inter- 
posed between the seed-bed and the 
drains a close, hard stratum almost 
impermeable. But in this respect 
spade husbandry is not superior to 
steam cultivation, for in the latter 
the subsoil is less trodden. 

Among the disadvantages attend- 
ing such a system it must be remem- 
bered that those pleasures which 
make the country delightful to the 
average man of leisure would have 
vanished, With the disappearance 
of large estates, all sporting would 
be put an end to. Here and there 
might be spots where the wealth of 
single families preserved game ; but 
the national character of the sport 
would be gone. So, too, would the 
waste lands, so picturesque and so 
unproductive, for the increased pro- 
duction of the more fertile lands 
would admit of their cultivation at 
a profit. I do not advance these as 
arguments against the compulsory 
distribution of estates, because I 
know that they would have no 
weight with the advocates of such 
a law, nor are they indeed deserving 
of very much consideration. But 
I state them in support of my 
opinion, that the result of such a 
policy would be to depreciate the 
money value of land, to make ita 
more marketable article, less an 
object of desired possession for 
other reasons than those of security 
and profit. The great nobleman 
would not be replaced as a land- 
owner by the successful merchant 
or manufacturer, as now and then 
at present happens with great bene- 
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fit to both classes. Great families 
would have great chateaux, but not 
great estates. The result would be 
a large reduction of the capital em- 
ployed in the ownership, and a 
proportionate increase in that em- 
ployed in the cultivation of the 
soil. 

I do not doubt the truth of much 
that is said about the happiness 
and prosperity of the very large 
class of husbandmen proprietors 
which this system*would ultimately 
constitute. As to numbers it is 
sufficient to state that in France 
twenty millions of men and women, 
or fifty-three per cent. of the entire 
population, are dependent upon 
agriculture, while of this number 
upwards of nine millions are en- 
gaged in the cultivation of their 
own property; whereas the whole 
number engaged in agriculture in 
England and Wales is little over 
two millions, or ten per cent. of the 
population. And it might be rea- 


sonably advanced, that in England 
the demand of manufacturing and 


commercial enterprise with that of 
the colonies would afford a better 
means for drafting off the surplus 
members of these families of work- 
ing proprietors than the heavy con- 
scription does in France, and would 
prevent that too extreme prudence 
with regard to marriage which the 
French returns of population show 
to exist among this class in that 
country. It may be said too, that 
such a system would so avoid the 
danger of deterioration of race, 
which is visible among the popula- 
tion of great manufacturing towns, 
and would afford large additional 
security for the defence of the coun- 
try by calling into existence a much 
increased resident agricultural po- 
pulation. 

The cost however of the adoption 
of this system would be not merely 
a social revolution, with the dis- 
appearance of institutions to which 
the English mind is habituated, and 
by which it instinctively prefers to 
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be governed, but it would involve 
at once and for ever the loss of that 
real diffusion of authority which 
has no parallel in any other state, 
and which is the only true and 
sufficient safeguard against the pos- 
sible excesses of the executive go- 
vernment. The greatest thinkers 
are agreed that progress has an 
invariable tendency to establish 
equality, and that equality is the 
bane of progress, while progress is 
secured and fostered by the exis- 
tence of variety of situations and 
interests. I think I have esta- 
blished this position by argument, 
and I propose to conclude with a 
reference to the existing land sys- 
tem in regard to cultivation. 

The existing system affords an 
opening to its adversaries in the 
case of those landlords who are 
too poor, and in the case of those 
who are too rich. Undoubtedly 
it is an evil that the proprietor of a 
large estate should be in such a 
condition that he is compelled to 
demand its rents with rapacity, 
while he is unable either to im- 
prove its productive powers himself, 
or to pay his tenants for doing so; 
and the time may soon arrive when 
the legislature will not be unpre- 
pared to establish an Encumbered 
Estates Court in England, similar 
to the tribunal which has already 
effected so much good in Ireland. 
The case of those who might be 
spoken of as too rich gives rise to 
a far more extensive evil, and which 
happily they themselves can remedy, 
with the agreeable consequence of 
increasing their wealth. They are 
not sufficiently anxious to make 
profit out of their estate; by which 
forbearance or indifference the na- 
tion is a very heavy loser. They 
do not in all cases drain their land, 
because they are not compelled to 
do so; they do not exact rack-rent 
because they are attached to their 
tenantry ; they do not grant leases, 
because they wish rather to enjoy 
than to profit by ownership; and 
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they do not create a more healthful 
demand for leases by punishing 
slovenly farming with a notice to 
quit. Now in these respects the 
landowners of England do not, as a 
body, sufficiently regard the duties 
which attach to their possessions. 
But in considering these accusa- 
tions it may be remarked that 
tenants are, to a large extent, re- 
sponsible. It may be said they can 
afford a higher rent to cover the 
cost of drainage, or they can agree 
to pay for it out of their own 
pockets. The improvement of agri- 
culture may safely be left to the 
farmer’s desire for gain, if he can 
get possession of the land— in 
other words, if he can obtain a rea- 
sonable lease, not terrific in its 
restrictions, nor forbidding im- 
provement by the shortness of its 
term. Here lies the whole matter, 
or the greater part of it. How are 
landowners to be made to grant 
equitable leases? I see no way 
but by the force of example and the 
repeated inculcation of the duty. 
Willthey hear Lord Stanley upon the 
subject ?—the heir apparent, be it 
remembered, toan estate, theagricul- 
tural tenantry of which are always 
from force of local circumstances 
a much less wealthy body of men 
than those on the majority of large 
estates. Addressing the South- 
port Agricultural Society, in 1864, 
Lord Stanley said: ‘I think every 
good tenant, who is expected to 
stay permanently on the farm he 
holds, is entitled to ask for a lease 
of the proprietor. It is a very 
simple alternative : if a man is not 
fit to settle on an estate with a 
lease, he is not fit to settle without 
one; if he cannot be trusted with a 
lease, he can’t be trusted with the 
land. . . . I say this, and in what 
I am saying I am rather, in my own 
mind, addressing landlords than 
tenants,—I say, if a tenant is to be 
expected to lay out capital on his 
farm, it implies no distrust of the 
landlord, it is simply an ordinary 
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and proper business precaution that 
he should insist on having some 
lease. . . . I believe that these two 
things—one, the making the giving 
of a lease a general rule, and the 
other having leases drawn more 
simply than, as a rule, they are at 
present—would go very far to settle 
that question of land ownership, of 
which we have heard something of 
late.’ 

Gladly, indeed, do I reclaim these 
words from the columns of a news- 
paper to put them again before the 
eyes, and if I can, to sound them in 
the ears of landlords. Here is the 
sum and substance of their part of 
the work, and their part in the 
reform of the land system of Eng- 
land. They may be as passive as 
they please, but let them give to 
responsible men, as a duty, such a 
lease as will permit the best cultiva- 
tion of the soil. In many cases they 
would do no harm if they were to 
raise their rents, and give no pre- 
mium to sloth and ignorance. If 
they will regard their interests, 
there would be a very large number 
of smalllessees cultivating their own 
farms. And if with such reform 
there is in existence a true freedom 
of labour, such as nothing short of 
the abolition of the law of settlement 
and the spread of education can 
give, there will be then little to 
complain of in the condition of the 
agricultural labourer, who may be 
destined, in the progress of in- 
dustry, to be the servant of agricul- 
tural companies, as well as of large 
and of working farmers, and possibly 
a sharer in the profits of co-opera- 
tive or joint-stock agriculture. 

All this may be accomplished, 
not only without harm, but with 
increased security to English in- 
stitutions, and as they must know 
this to be so, the knowledge should 
bring conviction to those most in- 
terested in this question, that delay 
is dangerous. And although it 
remains true that the largest pos- 
sible amount of production is not 
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gained from the soil, yet it must be 
remembered that a minute system 
of cultivation would demand the 
employment and the food of ten 
millions of the population in its 
labours; and that the present sys- 
tem, which is in no way forced, but 
is the natural result of the laws of 
capital acting upon the law of real 
estate, has great economies in the 
destruction of fences, and in many 
large operations unknown to the 
system of peasant proprietors. 


Again, to quote the words of Lord 
Stanley: ‘If you do that, if you 
have a class of tenants feeling them- 
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selves independent,—if you have a 
class of labourers, many of them 
owners of their own freehold houses, 
or at any rate free to take their 
labour elsewhere, and knowing it 
will command a fair value in the 
market; if you have those two 
things, I do not think there is any 
fear that in this country a serious 
complaint will arise, because we 
have not, as they have in some con- 
tinental nations, our soil divided 
into estates of which it would take 


a hundred to make a good-sized 
field.’ 




























REST AND UNREST. 





A CASEMENT window ; a holly tree, 
And a little bird who sings to me: 
A little bird whose breast will glow, 
When earth is covered with frost and snow, 
And the bright-red roses are all laid low. 


2. 





A swift brown stream with a varied edge 
Of alder bushes, willow and sedge, 

A restless bird who skims along 
With a harsh, shrill ery which is not a song, 
But a hasty utterance of something wrong. 


3- 
‘Oh! bird in the holly-tree, sing! sing out! 
Oh let me hear what thy song is about, 
It sounds so chastened and yet so glad, 
And the swallow’s harsh cry will drive me mad, 
For it cries from a depth which is bitter sad.’ 


4. 
Sang Robin, ‘ Although the dear leaves fall fast, 
There are songs to be sung when autumn is past: 
Of the deep red sunsets in wintry days, 
Of the swift stream warm in the ruddy rays, 
Of silvery frost work, I sing the praise.’ 










5: 
But the Swallow cried out, ‘1 will not rest 
Until I have drunk of the very best, 
The winds only rise for a broken fall, 
Waves clamber, and rush, and crave, and call,— 
I do but echo the longings of all ! 


6. 


‘I will fly and ‘cry with wings and breath, 
For how can I bear to see nature’s death ? 
I go to a land where allis complete, _ 
Where the song the waves sing is perfectly sweet, 
In unbroken cadence they fall at one’s feet!’ 














= 


7. 
The little bird turned on the holly tree, 
Looked in at my window, and sang to me, 
‘Hold on! sing on! through winter’s blast, 
Our songs are all broken, our longings too vast ; 
But listen! they promise Perfection at last!’ 


A. F.C. K. 
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A CONVERSATION—THE PORTRAITS AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


SECOND 
Persons—Bernard, Fleming, 


Bernard.—Do you think this ex- 
hibition of portraits is a worthy 
successor to last season’s show ? 

Fleming.—In some points per- 
haps interest is lost, but in others 
itis gained. It belongs less to the 
pure region of history, and more to 
that of biography and social life. It 
comprises, too, the portraits of only 
a century,—and that century is one 
which has got the credit of being 
inferior both to those which pre- 
ceded it, and to the present one, 
which enjoys the honour of having 
ourselves to live in it, and which I 
have heard alluded to in a sermon 
by a popular preacher as ‘the so- 
called nineteenth century.’ 

Bernard.—Anne and the Georges 
are in some sense dull, as com- 
pared with the Tudors and Stuarts; 


yet it would be difficult to prove 


the inferiority of the century 
whose worthies are here collected 
and exhibited—nay, it would, on 
the contrary, be difficult, while 
among them, and recognising or 
making acquaintance with so many 
great men, in so many walks of 
life, not to admit that it was a 
noble and distinguished century. 

Aycliffe.—It is always more gra- 
tifying to small human pride to 
worship remote excellence than to 
reverence superiority in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, whether in 
place or time. The impertinent 
self-assertion of the present day 
will more readily praise the periods 
and the men from which it is widely 
separated, than perceive the merits 
of the years and of the people with 
which it can itself be more correctly 
compared. 

Fleming.—I say it was a good 
century, and a goodly show it makes 
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and Aycliffe, at the Galleries. 


here. A century to which belong 
in England such names as Newton, 
Halley, Dollond, Bradley, Harrison, 
Smeaton, and Black, in science; De- 
foe, Bentley, Pope, Swift, Hume, 
Johnson, Gibbon, Burke, in litera- 
ture; Wren, Hogarth, Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, in art; not to men- 
tion the scores of names in other 
departments of distinction which 
crowd one’s memory, need not be 
ashamed to show its face in the 
world, and does in fact show most 
of its best faces in the present col- 
lection of portraits; Defoe is, as I 
think, the only name of eminence 
in literature not represented in the 
gallery. In the art of portrait 
painting itself the supremacy of 
the last century, and our own 
enormous inferiority, is most amply 
vindicated —-and the pleasure of 
seeing the many glorious triumphs 
of portraiture now assembled to- 
gether is somewhat damped by the 
reflection of what a similar exhibi- 
tion held in 1967 of the portraits of 
the nineteenth century will be, so 
far as we can now judge—and we 
have little more than thirty years 
left of the century to run, 

Aycliffe —Grand no doubt will be 
the building that will receive those 
portraits. It will be in the cenire 
of fashionable London—it will ex- 
tend over a considerable portion of 
Kensington Gardens. Grand Cross 
too, no doubt, of the Bath, and no 
mere Companion, and perhaps with 
a seat in the Cabinet, and a credit 
to draw on the Consolidated Fund, 
unfettered by the prejudices of 
Treasury officials, or the control of 
Parliament, will be the presiding 
genius of the place. But poor will 
be the pictures to be seen by our 
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great - grand - children, compared 
with those we are now seeing of 
our ancestors in the third and fourth 
generation. 

Bernard.—The decay of the art 
of portrait painting is indeed a 
matter for most sad consideration, 
both in the interests of art and of 
biographical history. Nor is it, 
unfortunately, confined to England. 
It is the same on the Continent as 
with us. In former times, when 
England had no painters of her 
own, her wealth attracted the Hol- 
beins and Vandykes of other coun- 
tries, and the same thing would 
happen again, if there were any 
Holbeins or Vandykes to come. 

Fleming.—Y es; for portrait paint- 
ing is the safest and surest road to 
wealth and honour in the art. The 
usual excuse for the want of great 
historical pictures, is that ability is 
diverted from the highest paths of 
art by the more profitable employ- 
ment of portrait painting. But can 
there in fact be a higher branch of 
art than portrait painting ? Is not 
the human face, inall its associations 
with what is great, distinguished, 
and beautiful, the noblest and best 
study for an artist ? 

Aycliffe. —So at least thought 
Titian, Raffaelle, and Velasquez : 
and so probably also think all the 
English painters who are members 
of the Royal Academy, as well as 
all the English painters who are 
not members of the Royal Academy. 
And yet, why have we now so few 
good portraits—so few that are 
pictures, and not merely weak 
though amiable recollections of 
familiar family faces in the private 
house — or grandiose flunkeyfica- 
tions to decorate the walls of public 
rooms ? 

Fleming.—Still more lamentable 
and still more strange, how is it 
that there seems to be so little 
certainty that the most practised 
and approved painters of the present 
day can turn out a good picture of 
any given face? Here and there 
we are happy to meet with an 
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exception to the almost universal 
reign of failure, but we can point to 
nothing in our days like the con- 
stant successes of the great men of 
the last century, of which the 
accumulated examples now to be 
studied afford such overwhelming 
proofs. 

Bernard.—The eighteenth cen- 
tury, however, began ill enough in 
pictorial art. There was little to 
admire in the fag-end of Kneller, 
and in such work as that of Jervas 
and Hudson, who have transmitted 
so many foolish faces to a posterity 
which loves not to see the lacka- 
daisical element chiefly put forward 
in its female ancestry, nor can find 
much manly virtue denoted in the 
constant attitude of a hand in the 
bosom of a velvet coat. 

Fleming.—I\ cannotagree with you 
that there is nothing to admire in 
Kneller’s later works. No doubt he 
painted too much, and displays little 
or no variety of invention in the 
treatment of his subjects; but his 
work is always sure and reliable, and 
has a kind of solid vigour, that would 
be very welcome now. Look at his 
Duchesses of Marlborough, how 
good and true they are. You must 
also remember, in justice to Kneller, 
that many of the portraits exhibited 
under his name are probably not 
his. But when we come onwards 
and encounter the great triumvirate 
of Hogarth, Gainsborough, and 
Reynolds, I feel that we may well 
be proud of portrait art in England 
in the last century. 

Aycliffe. —Yes; as proud of it 
then, as one must be ashamed of it 
now. But what do you do with 
Lawrence ? 

Fleming.—The Lawrence, a few 
of whose early pictures we can see 
here, begins to show the decay of 
portrait art in England. He ‘is 
feeble, meretricious, and out of 
drawing. Look at his distorted 
figure of Lord Grey. His Countess 
of Derby, however, has some merit, 
and 1 would recommend ladies to 
study it, as showing to what dress 
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is now again tending. This, how- 
ever, is the Lawrence of the 
eighteenth century ; but the Law- 
rence of the present century, 
when he had quite outlived the 
impression of the works of the 
great men he immediately fol- 
lowed, is still worse, and deserves 
all the dispraise that can be heaped 
upon a man in whose hands a great 
branch of national art broke down, 
and sank to a mediocrity from which 
it has never yet made a good re- 
covery. 

Bernard.—I1 should now be per- 
plexed to name the good portrait 
painters in England ; and even their 
works are few and uncertain. Itis 
the boundless power of production 
in those old fellows that astonishes 
me; and the ease and reliability 
with which they seem to have se- 
cured their results. They seem to 
have turned out their pictures—full 


as they are of imagination, of feel- 
ing, and of the nicest delicacies of 
art—as easily and surely as a man 
at a lathe turns out chessmen, leay- 


ing nothing more to be desired 
or done; and yet they must have 
worked, as Bacon says, by a kind of 
felicity and not by rule. 

Aycliffe-—All noble artists must 
so work, and the noblest best know 
that the greatest difficulty in art is 
truth tonature ; and when thenature 
to be imitated is a familiar human 
face, the difficulty rises to its point 
of culmination. The highest poetry 
is that which lies nearest to fact— 
where by fact, of course, I mean the 
truth underlying and vivifying the 
fact—not the gross outward food of 
the senses that can be at once seen 
and touched. And painting being 
a form of poetry, the same thing will 
apply to that also, always remem- 
bering the sequel to what you have 
just quoted, that the very best part 
of beauty is that which a picture 
cannot express, nor even the first 
sight of life. 

Bernard.—That is what Tennyson 
also means to express in the Idylls 
of the King, when he says— 
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As when a painter poring on a face, 
Divinely, thro’ all hindrance, finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 
The shape and colour of a mind and life, 
Lives for his children, ever at its best 

And fullest. 


Fleming.—Against all which the 
influences of photography, and of 
pre-Raffaelitism (the last however 
now nearly happily extinct) have 
largely sinned. 

Bernard.—The catalogue of this 
year’s exhibition appears to be free 
from such blunders and prejudices 
as gave us so much amusement last 
year. 

Aycliffe——Pretty well for that ; 
but there are one or two rather 
diverting things upon which I have 
lighted. For instance, what do you 
say to the following profound re- 
mark appended to the short account 
of the poor little Duke of Glouces- 
ter, the youngest son of the (then) 
Princess Anne and Prince George 
of Denmark ?—‘ The Jacobite party 
considered his death the removal of 
the chief obstacle to the Prince of 
Wales’ssuccession’—as if itrequired 
some peculiar Jacobite twist of 
opinion to think so. Or what can 
we say to the repetition of the very 
vulgar error that Swift died an in- 
mate of the lunatic asylum at Dublin 
founded by himself, instead of dying, 
as he did,in his own Deanery-house? 
The queer result of attempting an 
abridgment by some one evidently 
ignorant of the subject, is shown in 
what is given in the short account 
of Sir William Herschel, ‘made a 
large telescope ; systematically in- 
vestigated each series of stars ; dis- 
covered a new planet (thought to 
be a comet), and became famous ; 
George III. appointed him astrono- 
mer.’ Iam far from wishing it to 
be understood that one may not be: 
a young man at fifty-eight, but when 
I am told by the catalogue that No. 
287, a so-called portrait of Bishop 
Butler, is dated 1750 at the back, 
which would make the very youth- 
ful looking divine of the picture to 
be fifty-eight, if he be the future 

H 
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Bishop Butler, who was born in 
1692, I am entitled to be surprised. 
Yet the picture is called Joseph 
Butler, Bishop of Durham, ‘as a 
young man; and, in fact, is no 
more like his portrait than the skull 
famous in story was the skull of 
Oliver Cromwell ‘as a little boy ;’ 
and the gravity with which the 
compilers of the catalogue have 
noted it to be the bishop’s portrait 
‘as a young man,’ is about equal to 
that with which the owner of the 
well known skull endeavoured to 
save the credit of his collection of 
curiosities. I can, however, more 
easily forgive the pious fraud by 
which Sir Joshua’s Fortune Teller 
from Knole was smuggled into the 
collection as containing portraits, as 
without such an excuse it could 
not have been exhibited, and in 
the second issue of the catalogue, 
the imputed names have been with- 
drawn. 

Fleming.—That picture of Lord 
Mansfield is a fine example of Rey- 
nolds, painted in the solid way, that 
does not fade; but it suffers by 
comparison with Gainsborough’s 
Wellbore Ellis, which hangs next 
to it. 

Aycliffe.—One of Reynolds’ pic- 
tures that has undergone most loss 
of colour, or been most ruthlessly 
decorticated, is a very fine portrait 
of Lord Rokeby, the Archbishop of 
Armagh, in which the face has gone 
quite blue, like a patient in the last 
stage of cholera. But if this be due 
to other causes than the picture 
cleaner, it is only one of the hundreds 
of pictures of his which have suffered 
in a similar way, either by an origi- 
nally injudicious combination of 
pigments, or by their bad quality. 

Bernard.—The old masters, who 
ground their own colours and looked 
after things for themselves, must 
have been better protected against 
this source of failure than the mo- 
derns, who are at the mercy of the 
colourman at whose shop they 
purchase their materials; and I 
have always wondered that some 
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regular action has never been taken 
by painters to secure the supply of 
pure and good colours for the 
palette. 

Fleming.—Highty years ago—that 
is, in 1786—when he published his 
Observations on Picturesque Beauty, 
Gilpin made a suggestion to that 
effect. After describing the change 
in some of the'pictures at Nuneham 
House, in Oxfordshire, he says: ‘ It 
might be useful in painting if the 
nature of pigments could be more 
brought to a certainty; and that 
the painter, like the apothecary, had 
a sound dispensatory to direct his 
practice.’ This points to the esta- 
blishment of some authorised place 
for the testing and sale of colours, 
which would stand in the same re- 
lation to the painter as Apothecaries’ 
Hall does to the medical profession 
in London. It would naturally be 
the duty of the Royal Academy to 
found and superintend such a place, 
and I hear that the matter has re- 
cently been under the consideration 
of their council. So that perhaps 
at last the thing will be done, three 
generations after it was first sug- 
gested, and the new' building at 
Burlington House may perhaps con- 
tain a laboratory, with a competent 
chemical superintendent, to insure 
a supply of genuine and unadulte- 
rated pigments. 

Bernard.—Gainsborough’s por- 
trait of Wellbore Ellis which you 
mentioned just now is certainly a 
magnificent specimen, and well illus- 
trates the way in which the most 
effective results can be produced by 
a very few well placed touches of 
the brush. It is said that Gains- 
borough used to paint with brushes 
mounted on handles six feet long, 
and that he*placed the sitter at the 
same distance as himself from the 
canvas; so that he could judge of 
the effect of his work at the distance 
from which it was to be seen, as he 
proceeded with it. I see that this 
picture, like some others from Christ 
Church, is put under glass. 
Fleming.—None the better for us 
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who have to look at it now, but a 
reat advantage for posterity, who 
will have a safer chance of seeing 
the picture than if it had been left 
unprotected. It is a question of 
whether you can eat your cake and 
have it too; and, after all, the plea- 
sure of present fruition is but little 
interfered with by the interposed 
plate of glass. The thing is being 
done to all the valuable pictures 
that will admit of it, at the National 
Gallery, at the Soane Museum, and 
in other collections. Unfortunately 
this picture, as well as Hogarth’s 
Bishop Hooper from the same col- 
lection, has already suffered a little 
from the cleaner’s too zealous hand. 
Bernard. — Another of Gains- 
borough’s finest pictures is the full 
length of Sir Charles Morgan, 
grandfather of the present Lord 
Tredegar, lent by the old Equitable 
Assurance Society, of which he was 
an early promoter—a shrewd look- 
ing old gentleman enough; and how 
firmly he seems to stand on the 
ground beneath him; not as if he 


were standing for his picture, but 
as if he were standing in it, and had 
stepped into the canvas out of the 
living world, and found firm footing 


there. How exquisitely, too, are 
painted the dress and all the acces- 
sories of the figure. 
Fleming.—Nancy Parsons makes 
an exceedingly beautiful picture of 
Gainsborough’s, and was taken, I 
suppose, before the days of her faded 
beauty, of which one may read in 
Junius, when he reproaches the 
Duke of Grafton for deserting her. 
Aycliffe-—The Duchess of Cum- 
berland is, I think, the finest of 
Gainsborough’s female heads ; and 
she is placed with some humour, 
as a pendant to the other fair 
widow who fascinated a royal duke 
into matrimony with a subject. 
The two together occasioned the 
passing of the Royal Marriage Act ; 
and, perhaps to prevent posthumous 
mischief between such dangerous 
ladies, they are separated by good 
Queen Charlotte, who, put upon her 
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mettle, it may be fancied, by such 
neighbours, looks really charming. 
Bernard.—If she ever looked like 
that, my old friend George III. 
might really have been in love 
with his bride. But what a 
contrast to the ‘Old Snuffy’ of 
later days! By the way, I hope 
you have both read, or mean to 
read, the king’s correspondence 
with Lord North. Donne’s work 
in preparing it for the press is a 
model of avhat good editing ought 
to be. The notes contain enough, 
not too much, to refresh the memo- 
ries of the well informed, and supply 
the general reader with a clue to 
what was going forward at the time. 
Aycliffe—I never could get up 
any enthusiasm for the House of 
Hanover. My loyalty dates from 
the accession of the Queen, and the 
total severance of the German con- 
nection. But if there should be 
anywhere lingering a trace of 
Jacobite romance, I think it would 
be dispelled by a few minutes 
spent in the bays containing the por- 
traits of the old and young Pre- 
tenders, where you may see the 
latest and worst impressions of 
the die from which the Stuart face 
was struck. They are very mean 
and base ; and yet these dead con- 
vases bear marks of the same de- 
votion which their living originals 
continued to receive from their ad- 
herents in exile and disgrace. It is 
plain that the heads of the old 
Pretender and his sister, as chil- 
dren, have been cut out of No. 213, 
probably for more easy transport, 
to save them, and afterwards re- 
stored to the picture, and it would 
be interesting to know under what 
circumstances of danger or appre- 
hension this wasdone. The Stuart 
face, however, is seen to more ad- 
vantage in the Duke of Berwick, 
than in its legitimate proprietors. 
Fleming.—There is a remarkable 
instance of the hereditary trans- 
mission of features from a person 
whose force of character, so far as 
we know anything of it, does not 
H2 
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seem to have been such as to make 
him an ancestor likely to put his 
stamp on a family. Every one 
of the descendants of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, resembles him; 
and it is a type of face which origi- 
nated with him, and is not to be 
found in George I. or George IIL, 
who were both of them men of 
some mark. 

Aycliffe-—The face did not origi- 
nate with him, but evidently with 
his mother Queen Carqline, who 
was a person of no mean character 
and attainments. 

Bernard.—In other cases a trans- 
mitted likeness is not to be won- 
dered at. It is clear that William 
Pitt got his nose from his mother, 
but then she was herself a woman 
of strong character. In the fine 
portrait of Mrs. Hallam, the mother 
of the historian, may be discerned 
the features of the two brothers her 
grandchildren, whose early loss was 
mourned by all who knew them. 


The Grenville face too may be no- 
ticed pervading many portraits here. 


Fleming.—I have been more than 
ever filled with admiration for 
Reynolds, by seeing so many of 
his best works together. His variety 
and fertility are astonishing. Whe- 
ther he is painting a soldier, a sai- 
lor, a politician, a country gentle- 
man, an author, a fine lady, or a 
group of children, he is always 
equally true and equally at his 
ease. What an amount of power, 
audacity, and skill there is in the 
famous Duchess of Devonshire 
with her child; what a matchless 
picture is that containing the three 
Ladies Waldegrave, well worth 
the thousand guineas paid for it ! 

Aycliffe—One can hardly sup- 
pose that every man who had the 
luck to sit to Sir Joshua looked, 
if not handsome, at least intelligent, 
and that every woman, if not a 
beauty, was at any rate full of a 
charming grace. Yet so they ap- 
pear in his pictures. 

Fleming.—The object of art in 
painting as well as in poetry is to 
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exhibit the more pleasing side of 
nature, ‘accommodating the shows 
of things to the desires of the mind,’ 
and if Reynolds, still preserving an 
unmistakable likeness, could make 
his portraits agreeable to his clients 
and their friends, I do not think 
he has overstepped the laws of the 
realm of veracity, to which his 
allegiance is due. On the contrary, 
he has only fulfilled the duty of a 
good and loyal subject. Then his 
infinite resources in the treatment 
of his single figures or groups, 
redeemed the most ordinary persons 
from looking common-place. You 
remember what Gainsborough once 
said of him, at a Royal Academy 
Exhibition, ‘D—n him, how various 
he is.’ 

Aycliffe.-—If it is not heresy to 
say so, I must confess that without 
calling in aid his landscapes, I pre- 
fer Gainsborough to Reynolds, ad- 
mitting by the way, with my usual 
candour, that the portrait of young 
Reynolds by himself is better than 
Gainsborough by himself. He is 
not inferior to him in any technical 
accomplishment, and 1 certainly 
think that he could better ‘ give 
the world assurance of a man;’ 
and that he stamps a higher cha- 
racter of reality and individuality 
upon his portraits. And if he had 
been as popular as Reynolds in 
his day, and had painted as many 
pictures, or in other words, pos- 
sessed as many points of appeal to 
posterity, I am sure that his gene- 
ral reputation would equal, if it 
did not exceed, that of his great 
rival. In this collection Reynolds’ 
pictures (about 150) are as three to 
one of Gainsborough’s (about 50), 
but this gives an excessive repre- 
sentation to Gainsborough, accord- 
ing to the total number of their 
respective works. 

Bernard.—Heresy, which after 
all only means the privilege of 
choosing your own opinion, is now 
So freely conceded in theology and 
politics, that it would be hard to 
attempt to exclude it from art. If, 
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however, there was any question of 
going to the stake, I think I would 
go along with Ay cliffe in favour of 
Gainsbor ough ; but as it is, I much 
prefer not having tobe roasted formy 
belief, and am very glad to be able 
to admire both the man from Devon- 
shire and the man from Suffolk. 
Fleming.—Universal toleration is 
my motto, and I will not now de- 
part from it. Therefore let us ad- 
mire together, not forgetting to place 
Hogarth also on the same pedestal 
to receive our joint homage. 
Aycliffe. —That portrait by him, of 
Bishop Hooper, from Oxford, is a 
wonderful affair. It is aman behind 
the glass, and not painted canvas. 
Bernard.—The ‘ Miss Rich,’ too, 
is equally wonderful, and shows how 
capable Hogarth was of interpreting 
female beauty, although we are ac- 
customed to regard him as the 
satirist of coarse vices, and as one 
whose nature was sometimes almost 
‘subdued to what it worked in.’ 
Fleming.—No doubt—to mention 
a comparatively minor matter—Sir 


Joshua’s more courtly and refined 
disposition and manners gave him 
an advantage, both in capacity and 
in the facilities of exercising it, in 
painting the portraits of ladies and 
gentlemen ; while his love of litera- 
ture gave him access to the best 


intellectual society, which is no 
small gain to a portrait painter. It 
not only helps to make him known, 
but it gives him frequent occasions 
for seeing his sitters when they are 
not thinking how they look, as most 
people are apt to do when actually 
sitting for their pictures. Reynolds 
would never have said, as Gains- 
borough did when painting Mrs. 
Siddons, ‘Confound the nose, there’s 
no end to it;’ nor would he have 
dashed a brush full of colour across 
the finished portrait which a dis- 
courteous sitter desired might be 
sent home immediately, treating 
Gainsborough as a vulgar man 
would treat an ordinary tradesman. 

Aycliffe. — Gainsborough’s rapi- 
dity of execution must have been 
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something marvellous. The head 
of young Dupont, now lent for ex- 
hibition by Mr. Richmond, is said to 
have been painted in an hour ; and 
it is a masterly work—equal to any- 
thing by Vandyke, who was Gains- 
borough’s idol, and whose name 
was in his mouth when he died. 

Fleming.—Yes, I remember—in 
his last words to Reynolds, ‘ We are 
all going to heaven, and Vandyke is 
of the company.’ 

Bernard.—Gainsborough’s mas- 
ter, Hayman, had great merit. His 
little conversation piece of Garrick 
and Colonel Wyndham is very good. 
The attitudes are so easy, and the 
occupation of the two men—the one 
reciting and the other listening— 
are given so naturally. I was struck, 
too, by this picture, as illustrating 
the truth of what Leslie used to say 
about the value of a cocked hat ina 
picture. It does not occur to one 
as being a very picturesque object 
in the abstract, and yet it certainly 
tells amazingly in a picture, as may 
be seen in this work, and in very 
many others. In Zoffany’s large 
portrait of George III., the idea of 
royalty laid aside is completely given 
by the cocked hat and sword on the 
table beside the king ; and yet they 
were part of his ordinary dress. No 
such effect would be produced by a 
round hat on a table. 

Fleming.—Zoffany has painted 
the king well, but he has done equal 
justice to Wilkes. 

Bernard.—And, I trust, to Miss 
Wilkes also, of whom one may cer- 
tainly say : 

O patre pulchro, filia pulchrior. 

Aycliffe-—Carlyle has somewhere 
called the eighteenth century a mere 
peg to hang clothes upon, and no- 
thing but a wig-block for the ex- 
hibition of artificial coverings for 
the human head. It certainly was 
the great age for wiggeries. 

Bernard.—Yes ; the wig spared 
neither age nor calling. Lawyers, 
physicians, and divines all had to 
submit to it. ‘Tuillotson is said to 
have been the first bishop to wear 
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a wig, although his portrait here, 
by Kneller, represents him without 
one. But when divines once adopted 
the fashion, the bishops were greater 
fops, and followed the changes of 
the mode more than their learned 
congeners of the judicial bench. 
There has been little or no change 
in the cut of the judge’s wig, but 
the bishop’s wig varied until the 
period of its final disappearance. 
It settled down, however, after some 
variations, into a tolerably constant 
type, following that which is well 
seen in Gainsborough’s fine portrait 
of Lord Chesterfield, dated 1769. 

Aycliffe—Dr. Murray, Bishop of 
Rochester, was the last bishop who 
wore a wig, but it was latterly re- 
duced to a very exiguous repre- 
sentation of the bushy amplitude of 
former days. I have been told, on 
the very highest authority, that Dr. 
Murray’s bill for wigs was not less 
than 1201. a year. But then he was 
a very extravagant personage in this 
matter. In the days of wigs, a 
prudent bishop used always to have 
three wigs in wear at the same time : 
a best wig, for full dress and great 
occasions ; a second best wig for 
daily wear; and a third wig for the 
study or bad weather out of doors. 
But Dr. Murray never wore more 
than one wig at a time, and so got 
through it rapidly, ina spendthrift 
sortof way, andsoon wanted another. 
Fleming.—I have a curious little 
volume in Italian, translated from 
the French original by the learned 
theologian Jean Baptist Thiers, and 
called Histoire des Perruques, in 
which the iniquity of wearing wigs 
by the clergy is much discussed. 
False hair, indeed, for any one is 
denounced. St. Bernard of Sienna 
is quoted, to the effect that a woman 
wearing false hair (unless naturally 
bald) might not receive the Holy 
Sacrament ; and when bald, might 
not wear a wig, except to please 
her husband; and, even then, might 
not wear hair handsomer than her 
own was, but as closely resembling 
it as possible. 
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Aycliffe—What would he have 
said to chignons and the golden 
wash ? 

Fleming.—It is also mentioned 
that whereas perukes came into 
general wear in France in 1629, 
ecclesiastics did not begin to indulge 
in the new luxury until 1660; and 
as late as 1699 there was an edict 
that no beneficed clergyman should 
wear a wig under pain of excom- 
munication, 

Aycliffe—Conceive the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council 
sitting upon clerical wigs ! 

Fleming. — Don’t interrupt me 
again. I have further to tell you 
that a great difficulty about the 
wig was its interference with the 
tonsure of the clergy, and that when 
the forbidden thing finally got per- 
manently perched upon the pates of 
the priests, the tonsure was imitated 
by a circular piece of pig-skin or 
parchment in the top of the peruke. 

Aycliffe—The lawyers luckily 
had no such scruples to trouble 
them, and still wear their wigs 
with a light conscience. The 
judge’s full-bottomed and nisi prius 
wigs, and the barrister’s wig repre- 
senting the wig of the last century 
in various stages; the present bar 
wig being identical with the latest 
type of a gentleman’s wig, as seen 
in so many portraits. The picture 
of Chief Baron Gilbert shows how 
little change there has been in 
judicial costume. He might take 
his place again on the bench with- 
out exciting any observation. 

Bernard.—Was he a great law- 
yer ? 

Aycliffe.—He wrote a little book 
of authority on the law of dis- 
training for rent, called Gilbert's 
Distresses, which I once found 
strayed away from the law shelves 
of my library, and put very cleverly 
by my servant among my other 
books, side by side with the Sor- 
rows of Werter. 

Fleming.—Archbishop Tenison’s 
portrait, from Lambeth, dated 1694, 
is without a wig; but Dr. Patrick, 
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Bishop of Ely, in 1691, shows a 
short full wig. Sharp, Archbishop 
of York, who died in 1714, is in his 
own brown hair, unless he is wear- 
ing a wig hardly to be distinguished 
from a natural head of hair. Ashe, 
Bishop of Derry, is in a black 
wig, so is Kennet, Bishop of 
Peterborough. Atterbury is the 
first bishop who sports a white 
wig. Beveridge, who died in 1708, 
wears a black skull cap over his 
own hair—or what appears to be 
his own hair. Robinson, Bishop of 
London, who died in 1723, has his 
own hair, or perhaps a black wig. 
Gibson wears a sort of semi-full- 
bottomed white wig ; so does Sher- 
lock, his successor in the see of 
London; and after this the epis- 
copal wig became what it continued 
to be until its final disappearance. 
There is a good specimen of it in 
this stage, in the very fine portrait 
of Archbishop Markham, by Rey- 
nolds, from Christchurch. And so 
ends my lecture on wigs. 

Bernard.—It is very interesting 
to go through the portraits accord- 
ing to the natural groups in which 
they are occasionally arranged. The 
old and young Pretenders, with 
their belongings ; the members of 
the Kit-Cat Club; the South Sea 
Bubble people; Johnson, and the 
amphi-Johnsonian circle; the early 
members of the Royal Academy, 
including Angelica Kaufmann, la- 
dies having been admitted there in 
the early days of George the Third’s 
school of art; Junius and his vic- 
tims; Franklin, and Major André, 
and the American war names; Cook 
and Kempenfeld, and many other 
naval officers in the beautiful old 
blue and white uniform; and so on. 
The actresses, too, form a good 
series: Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Old- 
field, Peg Woffington, and Mrs. 
Abington, whose charming impu- 
dence raises a snub nose almost to 
the height of beauty. 

Flemin q-—Do youremember what 
havoc Voltaire makes of Mrs. Old- 
field’s name, true to the instinct of 
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a Frenchman never to give an 

English name correctly ? ‘Tt is in 

the poem on the death of Adrienne 

le Couvreur, who was denied the 

rites of Christian burial by the 

clergy of Paris in the same year as 

that in which her great rival was 

buried with all the honours in 

Wesminster Abbey: and he has 

these lines : 

O! rivale d’Athéne, 6 Londres, heureuse terre, 

Ainsi que des tyrans, yous avez su chasser 

Les préjugés honteux qui vous livraient la 
guerre. 

C’est la qu’on sait tout dire et tout récom- 
penser : 

Nul art n’est méprisé, tout succes a sa gloire, 

Le vainqueur de Tallard, le fils de la victoire, 

Le sublime Dryden, et le sage Addison, 

Et la charmante Ophils, et l’immortel New- 
ton. 

On part au temple de mémoire 

Et Le Couvreur 4 Londres aurait eu des 
tombeaux 

Parmi les beaux esprits, les rois et les héros. 


The portrait of the charming 
Ophils hangs here on the same 
walls with those of Marlborough, 
Dryden, Addison, and Newton, as 
her ashes rest with those of the 
illustrious great in the Abbey. 

Bernard.—There are remarkable 
portraits too of actors. The head of 
Betterton is one of Kneller’s finest 
performances, and Sir Joshua’s 
grand picture of Garrick between 
Tragedy and Comedy deserves all 
the glory it has always had. 

Aycliffe.—This is an age of hyper- 
bole, and whatever is not grand is 
glorious. You cannot get me to 
love the exaggerations of the day, 
and when I hear Mrs. Abington’s 
snub nose elevated to the heights of 
beauty, what is there left to say of 
anything else? But I will be rea- 
sonable myself, and am quite ready 
to accord much admiration to the 
portrait of the great actor distracted 
between his rival pursuits. 

Bernard.—Indeed! You are as 
full of concession as a Tory Go- 
vernment passing a Reform Bill. 
Texpected you to assert that Garrick 
was grimacing, that Comedy was 
leering, and that Tragedy was a 
solemn bore. 





















































Aycliffe —And I am not prepared 
altogether to disappoint your kind 
expectations. I do see a good deal 
of wicked fun in Comedy, and I do 
think that Tragedy looks capable 
of making virtue as unattractive as 
possible. But I have nothing to 
say against the attitude of Garrick 
and the expression of his face be- 
tween the two ladies. He turns to 
Madam Tragedy with an action 
that seems to deprecate her ill 
opinion, while she mouths out dis- 
dain of her rival; and his eyes 
nevertheless seek the other’s sunny 
face, and his hand seems to be 
pointing out her winning charms, 
which dissolve his features into a 
smile radiant with merriment. There 
is something wonderfully lively and 
flexible in this smile. You can 
almost see his lips move, and need 
no utterance to interpret his 
thoughts. ‘Don’t preach at me,’ 
he says, ‘but look at this pretty 
frolicsome thing with her inviting 
mirth, and her pleasant caresses, 
and you cannot fail to perceive 
that I must leave your severity for 
her kindness, in short that I cannot 
take up with a dreary frump like 
you. Look at her, and confess her 
to be irresistible.’ 

Fleming.—In short, he says with 
Moliére’s ‘ Sosie :’ 

Je préfére un vice qui n’est pas sans charme 
A une vertu qui fait un vacarme. 

Aycliffe—Yes—if you will quote 
French to illustrate what I have 
already perfectly well explained in 
good English. 

Bernard.—Have you looked at 
any of the photographs from this 
year’s portraits ? 

Fleming.—Yes. They come out 
many of them well. Those of last 
year were, on the whole, a great 
disappointment. The state of the 
pictures made it almost impossible 
to get good effects for them. The 
better preservation of the pictures, 
and the more favourable state of 
their surfaces have made it easier 
on this occasion. But the collec- 
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tion of photographs from the mi- 
niatures exhibited on loan in 1865 
is the greatest success of this kind. 
Almost all are good, and the two 
volumes are charming books to lie 
on the table. 

Bernard.—Talking of successes, 
what a fine result has been ob- 
tained from the operations on the 
portrait of Richard II. from West- 
minster Abbey, which was _ here 
last year. 1 will not say was 
seen here, for the real picture lay 
buried deepunder successive coats of 
later work. But the restoration of 
Richard by Mr. Richmond and Mr. 
Merritt is as complete as was his 
deposition by Bolingbroke; the 
picture now exists as a most beau- 
tiful specimen of early portraiture. 
All parties concerned in the busi- 
ness deserve our warmest praise— 
the Dean and Chapter for their 
confidence in the gentlemen to 
whom the picture was entrusted, 
and Mr. Richmond and Mr. Merritt 
for the courage and skill shown in 
undertaking and carrying to a suc- 
cessful issue an operation of so 
much importance and delicacy. 
If you want to know more about 
the portrait and its history, and to 
learn something of other portraits 
of Richard, you should look at 
George Scharf’s very interesting 
account of the picture, with all its 
changes and its final revival under 
the skilful and loving hands which 
gradually developed the true linea- 
ments of the unfortunate king from 
under the thick layers of superim- 
posed paint which concealed them. 

Fleming.—But see, it is just 
seven o’clock. Let us take a final 
look at Sir Joshua’s very satisfac- 
tory portrait of John Hely-Hutch- 
inson, which is in the most perfect 
preservation, and then we must go. 


[ Visible signs of yoy appear an 
the countenances of the police- 
men at the door, as the last 


visitors lingering in the gallery 
take their departure. 
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TWO SALUTATIONS 


*‘Goop Morrow, 


NCE upon a time, on a summer 

morning, three regiments of sol- 
diers marched through an old burgh 
town, known to its inhabitants as 
emphatically ‘the town,’—one of 
those towns, like blue-white oysters 
hanging from brown and green sea- 
Ww eed, which fringe the coast of the 
frith, known in its young days as 
Scotland Water. The town was not 
dilapidated then. It was the resort 
of skippers gently born, who did a 
little in the privateering business, 
and left their mark in the shape 
of two-storied, wind-swept, sea- 
washed houses, with back doors 
and main doors—a coping above 
the last, and a square stone above 
the coping, bearing an anchor or a 


coatof arms, or two pairsof initials— 
those of husband and wife—united 
in stone if disunited in flesh. 

The town had its population, but 


what the soldiers saw of them con- 
sisted solely of women, unless chil- 
dren, dogs, hens, and ducks be taken 
into account. Not women in their 
normal state either, running out, 
fine or slatternly, rejoicing in the 
sight of the red coats, blessing the 
bonnie faces of the Southern ; but 
lowering women, scowling and 
scolding, and where they could not 
scowl and scold, sore- hearted and 
wet-eyed. W hen they held up their 
children, it was not to laugh and 
crow tothe strangers, but to threaten 
them :—‘ Look at them, bairn; ken 
them again; and if your father 
falls, laddie, grow a man and be 
their deaths.’ The old skipper 
town, hating the Union, and loving 
its former privileges in malt and 
salt and trade with Holland, was 
Jacobite to the heart’s core, and 
these were soldiers of Cumberland, 
whom Englishmen called Bluff Bill, 
and Scotchmen, the Butcher. The 
townsmen were away with the 
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Jacobite leaders; the women were 
left behind to witness the desola- 
tion and degradation of the town as 
the Hanoverian troops crossed the 
ferry, quartered themselves on their 
enemies, or marched in pursuit of 
‘Charlie and his men,’ to wait for 
news of encounters and engage- 
ments, to sigh for the return of their 
men folk. And the echo of the 
women’s sighs soughs still on the 
bleak Scotch breezes, among the 
waying thistles and nodding blue- 
bells in snatches of old songs :— 
‘Oh! send Lewie Gordon hame;’ 
‘A’ would be right again, gin Jamie 
were come back.’ 

A strange, deserted, sad, sullen 
world these English gentlemen 
yeomen, and grooms passed through 
in the hostile districts, like crossing 
Styx, and wandering among the 
shades of the dead, as to the Hes- 
sians the Northern pass appeared 
the mouth of Hell; but they were 
mostly practical men, thinking of 
the glories of Bath in the season, or 
the ‘comforts of country- houses, of 
shot and shoulder-belts, of boots and 
tops and aching limbs within them, 
of grudged nights’ quarters and 
‘sweer’ kail and porridge, or, if 
their imaginations were given to 
excursions, of hillside ambushes and 
the slogan of Highland savages 

The ” bitter jibes and muttered 
curses of the women fell on the 
soldiers like small stones on coats of 
mail; they were not worth resent- 
ing, so long as a war of words was 
all which the viragos ventured to 
wage. Yet were they strong women 
these Scotch wenches—some of 
them the terror of the yellow har- 
vest field in their snoods or curches, 
or the randy fishwives of the white 
sandy shore. Most of them had 
drunk in Scripture with their 
Scotch blood and their mothers’ 
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milk, and were well read in the 
stories of Jael and Sisera, and the 
mother in Israel who threw down 
a piece of a millstone on the head 
of Abimelech, the son of Jerubbaal ; 
and the red coats had need to 
march warily through the steep 
narrow streets of the town. 

A few of the spectators were of 
higher rank and gentler breeding, 
but not of opposite faith ; these were 
at the windows, expressing their 
wrath by silent, stately scorn. One 
young woman of this class filled a 
narrow window with her hoop and 
her ruffles; while at the other 
window of the same tall, grey house, 
women and children, ladies and 
servants, clustered and hung by each 
other like frightened pigeons or 
sheep ; but the girl set herself forth 
alone as a mark for the carbines 
should there be ‘skirmishing in the 
streets, or volleys of insolent 
triumph, in voluntary testimony, 
knitting her smooth brow and 
setting her white teeth, to her 
hatred of the Whigs. She had 
thrown the window up and leant 
on the sill, and there framed by the 
window-frame in a setting of dia- 
monds, the small window-panes 
glistening and sparkling behind her 
head, she was a conspicuous object 
and a striking contrast to the 
general forlornness and disarray, 
—the studied neglect and squalor. 
Not that it was a propitious face, 
for not a face there gloomed more 
determinedly; but it was the gloom 
of a summer shower shrined in a 
rainbow: the pout of a girl, and a 
lovely girl—a rustic beauty growing 
up spontaneously like the’ con- 
volvulus on the sea braes, with the 
same wonderful combination of 
delicacy and wildness. <A throat 
like a swan’s, a head like a fawn’s, 
eyes like the shy beautiful eyes 
of a game bird, and a mouth that 
spoke frank, rash, froward words of 
love and hate; a delightful, bold, 
fearless, trusting, tempting child’s 
mouth, which, even as she bridled 
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and frowned, burst apart, and 
showed the glistening teeth in their 
half appreciation and whole marvel 
at a grand spectacle, a rare show in 
the town. The entire figure was 
in holiday array, as Montrose 
dressed for his execution, in silk 
gown, worked apron, and gold chain 
with keys dangling at the side, lace 
stomacher, and little lace cap laid 
flat, like the cap of the Christ 
Church boys, on the top of the 
overflowing, crisp, girlish dark 
hair. 

A young officer with a light 
step, a roving glance, and a gay, 
thoughtless heart, looked up and 
caught sight of the peerless picture, 
the one pleasant picture which the 
town presented. ‘Good morrow, my 
pretty maid; will you go with me?’ 
he called out of the undisciplined 
ranks, giving a scrape and a 
swagger. 

The blood rushed like fire over 
the beautiful young face; but as 
the other women screamed and fell 
back, she stretched farther forward, 
and facing the bold man, she drew 
her two arched brows into one 
straight black line, pressed her red 
lips together, and uttered the bare 
monosyllable ‘No,’ with an ener- 
getic rudeness that caused a hoarse 
laugh to rise and ring among the 
old rough John Bull soldiers. 

The young officer was a man of 
rank (as they say), and would linger 
and parley at will though he kept 
his comrades waiting. ‘And why 
not?’ he demanded in explanation. 
‘ Because you are no an honest man,’ 
asserted the daring, confiding red 
lips, the wild eyes looking without 
winking at his dangling sword and 
silver-mounted pistols, the white 
throat swelling with fondness and 
fidelity to his foe; while a murmur 
and rustle of fear—an ‘Oh, Mause, 
tak’ tent and dinna brag the sodger,’ 
shook like the wind among the slim 
willows and the birches, the group 
at her side. 

The officer reddened a shade in 
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approach to the hue, ‘angry and 
brave,’ of his coat, but he put the 
best face he could on the sharp 
retort. ‘How do you know that, 
my pretty maid?’ he went on, in 
mock defiance. 

‘ By the colour of your coat,’ she 
answered, shortly ; ‘no honest man 
wears siccan a coat on his back,’ 
—and she shut the window with a 
bang and ran from it in sudden 
panic, as the commanding officer 
behind cried ‘Forward!’ and the 
loiterers advanced in double-quick 
time. Not before Captain Bernard, 
of Bernard’s Court, in the wolds 
of Yorkshire, hailed a passer-by— 
‘Who was that lass that answered 
from the window?’ (He had learnt 
the term, like the poor gallant 
Frenchified lad who, with the two 
words ‘ bonnie lass,’ won the wo- 
man’s heart of Scotland.) 

‘Lass!’ grumbled the pawky 
gangrel, ‘she’ s nane of a lass; she’s 
the young leddy of Legs-my-lea ’ 
(Scotticé for Ecclesia Maria, Church 
lands rechristened at the Reforma- 
tion), ‘ Mistress Mause Mailin of 
Watergate that was; the Laird of 
Legs-my-lea wedded her and 
broughi her hame a month syne; 
for him, you can speer word at her 
if ye want him, for he’s gane like 
the lave of the men to the coals, or 
the peats, or the hay, or—aweel, the 
deil and their wives ken whar.’ 

It happened that Captain Bernard 
was left, much against his will, to 
hold the town with two scores of 
his men; and before night the news 
was brought him that the Laird of 
Legs-my-lea had been in a tussle 
with the loyal militia of a landward 
town, at some miles’ distance, had 
been wounded in the shoulder, had 
trailed himself home like a wounded 
dog, and was lying hid in his house 
in the town at that very moment. 
‘Legs-my-lea!’ cried the captain ; 
‘by George, that’s the husbandof the 
saucy jade who spurned me !’ 
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‘Your Worsurprut Servant, 
Mapam.’ 


The Laird of Legs-my-lea’s house 
in the town was scant of room. 
People did not want either space or 
privacy in those days, but did the 
most exciting deeds, elbowing each 
other, in the centre of well-infor med, 
interested spectators. Then there 
was trouble in the house, which 
makes a house smaller. Last month 
a bride had been brought home bya 
wildfire of a laird, who did not think 
‘going out’ and risking his head 
was sufficient business on his hands, 
but must marry a wife and risk her 
tender heart into the bargain. Now, 
a wounded man lay, boots and all, on 
the top of the quilt which Mause had 
patched, in the box-bed, that was 
not yet discarded from its position 
as a convenient article of furniture 
in a private sitting-room. It was 
highly convenient for Magnus the 
laird—the comely, despotic, gene- 
rous young giant, who was not so 
much injured that he could not raise 
himself on his elbow, see what was 
going on in domestic economy, and 
put in his word when affairs went 
against his will, and in the fever 
and irritation of his wound he put 
in his word perpetually. It was 
horribly inconvenient for Mause— 
the lady, the laird’s mother and her 
sister, and the lady’s mother and 
her sister—all of whom had taken 
refuge in the one house of Legs- 
my-lea for comfort and company to 
each other, deserted as they were by 
their natural rulers and protectors. 

The women had business of their 
own, to which they did not want the 
man over whose unexpected return 
they had laughed and cried three 
hours before, to be a witness. 
Mause was fretted in the nursing of 
her husband by the interference of 
so many other nurses tendering 
their advice unasked, as a right of 
kindred, though Magnus turned his 
back upon them and would allow no 
one to put a finger on him, not even 
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his old mother, none save his seven- 
teen years’ old wife of six weeks. 

In the meantime these good 
people took their ease in the erro- 
neous impression that Cumberland’s 
soldiers had marched through the 
town, and over the hills and far 
away, before Legs-my-lea’s arrival. 
Engrossed by their own matter, 
they had not heard of Captain Ber- 
nard and his forty men coolly 
ensconced in the town-house. 

It was a low-roofed, white-pa- 
nelled room in which the family 
commotion prevailed, full of the 
mingled simplicity and mystery 
which our ancestors loved. Unso- 
phisticated as the room looked, it 
was choke full of secrets. The box- 
bed opened like a cupboard. The 
cupboard itself was entered by a 
movable panel. Try to open it in 
the legitimate way, and a man would 
require an axe to split the wood 
asunder; but press a panel in one 
direction, and it slid away in a 
trice, leaving to view an innocent 
enough thing, in its uselessness— 
a carved buffet, whittled into curves 
and scallops, not worth the man- 
ceuvre of getting at it, unless that 
it bore poor Mause’s blue-and-gold 
starred china, one cup of which was 
broken already. (And Mause could 
have sat down and cried when the 
fracture took place, ere she knew 
what she was about, had not Legs- 
my-lea been still at her elbow to kiss 
the first big bright drop away ; and 
had she not promised herself never 
again to trust the egg-shell cups in 
clumsy irresponsible fingers, but to 
wash them night and morning, like 
a good housewife, with her own 
dainty hands, and dry them with 
her satin damask napkins.) The 
very window to the garden was not 
a window, but a door—half glass. 
half pannelled wood—which opened 
with so low a step to the flower 
border, that, lift the latch, and 
wreaths of green and white peri- 
winkle, purple and green clematis 
and single ‘red, red’ roses leapt 
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straight in and wove a shifting, 
fading, exquisite summer carpet on 
the coarse home-spun floorcloth. 

In this room the somewhat 
ominous gathering of the couple’s 
families ‘and friends sat, like a 
bench of judges, masquerading in 
damask gowns, pinners, top-knots, 
and mumbled and mowed and 
skirled their sentences on the im- 
proper behaviour of the inexpe- 
rienced heads of the house of Legs- 
my-lea; took Mause to task sharply, 
and spoke out their minds indirectly 
to the chained at laird. 

‘What for did you don your best 
silk gown, my dochter ?’ insinuated 
old Lady Legs- my-lea, in a cracked 
voice, ‘that suld have been kept for 
the king’ s coronation or for the 
butter-saps at least.’ 

‘ And you have torn your negligée 
that cost me ever so many punds 


Scots, you wastrife bairn:’ old 
Lady Watergates, thrown so far 


off her guard as to confess to a 
price, flouted the youthful matron 
in another quavering pipe. 

‘ All the town was there to see,’ 
aoe Mause, in sensitive vanity ; 

ras Legs-my-lea’s wife to appear 
like a& common woman or like no 
wife at all, but an unspeered lass ?’ 

‘You are a bauld wife of two 
months—no out, that a strange man 
suld mint to address you, madam,’ 
her sister-in-law, Mistress Little- 


john, whose husband was only 


clerk, and who was in his own per- 
son lank, with high cheek-bones, 
warned Manse aasterely. 

‘And what garred ye answer the 
man, you cutty ? ? He'll think youa 
light woman; but you were aye a 
forward lass, or you would not be 
where you are;’ cried Peggy, the 
bride’s unmarried eldest sister, who 
had red hair and many freckles, and 
who tossed her uncovered maiden 
head scornfully, and gulped down 
an indignant sigh. 

‘I couldna help it,’ urged Mause 
irrelevantly ; ‘my heart just came 
into my mouth.’ 
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Legs-my-lea lay there like a 
lion that has been hit, with his 
yellow hair so tumbled free from its 
powder and pomatum that it was 
flying loose as a mane, and brush- 
ing Mause’s soft cheek, when he 
pulled her down to him (much as it 
had done when she had sat at her 
wheel during the long nights of the 
past stirring winter, and Legs-my- 
lea had gone a-courting to Water- 
gates), wooed by the caressing 
touch, and uniting, as amber draws 
straws, with Mause’s dark curls, not 
yet taking the sit of the curch, 
still clustering in rich rings to 
the light tie of the snood. At 
this point Legs-my-lea started up 
against his own flesh and blood, and 
Mause’s, like a tyrant of the first 
water, and swore nobody should 
‘conter’ (Anglicé, contradict) Mause 
but him, and Mause was to do what 
she liked, and Mause’s pleasure was 
his pleasure, and he would like to 
hear who would flyte on Mause after 
he said that; but ‘let them flyte ;’ 
and ‘Mause, my joe, never mind 
the fules flytin.’ 

Legs-my-lea fell back exhausted ; 
the family storm died away in scared 
silence, till Mause, who had listened 
to her own condemnation with dry 
eyes, and an erect little head, fairly 
sobbed at his defence. He had 
burst the bandage on his wound, 
and it was bleeding afresh, and 
that was what the cruel people had 
made by their work. 

At that very moment a friendly 
scout rushed in with an awful com- 
plicationof evil tidings. The English 
were lying billeted in the town: the 
English captain had word Legs-my- 
lea had come to be cured of his hurt 
by the hands of his young wife 
under his own roof-tree; and the 
roystering blade of a captain having 
swallowed his dinner and swilled a 
bottle of claret under his belt, was 
tramping along the streets, breath- 
ing fire and smoke, and bringing a 
magistrate’s warrant and a dozen 
of his men at his heels to apprehend 
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the defenceless man, squatted like a 
hare by his own hearthstone. 

The report raised a frenzied rout, 
and above all sounded the shrill 
accents of Magnus’s mother. ‘ You 
see what you have done, Mause ; you 
have slain your ain gude man and 
my dear bairn by your glaiket 
pride and fule’s passion.’ 

And Mause’s despairing protest 
—‘ Mother, I would dee for him; I 
will dee for him.’ 

And Magnus’s tender reassurance 
—‘ Never heed my mother, Mause ; 
never heed man or woman of them ; 
and you, mother, be silent, 1 com- 
mand you. I tell you, my sweet- 
heart, you have not harmed a hair of 
my head.’ 

No time was to be lost. After a 
short consultation, Magnus was 
hurried, against the grain, through 
the glass door to try for an escape 
by the garden ; while young Mause, 
as his wife and representative, stayed 
behind, stiff with horror, yet strain- 
ing all her powers of body and 
mind to meet the dreaded visitor. 

Mause was one of those girls ever 
put forward by nature and fortune. 
The youngest of her family, she was 
courted and wedded the first. She 
was the head of Legs-my-lea’s 
household—over mother and maids 
and all. She was the woman who was 
challenged by, and who answered 
the challenge of Cumberland’s wild 
officer. She was the wife left to 
keep the house, vindicate the ho- 
nour, and cover the escape of her 
husband. When the quaking old 
mothers and wailing sisters shrank 
in their love into corners out of 
sight, this girl of seventeen came 
forward. She had not yet attained 
her full growth ; her endurance was 
only fora time ; her constancy failed 
after a struggle; but of her temper, 
tried and matured, heroines are 
made. 

Mause stood in her brave attire 
in the middle of the low-roofed, 
white-walled room, with its secrets, 
her eyes wandering in agony to the 
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glass door as Captain Bernard’s 
firm step sounded on the threshold. 

The soldier came in with his 
cocked hat under his arm, bowed 
so low that he shook the powder 
from his hair, fixed on Mause his 
falcon blue eyes, as if he had never 
beheld her before, and said with 
covered irony, ‘ Your worshipful 
servant, madam.’ 

Mause responded with a throb- 
bing heart, as if she had never in her 
life set eyes on Cumberland’s officer 
in his high collar, his stiff cravat, 
with his keen eyes and curling lips. 
‘What is your pleasure, sir?’ she 
asked, curtseying, not to be beat in 
polite hypocrisy—so deep a curtsey 
that she concealed for whole three 
seconds the buckles in her high- 
heeled shoon, keeping her untrained 
eyes on the floorcloth, that she 
might not be tempted to look again 
at that dreadful glass door, before 
which the boughs of the clematis 
stirred, though there was not a 
breath of wind in the sultry sum- 
mer afternoon. 

‘Will you do me the favour to 
tell me, madam, when you last saw 
the Laird of Legs-my-lea ?’ inquired 
the Englishman, mincingly patting 
his cocked hat. 

‘ Legs-my-lea left the town on 
the 3rd of July,’ said the girl, with 
whitening lips, checking off the 
number with her third finger on 
her rosy palm, and falling into 
that double language in which an 
honest tongue invariably takes its 
first stumbling step in deceit. 

‘Madam, the substance of your 
communication is false,’ observed 
Captain Bernard, rather pleasantly 
than otherwise, dropping his hat, 
drawing out his jewelled snuff-box, 
and refreshing himself with a pinch 
of snuff in the most elegant manner 
imaginable. 

‘Sir,’ cried the rustic Mause, 
starting violently, ‘how dare you 
say so?’ 

‘I judge by the colour of your 
sleeve, madam. No honest woman 


wears such a sign on her arm,’ he re- 
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plied, with a sneer ; and he snatched 
up one of poor Mause’s cambric 
ruffies, on which was a foul stain 
of blood, not yet dry, from Legs. 
my-lea’s sword-cut. 

Mause gave a loud dismal shriek, 
and fell at the Hanoverian’s feet, 
praying ‘ Mercy! mercy!’ clinging 
to his knees, almost dragging him 
round with his back to the glass 
door, where, as he touched her, she 
had seen Legs-my-lea’s inflamed 
face glaring through the panes. 

But in another instant the glass 
was broken with a crash, the 
door flung open, and Legs-my-lea 
staggered in. 

‘I am your prisoner, captain. 
Get up, Mause, you quean, and do 
not beg grace of any loon. Hands 
off my wife, sir! I surrender.’ 

In the doting passion of his 
honeymoon, Legs-my-lea was half- 
furious that Mause should abjectly 
crave even his life and liberty from 
another man. He would prefer to 
have the English officer’s hand 
clapped on his shoulder, though 
that gripe should lead him to the 
Tolbooth and the dark Tower of 
London with its purpled block in the 
distance, than that the white-ringed 
fingers should ruffle the plumage 
and brush the bloom from his dar- 
ling. Captain Bernard looked from 
one to the other with his rapid 
glance. He arranged the ‘top’ of 
his hair foppishly; but as he did 
so he exposed to view above the 
jeering lip and the thin nostril that 
quivered excitedly, a frank, open 
brow. ‘You are my prisoner, Legs- 
my-lea,’ he said plainly, ‘but it 
may be better for you than if you 
had fallen into our hands later in 
the day, as you assuredly would 
unless you had fled forth of Scot- 
land, when I might have had less 
power to protect you. Now, all 
that I insist on is, that you lie still 
in your own house in the town until 
your wounds be healed, and after- 
wards that you hold yourself bound 
not tobeararms against King George 
for a year and a day, when, as I 
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think, there will be no other prince 
or standard left in Scotland for you 
to fight for. As for you, madam,’— 
and the soldier smiled on Mause 
with the sweetness of a brave man’s 
smile,—‘on some sunny day to come, 
either here in your own house, or 
in my house of Bernard’s Court, 
in England, I trust you will take 
back your hard words, and grant 
that there are honest men and piti- 
ful men, as well as knaves, bullies, 
and cut-throats, who wear my uni- 
form.’ 

Not on one sunny day alone, but 
on days of rain and frost, at home 
and abroad, Mause admitted hum- 
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bly, and thanked God on her bended 
knees for the husband of her youth 
and the father of her bairns, that 
in the ranks she had condemned the 
wheat grew strong-stemmed and 
full-eared along with the tares. In 
roof of the statement Scotchmen 
still tell how James Wolfe raised 
his sickly, stern head and defied 
Bluff Bill to the face, when he 
received the order to stab the pri- 
soners and the wounded men, lying 
thick as herds of cattle and fallen 
leaves on the black spring heather 
of Drummossie Moor. ‘I am a 
soldier,’ answered the hero of 
Quebec, ‘ not an executioner.’ 








UMBOLDT, in a striking pas- 
sage of his beautiful work, 
The Aspects of Nature, contrasts the 
physical geography of the South 
American continent with that of 
Africa, and points out the peculiari- 
ties in the structure of the former 
which tend to render its climate 
more damp, and its vegetation more 
luxuriant than those of the conti- 
nent which lies opposite to it across 
the Atlantic. Subsequent researches 
have perhaps somewhat diminished 
the force of this contrast. The 
discoveries of the many great tra- 
vellers who, of late years, have 
penetrated the continent of Africa, 
have shown that the great interme- 
diate region, between the northern 
and southern deserts, has a climate 
abundantly moist, and a tropical 
luxuriance and variety of vege- 
tation. 

But there are some other diffe- 
rences in the physical geography 
of the two great continents I have 
mentioned, which occasion striking 
varieties in the distribution of their 
vegetable productions. In Africa, 
two vast tracts of desert, extending 
almost entirely across the continent, 
cut off the fertile tropical region 
from that of Barbary on the one 
hand, and of the Cape of Good 
Hope on the other. The Sahara, 
and the great deserts on the north 
of the Orange River, oppose great 
impediments and almost (though 
not quite) absolute barriers to the 
migration of tropical forms to the 
north or south. Hence’ the flora 
of Barbary has, speaking generally, 
a Mediterranean character—that is, 
it agrees in its essential features 
with the floras of the most southern 
parts of Europe; that of South 
Africa is one of the most peculiar 
and most isolated on the face of the 
earth; and both are separated by 
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strong lines of demarcation from 
the tropical African Flora. 

In South America, on the other 
hand, there are no such transverse 
barriers ; no natural boundaries 
hinder the gradual spreading of 
characteristic vegetable forms from 
one degree of latitude to another. 
The colossal chain of the Andes, 
extending without interruption 
through the whole length of the 
continent, affording, in a great part 
of its range, broad plateaux and 
elevated valleys, highly favourable 
to the development of vegetation, 
rising to an enormous height under 
the equator, and gradually lowering 
as it enters the cold regions of the 
south, affords every facility for the 
migration of species. Accordingly, 
we find that many very distinct 
and well marked forms of plants, 
specially characteristic of South 
America, range throughout its whole 
length, along the chain of the 
Andes. As an example, we may 
take the plant called by botanists 
Desfontainia; a beautiful shrub, with 
glossy spiny leaves, very like those 
of the common holly (except that 
they are always placed opposite to 
each other in pairs), and brilliant 
scarlet tubular flowers, of so glossy 
a surface and so thick a substance 
that one might fancy them made of 
porcelain. Various minor modifi- 
cations occur, in the proportions of 
the leaves, calyx, and corolla, and 
the more or less developed angles 
of the branches, which have led 
some botanists to give names to 
four or five species of Desfontainia ; 
while others (and in particular the 
two greatest botanists of our coun- 
try) consider all these forms as 
belonging to one species, the Des- 
fontainia spinosa, varying in unim- 
portant points according to climate 
or local circumstances. Which of 
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these views may be the more cor- 
rect is not important to our present 
purpose. What is certain, is that 
the Desfontainia, under one or other 
of these forms, is found along the 
Andes, from the Nevado de Tolima, 
in about 5° N. lat., to Cape Horn, in 
55° S. lat.; and that nothing like it 
is found in any other part of the 
world. It is so far from being 
nearly akin to any other plant, that 
the greatest botanists have differed 
as to its proper place in the natural 
system. 

I repeat, that the question whether 
the different forms of Desfontainia 
should be considered as species or 
as varieties, is unimportant with a 
view to geographical botany. A 
great proportion of the naturalists 
of the present day, whether they 
do or do not adopt Mr. Darwin’s 
theory in its full extent, are at least 
so far influenced by it, as to admit 
that species and varieties are not 
such absolutely different things as 
was formerly supposed. According 
to the naturalists of this school, a 
species may be said to be a variety 
which has attained a particular 
stage of development ; or varieties 
may be described as species in pro- 
cess of making. The terms may be 
regarded, in fact, as indicating little 
more than different steps in one 
process. When we find, as in the 
case I have mentioned, several 
plants, so much alike that it re- 
quires a careful eye to distinguish 
them, inhabiting different parts of 
the same continuous tract of coun- 
try, it matters little whether we 
consider them as one species, or as 
a perfectly natural and well limited 
group of species, characteristic, in 
either case, of that particular region. 

Another instance of the same 
kind is afforded by the Drimys, or 
Winter’s-bark tree; a handsome 
tree, very aromatic, near akin to 


the magnolias. It was first observed | 


near the Straits of Magellan, in 


1 See Humboldt, Aspects of Nature, vol. ii. 
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Drake’s voyage, and named after 
Captain Winter, one of the com- 
manders of that expedition, who is 
said to have first made its medicinal 
properties known in Europe. It 
seems strange, by the way, that a 
plant which has been so long known, 
and which inhabits a temperate 
climate, should be so very rarely 
seen in cultivation in this country. 
However, this Winter’s-bark, or 
species with difficulty distinguish- 
able from it, have since been found 
in Chili, in Brazil, on the Andes of 
New Granada, and in Mexico; so 
that this species, or natural group 
of species, has a range of 86 degrees 
of latitude.' Some botanists have 
distinguished these different forms 
of Drimys as six or seven distinct 
species; but Dr. Joseph Hooker, 
after a careful study and compari- 
son of specimens from all the diffe- 
rent regions in which it is found, 
came to the conclusion? that they 
might all be most properly con- 
sidered as varieties of one species. 
Its range in climate is more exten- 
sive than that of the Desfontainia ; 
for within the tropic it is not con- 
fined to the high cold regions of the 
Andes, but is found on the table- 
lands of Brazil, at an elevation of 
not more than 2,000 to 3,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Another 
species of Drimys has been disco- 
vered in New Zealand, and another 
on the mountains of Borneo; but 
they are very distinct from the 
South American kinds. 

Again, the well known Fuchsias, 
though not absolutely peculiar to 
South America, may yet be con- 
sidered as a type very characteristic 
of that continent (including the 
tropical part of Mexico), since they 
are numerous and very widely dis- 
persed throughout it; while only 
one or two kinds are found in any 
other part of the world. In this 
instance, the specific forms are much 


more numerous, and several of them 


2 See his Flora Antarctica. 
I 
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much more distinct, than in the two 
genera I have already mentioned ; 
but they form a very natural group, 
which flourishes on the Andes of 
Mexico, New Granada, and Quito, 
the Organ Mountains in Brazil, in 
Chili, and in the gloomy forests of 
Fuegia. 

I might bring forward many 
other examples, but these are suffi- 
cient to illustrate what I wish to 
point out—namely, that, owing to 
the vast continuous extension of 
the chain of the Andes through the 
whole length of the continent, and 
to the absence of natural barriers 
in a transverse direction, there is a 
remarkable element of wnity in the 
vegetation of South America, not- 
withstanding the prodigious range 
of temperature. 

Mr. Sclater, after a most exten- 
sive and careful study of the geo- 
graphical distribution of birds, has 
come to the conclusion, that the 
continent of South America (in- 
cluding the West Indian islands 
and the tropical part of Mexico) 
forms one of the most natural and 
strongly marked divisions of zoolo- 
gical geography. I believe that the 
same may be asserted, with almost 
equal accuracy, in reference to its 
botany. 

There is perhaps no part of the 
South American continent in which 
its botanical characteristics are 
better displayed, or in which more 
of its peculiar vegetable forms are 
collected together, than on the great 
table-land of Brazil. This tract of 
country, which occupies a great 
extent of the interior of that vast 
empire, and includes within it the 
upper courses of the rivers San 
Francisco, Tocantins, Araguaya, 
and Parand, with their innumerable 
tributaries, may be described in a 
very general way as an undulating 
or moderately hilly region, open, or 
at least not generally wooded, and 
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diversified by frequent ranges and 
groups of mountains, of no remark- 
able height or extent. It comprises 
the famous diamond district, and 
all, or nearly all, the gold-producing 
districts of Brazil. The general 
elevation of the table-land (at least 
in its eastern aud best known por- 
tion, in the province of Minas 
Geraes) is from 2,000 to 4,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and its 
highest mountains, it would appear, 
scarcely attain to 6,000 feet.' It is 
strikingly distinguished from the 
tracts near the sea-coast and along 
the sides of the great rivers of that 
country, by the comparative absence 
of wood. It is, speaking generally, 
an open country, though there are 
frequent patches of wood—‘ islands 
of wood,’ as they are expressively 
called in the language of the coun- 
try,’—nestling in the sheltered hol- 
lows and recesses of the hills, and 
in the ravines of the mountains. 
These ‘island’ woods are of much 
less gigantic growth than the forests 
near the coast, and have not their 
overpowering luxuriance ; often they 
more remind us, by their general 
character, of our European woods, 
but they consist of an astonishing 
variety of trees. Here and there, 
principally on the southern parts of 
the table-land, we meet with groves 
of a strange and solemn aspect, 
composed entirely of the Brazilian 
Araucaria, a stately and sombre 
tree. It grows also, occasionally, 
intermixed with other trees, in the 
great forests on the Organ Moun- 
tains, near Rio de Janeiro; but on 
the table-land of Minas Geraes it 
grows always alone, unmixed with 
other trees ; and its perfectly straight 
columnar stem, its crown of exces- 
sively long branches, spreading like 
the arms of a chandelier, quite 
bare except at their ends, which 
curve upwards, and the dark grey- 
green tint of its rigid foliage, make 
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it a tree of very striking appear- 
ance. 

This same Brazilian Araucaria 
might give rise to some curious 
speculations concerning the dis- 
persion of natural types. It is so 
nearly akin to the well known 
Araucaria imbricata, that one can 
hardly help suspecting they must 
have come originally from the same 
stock; yet their native regions are 
now absolutely separated. The one 
is confined to a narrow tract at a 
great elevation on the Andes of 
Southern Chili; the other, though 
it has a wider latitudinal range, 
belongs to a lower elevation, as well 
as to lower latitudes, and does not 
seem anywhere to approach the 
Andes. Between the regions now 
inhabited by the one species and the 
other is interposed the whole extent 
of the Pampas and the lowlands of 
Paraguay, in which neither could 
flourish. 

The richest part, botanically, of 
the great table-land of Brazil is the 
eastern portion, comprising the dia- 
mond district and the principal gold 
districts of Minas Geraes. It is also 
the most elevated part. The sur- 
face is in general clothed with 
slender and rather rigid grasses, of 
many different kinds, growing thinly 
in separate tufts, not in a dense 
carpet, and intermixed with a 
wonderful variety of small slender 
shrubs with beautiful bright co- 
loured flowers, many of them re- 
sembling heaths in general appear- 
ance at first sight. In some parts 
of the campos (as the open country 
is called) the shrubs grow larger, 
and form a kind of thin brushwood ; 
and some tracts are dotted over 
with small low trees, standing apart 
like fruit trees in an orchard, which 
they a good deal vesemble also in 
size and form. It would be difficult 
to give an idea, to those not well 
versed in botany, of the variety, 
beauty, and interest of the vegeta- 
tion of this region. Very copious 
detailed accounts of it are given in 
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Gardner’s Travels, and in some pa- 
pers by the same author in the 
Journal of the Horticultural Society ; 
but mere lists of names would con- 
vey little or no information to the 
generality of readers, and the greater 
part of the most characteristic forms 
of this vegetation are little or not 
at all known in cultivation in Eu- 
rope. For the most part they be- 
long to the same generic types as 
those which occur in the great 
forests in the same latitudes; but 
instead of appearing as giant trees 
or lofty climbers, those types of 
structure are here represented by 
dwarfish trees, by low slender under- 
shrubs, or even by herbs ; and they 
branch out into endless minor di- 
versities of form. A large propor- 
tion of them are specially and cha- 
racteristically South American: 
either peculiar to that continent, 
or scantily represented elsewhere ; 
others are strange and peculiar 
forms of widely spread types. For 
instance, one of the most common 
herbaceous plants on the campos of 
the gold district, is an Hryngiwm, 
strictly a congener of our well- 
known sea side Eryngo, or Sea 
Holly ; but instead of the thistle- 
like leaves of that and of all the 
European Hryngiums, it has long,- 
narrow, strap-shaped, parallel-veined 
leaves, forming a rosette at the base 
of the stem, and fringed throughout 
their length with sharp slender 
prickles,—leaves more like those of 
the pine-apple family, than of that 
to which it belongs. A whole group 
of species of Eryngium, with leaves 
of this peculiar character, appears 
to extend through South America, 
from Mexico to the Rio de la Plata, 
and Iam not aware that any such 
have been found in other countries. 
Time and space do not allow me 
to dwell longer on the botany of the 
interior uplands of Brazil, which 
might indeed afford employment for 
their whole lives to more than one 
generation of botanists. This re- 
markable region is separated from 
12 
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the Andes by the broad valley, or 


comparative depression, through 
which the waters find their way to 
the river Madeira on the one hand 
and to the Paraguay on the other; 
and by which, as Humboldt has 
observed, the plains of the Amazons 
are connected with those of La 
Plata. But there is much in com- 
mon between the vegetation at con- 
siderable elevations on the equa- 
torial Andes and that of the Bra- 
zilian mountains, which are so much 
lower. It has been conjectured by 
some great naturalists that, in 
former times, before the mountains 
and valleys of South America had 
been brought completely into their 
present arrangement, the Brazilian 
mountain group may have been 
higher than now, and directly con- 
nected with the Andes by inter- 
vening heights, which might allow 
of the migration of mountain plants 
from the one system to the other. 
Much further and more careful 
study of the geology as well as of 
the botany of those countries is re- 
quisite, before an opinion can safely 
be pronounced on such hypotheses. 

The Brazilian uplands lower gra- 
dually towards the south, and seem 
to pass without any abrupt demar- 
cation into the grassy plains of 
Uruguay and La Plata. And, as 
in physical geography, there is no 
strongly marked boundary line be- 
tween these two regions, so in their 
vegetable productions the same 
appears to hold good. The vegeta- 
tion of the table-land melts or fades 
by degrees into that of the more 
southern plains, the distinguishing 
characteristics of which are perhaps 
rather negative than positive. The 
most remarkable and predominant 
tropical groups thin out and dis- 
appear by degrees, as we go south- 
wards, but they are not replaced to 
any considerable extent by new and 
local forms. I speak of indigenous 
plants; for the vegetation of the 
Pampas and the banks of the Plata 
has been modified in an extraor- 
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dinary manner by the introduction 
of certain plants from Europe, 
which have naturalised and esta- 
blished themselves so thoroughly, 
and spread so widely, as to become 
more predominant and conspicuous 
than any of the native produce of 
the soil. The most remarkable 
instances of this kind are the 
thistles (Carduus Marvianus and 
Cynara Cardunculus) and the tre- 
foils (Trifolium repens and Medi- 
cago denticulata), which cover the 
Pampas to a vast extent, and have 
been noticed by all travellers. 
Many other common European 
weeds of cultivated and waste 
lands are now among the most 
common plants on both sides of the 
Rio de la Plata; and some of them 
have been introduced within the 
memory of man. 

The great Rio de la Plata does 
not form a botanical boundary line. 
There are indeed several species of 
plants which are confined to one or 
the other side, and some families, 
chiefly tropical, which do not cross 
it; but the leading characters of 
the vegetation, both as to its 
general physiognomy and its pre- 
vailing species and groups, are the 
same on both sides. The vegetation 
is chiefly herbaceous and of low 
growth; the Pampas, as is well 
known, are almost absolutely tree- 
less; on the shores of the Plata the 
only native tree is the strange 
uncouth Ombii (Phytolacca dioica); 
and the more undulating country 
on the north of the river is almost 
equally bare of wood, except along 
the margins of the streams. Yet 
this dwarfish flora is to a great 
extent composed of plants of the 
same families and groups with 
those which constitute the gorgeous 
vegetation of tropical Brazil. Several 
species of plants, peculiar to South 
America, range from tropical Brazil, 
and some even from Guyana, to the 
region of La Plata. 

The botany of the dreary region 
called Fuegia, forming the southern 
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extremity of the South American 
continent, has been made thoroughly 
known to us by Dr. Hooker, as its 
er and its general scenery have 
by Mr. Darwin. At first sight, the 
flora of this region might appear 
to be an exception to the general 
unity of character which I have 
endeavoured to point out as per- 
vading that continent; it appears 
to have a striking similarity to the 
vegetation of northern Europe. But 
I think it will be found on closer 
examination that the Fuegian Flora 
is more South American in reality 
than in appearance. It certainly 
includes many plants absolutely 
identical with European ones, and 
more which are called ‘represen- 
tative species ;’ very near akin to 
some found in Europe, though bota- 
nists consider them sufficiently dis- 
tinct to be discriminated by separate 
names. But Mr. Darwin has admi- 
ably well explained, in his Origin 
of Species, how this settlement of 
northern forms at the extremity of 
South America may have come to 
pass. They are nearly all of them 
types which are widely spread in 
the northern parts of North Ame- 
rica as well as of Europe, and in 
the age of ice, when the general 
temperature was colder than at 
present, they may have gradually 
spread southwards, along the moun- 
tain chains of the two American 
continents, even to the extreme 
south. When the world became 
warmer, they may have perished 
from all those regions in which any- 
thing like a tropical climate esta- 
blished itself; and being thus re- 
stricted to the cold southern lati- 
tudes, or to the highest mountain 
tracts, the greater number of them 
may have become so far modified by 
isolation and by change of circum- 
stances as to be now considered as 
different species; while some few, 
of more robust constitutions, kept 
their characters unaltered. There 
are some anomalies which as yet 
remain unexplained; for instance, 
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the Primula Magellanica of Fuegia 
is, according to Dr. Hooker, the 
same species with the northern 
Primula farinosa, yet nothing like 
it has been seen on the Andes or in 
any intermediate locality. But, 
speaking generally, I believe we 
shall be justified in supposing that 
the specially northern or European 
forms of vegetation in Fuegia are 
colonists, dating from the glacial 
period. 

Care must be taken, in inquiries 
of this kind, not to assume too 
hastily that a particular form is 
specially European, because we 
happen to be familiar in Europe 
with some one example of it. The 
most abundant and conspicuous 
trees in Tierra del Fuego are two 
kinds of beech ; and we are apt to 
look on beeches as trees charac- 
teristic of our part of the world. 
But, in point of fact, the majority 
of the known kinds of beech are 
peculiar to the southern temperate 
zone, and there are more of them 
in South America than in the 
whole of the northern hemisphere. 

Setting aside then, the plants of 
northern types, which may be con- 
sidered as immigrants of ancient 
date, and some belonging to families. 
which are almost universally dif-- 
fused, the vegetation of the Magel- 
lanic region may be said to be of 
a distinctly South American type; 
meaning by this, that its character- 
istic plants belong to well marked 
groups which are either confined to 
that continent, or have a great ma- 
jority of their species peculiar to it. 
I have already noticed two con- 
spicuous instances in the Desfontai- 
nia and Drimys, which, either as 
single species or groups of closely 
allied species, range through the 
whole length of the Continent. The 
Fuchsia, also, of Tierra del Fuego 
is very similar to those kinds which 
grow on the mountains of Brazil 
and New Granada. Calceolaria, 
again, a genus specially character- 
istic of the Andes, extends into 
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Fuegia; and many other genera of 
plants which have their head- 
quarters in Chili or Peru, or even 
on the table-land of Brazil, have 
single representatives in that dreary 
southern region. Like the hum- 
ming birds and the parrots, which 
have been seento visit their blossoms 
even in the midst of snow storms,! 
the Fuchsia and the Winter’s-bark 
tree of the Straits of Magellan for- 
cibly recall the idea of those more 
genial climates, from which they 
might be imagined to be wanderers. 

South America, then, including 
the West Indian islands, appears to 
be, in botany as well as in zoology, 
one of the best defined and most 
distinct natural divisions of the 
earth’s surface. It is at least as 
distinct from North America as 
Africa from Asia. If the native 
human inhabitants of the two Ame- 
rican Continents belong, as has been 
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usually affirmed, to one and the 
same race, no such unity of type 
can be traced, speaking generally, 
either in their lower animal popu- 
lation or in their vegetable pro- 
ductions. Whether this was always 
the case, whether South America 
was always so distinct a natural 
history region as it is now, from 
what period of the earth’s history 
its special peculiarities may date, 
whether the more recent geological 
changes have tended to increase or 
to diminish its distinctness from 
other regions,—these and many si- 
milar questions we have, as yet, no 
sufficient data for answering. Fu- 
ture discoveries in the geology of 
that interesting continent may 
hereafter, possibly, afford materials 
for partly solving them; and they 
suggest wide and fruitful topics for 
inquiry to those who may have the 
means of following them out. 
Cuartes J. F, Bunsury. 


' See Captain King’s Voyages. 
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IRISH DIFFICULTIES : 


A Review or Recent Events. 


T was in the month of February 
1863, fifteen years after the in- 
surrection of 1848, thatthe ‘brother- 
hood’ organised in the United 
States made itself known to the 
world as ‘The Fenians.’ These 
emigrants on a foreign soil caught 
at the idea of returning to their 
native land and there establishing a 
republic, based on the principles of 
socialistic communism. 

It would be impossible to pre- 
dict the embarrassment which such 
a combination might occasion, even 
to the most powerful and united 
Government: for Ireland, with all 
our advantages of communication, 
is still much in the same state as it 
seemed to the British Solomon in 
the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century, ‘a back door by which 
the enemy can enter furtively and 
strike England to the heart.’ 

It is not a little remarkable how 
even sensible professional men in 
Ireland wince under any reflection 
on the courage, lineage or personal 
honour of the C. O. I. R., admit- 
ting, however, that he may be an 
erring gentleman. 

This national failing is still more 
strongly evinced in the popular 
portraits of the ‘gentlemanly’ 
Fenian captains helping themselves 
to the assumed ‘ superfluities of the 
baker’s cart.’ In some instances 
we find an assimilation to the histo- 
rical account of ‘Strongbow’— 
Colonel O’Connor, ‘in personal ap- 
pearance, is quite prepossessing, 
standing about five feet eleven 
inches in height, of slender but 
graceful build,’ &e. ! 

In the midnight exploits of these 
ghost-like warriors, now watched 
from afar, descending in serpentine 
files some lofty mountain; or vanish- 
ing on the confines of a forest, like 
the gentleman in grey of German 


romance, eluding the pursuit of the 
outraged wanderer, whose shadow 
he had appropriated ; there is an 
evident intention of heightening the 
effect by an air of mystery. 

After Ossianic encounters in the 
dim mists and amongst grey-headed 
cromleacs, with what exultation (as 
a trophy that all had not been an 
unreal mockery) has some ardent 
policeman picked up a pike, or a 
pocket-book, which can be identi- 
fied with the wearer of a ‘green 
plume,’ that had nodded above 
the midnight clash of arms. 

Military operations during an 
unusually inclement spring, and 
doubly harassing to the loyal troops, 
from theiringlorious nature, seemed, 
by a strange perversion of sym- 
pathy, to have been deprecated by 
the peaceable inhabitants of towns 
rather on account of the insargents : 


and we have not unfrequently 
heard such expressions as this, 
‘Sure, we must pity the poor Fenians 
on the mountains !’ 


The ‘noble-hearted patriotic 
women,’ as usual, have come for- 
ward as ‘ministering angels:’ but 
their appeals to charity seem rather 
calculated to stir up strife than to 
heal wounds. As for the pretence 
of a common race, the question 
is nearly as problematical as that of 
those heterogeneous looking cha- 
racters which, out of Scotland, go 
by the names of skye-terriers, but 
whose family connections are much 
more extensive than is popularly 
admitted : 

TO THE MEN AND WOMEN OF IRELAND. 

Countrymen and Women—You are all 
aware of the wholesale’ arrests that are 
being hourly made. Sons torn from their 
aged parents, fathers from their helpless 
children, and husbands from their heart- 
broken wives. Our jails are fast filling 
with victims soon to be transferred to the 
dismal yaults of Pentonville, and the felon 
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graves of Woking, unless you come forward 
and by your aid stand between them and a 
doom worse than death. 

We are to have a Special Commission in 
our city soon; already the spies and in- 
formers are gloating over the rich harvest 
of blood-money in store for them, heedless 
of the fact (yea, perhaps glorying in it) 
than many of their victims are even legally 
innocent. 

Remember, countrymen and women, that 
they are of your own race, and of your 
own blood. 

Oh! if it is a blessed thing to visit those 
in prison, how much more so to aid in 
rescuing from a doom worse than a thou- 
sand deaths those of our fellow-country- 
men, on whose behalf we now appeal to 
you. 


In the meantime, on the arrival 
of the news in New York of these 
recent disturbances, we learn that 
enthusiasm rose to ‘ fever heat,’ 
that ‘the atmosphere was redolent 
with Fenianism exhaled (sic) from 
the hundreds of adherents,’ who 
looked up to the green flag ‘seem- 
ingly prophetic of future triumph, 
which was waving from the win- 
dow of their chief.’ 


The procere Gleeson was busy at his 
office sending and receiving telegrams 
and otherwise communicating with his co- 
adjutors. The clerks were spurred to 
activity by an increase of enrolments, calls 
for equipments from the ‘organising circles. 
Some suggested an immediate equipment 
of privateers to prey on British commerce, 
and, if possible, to establish communication 
with the revolted districts; but others of 
smuggling arms and secretly conveying men 
to the Irish coast were entertained by many 
of the ‘b’hoys, and they were resolved to 
launch their barque on the troubled waters 
of Fenianism, and sink or swim with the 
cause. There was a general feeling that 
the movement in Ireland would have the 
effect to permanently consolidate the or- 
ganisation in this country. 


But these demonstrations soon 
gave way before the truth, which 
could no longer be concealed (for 
the benefit, as we are told, of specu- 
lators); and then followed in an 
apologetic strain, an account of the 
attempted rising, with an explana- 
tion of the causes of its temporary 
failure. 

We are informed by the author 
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of this curious revelation that, with 
the exception of two who had been 
captured, all the officers from 
America and France were at their 
posts in the Emerald Isle for the 
contemplated rising on Shrove 
Tuesday. Houses, we are told, had 
been marked out for hospitals, 
while ‘ patriotic women were divi- 
ding their time between the ma- 
nufacture of cartridges and _ ban- 
dages.’ 

The army of ‘ retribution,’ as we 
may call it, was divided into three 
divisions, numbering from 5,000 to 
8,c00 men each, and described as 
‘of splendid material,’ the Tip- 
perary ‘contingent of 15,000 men’ 
alone, being ‘ nearly all grenadiers,’ 
(!)—but poorlyarmed. However, the 
‘scythe and the pike being formi- 
dable weapons at close quarters,’ 
much was expected of them. 

The hour of action was to have 
been marked by the destruction of 
telegraph wires, &c., but ‘for the 
sake of American interests,’ the 
‘cable’ was not to have been 
touched. 

A proclamation, in suitable terms. 
was to have been issued by the 
‘General commanding the forces’ 
of the Irish Republic. 

The movement on Chester, 
although a portion of the general 
design of the campaign, was ‘chiefly 
instigated by the agents of Euro- 
pean Republicanism.’ ‘The Repub- 
licans in Ireland being notified of 
the intentions of their English 
brethren, speedily completed their 
preparations.’ ‘Officers left their 
hiding places, and hundreds of 
young men prepared to leave their 
homes to participate in the struggle.’ 
‘The plan of operations’ was only 
known toa few. The munitions of 
war in Chester having been seized, 
telegraphic communication cut off, 
and useless rails torn up, a rapid 
movement on Holyhead was to have 
put the Republicans in possession 
of the mail steamers. 

The treatment of the burgesses 
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of the old city of Chester was to 
have been marked by that magnani- 
mous forbearance befitting sosolemn 
an occasion. The patriots were to 
have occupied the hotels and other 
places of gastronomic repute, and 
paid scrupulously for their fare, 
‘speaking rarely amongst them- 
selves,’ and treating the ‘ inquisitive 
burgesses of the city with courteous 
indifference.’ 

But time, to a certain extent, an- 
ticipated these dread exploits. The 
Government was active and watch- 
ful; and in the meantime the 
Centres in America having had 
some differences, it was deemed ad- 
visable to defer operations for the 
present. ‘Agents were accord- 
ingly despatched to stay all pro- 
ceedings’ in England and Ireland; 
and these, it is said, had almost 
accomplished their mission success- 
fully : but ‘ unfortunately, owing to 
the great distance and the difficulty 
in travelling, the officer sent to 
Kerry was unable to reach that 
Centre of the brotherhood in time 
to prevent it turning out in insur- 
rection.’ 

In characterising the present 
movement, another Fenian writer 
informs us that it is entirely differ- 
ent from that of ‘’48,’ inasmuch as 
the latter was ‘a newspaper and a 
ballad-mongering drama,’ in which 
most of the ‘sensation’ leaders 
were insincere. 

‘In Parliament O’Connell, in re- 
bellion Fitzgerald, Emmett, O’Brien, 
have attempted to win back the 
rights of their country, and each 
failure has but added energy to 
the next effort.’ ‘Yet, though 
drained of her population, poverty 
stricken, subjugated, with an Eng- 
lish garrison in every town and a 
British fleet on every coast, [reland 
will struggle to be free.’ 

The condition of the lower orders 
in England gave promises of sym- 
pathy on the present occasion, 
and the depression of trade at Bir- 
mingham and other manufacturing 
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towns, was taken as an indication 
that the fulness of time had at last 
arrived. 

These Fenian raiders—the emis- 
saries of American propagandism— 
appear, to a certain extent, to have 
been directed by a few confidential 
agents of the American Brother- 
hood, who have thus been making 
a convenience of the dregs of the 
population in order to effect the 
object of, as it were, a reconnaisance 
of popular feeling, and at the same 
time to test, in a rough way, the 
elasticity of our military system and 
resources, so as to prepare notes for 
future calculations. 

No other result than the present 
had, probably, been anticipated by 
these agents: although, no doubt, 
arrangements had been made to 
take advantage of any premature 
turn of fortune in favour of the in- 
surgents. The latter, however— 
impulsive and ignorant—have not 
taken the right cue, and thirsting 
for distinction and the spoils of 
war, probably sought to precipitate 
a crisis. 

Had they succeeded in doing so, 
the consequences would probably 
have deranged the plans of more 
than one foreign power ; but even as 
it is, American sympathy, although 
confined to the ci-devant ‘ know- 
nothings,’ must always be an em- 
barrassing consideration when the 
question is altered from the ethno- 
logical to the democratic point of 
view. 

Fenian Centres and delegates in 
New York fully discussed ‘the 
situation.’ 

Resolutions expressing sympathy 
with Ireland, in the struggle for 
constitutional liberty, were referred 
by the House of Representatives to 
the committee on foreign affairs, 
and ultimately consigned to the 
limbo of measures ‘ out of date.’ 


Mr. Johnson, in reply to a Fenian 
delegation soliciting belligerent rights for 
the Fenians, said he would give the question 
his most serious consideration. 
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Treland is now one of the safety- 
valves of the President’s Govern- 
ment, and therefore must be agi- 
tated. 

Immediately the Fenian vibra- 
tion was felt in Dublin, and re- 
sulted in the most bellicose pro- 
gnostications and such startling 
novelties from the conjurer’s hat as 
these : 


BELLIGERENT RIGHTS FOR THE FENIANS. 
ALARM IN LIVERPOOL, AND OTHER TOWNS. 
FENIAN INVASION OF CANADA, 

THE FLEET ORDERED TO IRISH WATERS. 


In the city the prisons have been armed 
with cannon, the Castle gates fitted with 
bullet-proof casings. The entire available 
British fleet is now cruising in Irish 
waters, waiting the arrival of the Fenian 
squadron, 


Of course, ‘the tyrant’ is trem- 
bling at the near prospect of a just 
retribution, and in his bewilder- 
ment and perplexity is starting his 
‘flying columns’ in every direction, 
and putting forth all his remaining 
strength in frantic and unavailing 
efforts, while the stately Fenian 
prows loom on the western horizon. 

This kind of nonsense has its ad- 
mirers even amongst the educated 
classes. ‘ Sure the Saxon has been 
abusin’ me honour long enough !’ 


PROCLAMATION, 


The Provisional Government of the Irish 
Republic to the Brotherhood of Ireland 
and West of Scotland. 


Irishmen—The time has arrived to haste 
to your native shores. Your countrymen 
are gathering in masses upon the moun- 
tains of Ireland and forming into battalions 
under the leadership of men—men who 
have gained experience in many a hard- 
fought battle. Your brethren in arms 
await to enrol you under the green banner 
of the Irish Republic, and thus seek to 
sever at once and for ever those chains of 
tyranny and oppression which Ireland has 
for centuries suffered. Your country, lion- 
like panting, is now at bay, groaning loud 
for vengeance and retribution! Irishmen— 
your brethren’s pledge is redeemed. There 
are rich ships from across the Atlantic fast 
nearing our shores. One ship has already 


landed its freight, and we have now plenty 
The struggle 


of money and war stores. 
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will be fierce, but the Irish Republic will 
arise out of it free and triumphant. Irish- 
men! arise, arise. Trampled, down-trod- 
den Ireland cries aloud for your help, 
Your hearths, your homes, your God, and 
your liberty is atstake. Rushthen to your 
country’s rescue. Shrink not in this the 
noblest. hour of her trial. Your country 
must arise to independence, though it be by 
the blood of her noblest und bravest sons, 

By command of the Council of the Irish 
Republic. 

Generar C, Dennam Commanding. 

This sublime appeal, be it re- 
membered, is addressed to those 
poor creatures whom we are accus- 
tomed to see ‘huddling’ together 
at street corners, like the sculptured 
‘conspirators ’ at Venice, and who 
after all would, perhaps, rather be 
‘let alone’—it is addressed to 
those lovers of liberty who submit 
for days to starvation at the will of 
a priest, who gives them a religious 
obligation or penance in exchange 
for their daily bread, and inculcates 
the benefit of paying for prayers in 
a language which they do not un- 
derstand. 

The country is full of a more 
dangerous, because a_ so-called 
more respectable class, who have 
inherited disloyalty and nourished 
it, in the damp obscurity of histori- 
cal ignorance, and made it the secret 
solace of a morbid vanity preying 
on itself. Here, at once, could be 
produced abundance of arms with- 
out the fear of intrusive detectives. 

The real rising will take place 
when, sooner or later, we become 
embroiled in war with some foreign 
power ; and then, indeed, it will not 
be on these shores merely a spec- 
tacle of ‘ Snug the joiner’ and ‘ Bot- 
tom the weaver’ playing their 
nightly vagaries, dubious of purpose, 
on the Galtees in Wicklow, or at 
Tallaght, and mistaking the true 
direction of leaders who cannot 
trust to their discretion: but a 
genuine rebellion, supported by 
perhaps 20,000 or 30,000 needy and 
reckless adventurers from America, 
who could no doubt effect an easy 
landing in Connaught, assisted as 
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they probably would be, not only 
by the openly disloyal, but by the 
majority of the petty traders, or 
those who would be chiefly bene- 
fitted by the approaching extension 
of the franchise—men less led by 
moral convictions than by their im- 
mediate fears, and probably be 
biassed by their women. The 
Romish priest may disown, with 
whatever mental reservations he 
pleases, any knowledge of the secret 
schemes of rebels: but if we are 
to believe Michelet, and more 
astute writers, the inference is irre- 
sistible, that when the principal 
energy in any national movement 
is initiated by the women, we may 
be certain that spiritual prompters 
are not very far off, who wisely 
prefer to coerce Government into 
acquiescence by this indirect mode 
of using a personal and secret in- 
fluence, the ramifications of which, 
behind the scenes, are endless. 

Even in the workhouse there are 
Fenians ; and lately, when the news 
of the outbreak reached the inmates 
of one of these institutions, a por- 
tion of the female paupers, to show 
their sympathy with the cause, 
began to sing songs of a treasonable 
character, such as ‘ Down with the 
Orange, up with the Green,’ and 
‘Rally round the Green Flag ;’ and 
so violent did these amazons become, 
despite the low diet so much com- 
plained of in these establishments, 
that after they had beaten their 
more pacific or less ‘ patriotic’ 
sisters, the master was obliged to 
secure them in cells. 

The same observations may be 
applied with still more force to the 
female demonstration at the Michel- 
town rebel’s funeral : 


Crowley's funeral took place here just 
now, and gave occasion to a manifestation 
of feeling. The first part of the procession 
was formed by about 110 women, walking 
in regular lines, four and five abreast, and 
carrying in their hands green boughs, which 
they occasionally waved as if in a species 
of defiance of the police, confident that 
they might do so with impunity. 
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Although on all hands it is so 
sedulously inculcated that Fenianism 
is antagonistic to Romanism, it is 
remarkable how frequently, in all 
questions and transactions con- 
nected with this conspiracy, Protes- 
tantism has been assailed, and how 
strong the feeling of the people 
themselves is, that the struggle of 
creeds, although kept in the back- 
ground as much as possible, is still 
active : 

Whilst trying prisoners for party proces- 
sions and riot at the Tyrone assizes, Mr. 
Justice Keogh made strong observations on 
the criminality of Orange demonstrations. 
For a long time these marchings had 
been dealt with ina spirit of lenity, and 
he would say that there were no greater 
enemies than those parties, whether Protes- 
tant or Catholic, who join in such assem- 
blies. When would the folly of honouring 
the achievements of a sovereign more than 
one hundred years dead, or an ecclesiastic 
who did not wish to be so honoured, end ? 
Only when the gentry of the country of all 
parties determined to have no more of it. 
He wished the Roman Catholic party (to 
whom the men before him belonged) to 
stay indoors and let the opposite party 
play away at their party airs. ‘Keep within 
your houses,’ added Judge Keogh, ‘ but 
watch their movements doggedly, silently, 
and determinedly, and when they break the 
laws appeal to the laws of the country,’ 


In bringing this case before the 
notice of Parliament, a step was 
taken in the right direction, and 
the honourable member for Louth 
put the policy adopted by Sir J. 
Grey in a single sentence but with 
a double moral. 

The Donoughmore case was but a sample 
of many similar cases, and the system 
of which these cases was the direct fruit 
must be so regarded by the Executive as to 
prevent it from impeding and corrupting 
Justice at its source. 

But it is not of course to be in- 
ferred that these faults are peculiar 
to Orangemen. They are found 
throughout the country, and a 
Roman Catholic in power knows 
the use of such weapons as con- 
tumely and obstruction of justice, 
as well as his neighbours. 

In some localities, owing to per- 
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sonal timidity, justice is often 
strained to meet the wishes of the 
lower classes. In others, where 
there is no fear of revengeful acts, 
the upper classes maintain their 
own ground. 

One of the most plausible and 
fatal of errors in dealing with 
Church questions in Ireland, is that 
of supposing that the same standard 
is everywhere recognised, and that, 
by ultra-Liberal concessions, the 
frank proffer of social amenities, 
and sinking the vexed question of 
Churches and creeds, at public ban- 
quets as well as in private drawing- 
rooms, the Romish clergy—be they 
parish priests, or, as the fashion is 
to designate them, ‘ princes’ of a 
foreign state—will ever come into 
the same tone of thought, feeling, 
or manner as their fellow men of 
other ‘ denominations.’ 

In these respects, at any rate, 
they cannot be accused of duplicity ; 
for they boldly disown the soft im- 
peachment of yielding to the influ- 
ences of the times. It is in vain 
that we tone down the unmistak- 
able repulse, endeavour to explain 
it away, and suggest compromises. 
The Romish priests disown any 
such relaxation; and rightly so, for 
it is on this very intolerance of 
other creeds that Rome claims to 
be the only and ‘the Catholic’ 
Church. 

At the same time that Protestants 
weaken their influence so consider- 
ably amongst those who have been 
reared to illiberality by unavailing 
complaisance, they often give a 
handle to the common enemy by 
unseemly disputes between ‘ Church- 
men and Dissenters,’ forgetting that 
the ‘ strength ’ of Protestantism lies 
in a firm union of all its members. 

The only system which at present, 
but only at present, would satisfy 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
would be a dislocation of Church 
and State, and a general division of 
the ecclesiastical revenues of this 
kingdom amongst all denomina- 
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tions, in proportion to the number 
of each sect. 

Having advanced so far, the next 
step would be, through political 
agencies, to break, one by one, the 
scattered arrows. 

The same spirit is apparent in all 
the specious disputes on the subject 
of educational grants, and the so- 
phisms of ‘fair play’ and ‘liberality’ 
may indeed sometimes deceive even 
the impartial, by their ingenious 
colouring. 

Of late this ingenuity has been 
evident in the advantage taken of 
the Fenian alarm to foist upon 
Parliament a batch of class Bills, 
while the opposition of the organs 
of public opinion is at the same 
moment deprecated by throwing as 
a sop to Cerberus an amendment 
of the law of libel in regard to the 
press. 

The confounding of measures, 
good in themselves, with those 
which are so only in theory, and 
the misconception of the real points 
at issue, cannot be better explained 
than in the following affected and 
superficial sarcasms from a Dublin 
paper. 

Catholic Emancipation destroyed its (the 
British Constitution's) Protestantism ; and, 
worse than that, according to the writers 
of the day, deprived us of the Divine favour, 
and was to have brought down upon us the 
wrath of Heaven. 

The Reform Bill of ’32 was to have swept 


king, lords, and commons down the torrent 
of revolution. 

Free trade was the next great inroad on 
the Constitution. The repeal of the Corn 
Laws, the French Treaty, each one of these 
measures in its turn was to have brought 
down the glory of England to the dust. 
Yet never before did the wealth, power, and 
prosperity of the nation approach the height 
it has reached since those destructive and 
desolating measures passed the Legislature ; 
and now there looms in no distant prospect 
a double source of danger to this Consti- 
tution. There is a Bill before Parliament 
for opening the offices of Lord Chancellor 
and Lotd Lieutenant to Roman Catholics. 


The Irish are not sufficiently 
educated to appreciate the advanced 
liberalism of England ; and, like all 
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imperfectly informed masses, are 
apt to mistake generosity for 
weakness or imbecility. Accord- 
ingly, immediately after the above 
had appeared, we find another 
organ of public opinion expressing 
such sentiments as the following, 
which, if palatable to the class in 
whose favour they are uttered, only 
strengthens the argument against a 
priesthood, the majority of whose 
members, before Maynooth has 
opened her maternal arms to receive 
them, have been accustomed only to 
the sickly and poverty stricken 
haunts of idleness and simmering 
disloyalty, and to relatives and ac- 
quaintance in the cross-streets of 
small towns, where, in the midst of 
the struggles of petty dealers for a 
competence, such early habits are 
not likely to have been acquired as 
to have made them fit teachers for 
a great people, the dispensers of 
patronage, or the directors of legis- 
lation. 

One or two here and there, no 
doubt, may be men of personal 


merit: but these are, on that very 
account, the least likely to become 
leaders. 

In giving these extracts, we have 
suppressed the more objectionable 
scurrilities : 


There are some ominous signs at this 
moment of an internecine war between 
the ecclesiastical harpies who have battened 
so long on the spoils of the plundered 
Catholic people of Ireland. 

Mr. Knox has discovered lately what we 
all knew before, that Protestant bishops of 
the Church Establishment in Ireland have 
very little to do, generally (indeed, he 
might have said ‘nothing,’ as far as their 
utility goes), and get an enormous amount 
of pay. The joint income of Bishop Dor- 
rian, of Down and Connor, and Bishop 
Leahy, of Dromore, verges upon fifteen or 
sixteen hundred a year: Dr. Knox's is 
nearer to four thousand, and many of his 
relations have fat benefices: yet their joint 
flocks are twice as largeas his. But again, 
all the wealthy landlords go to his churches: 
and most of the wealthiest men in the great 
rich town of Belfast, though (many of 
them) born Presbyterians, have, on getting 
rich, become Episcopalians. Under which 
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circumstances Knox should be content with 
pickings. 

Now, the statisties of Dr. Knox are very 
well worth studying. He tells us that, 
in the dioceses of Cashel, Tuam, Meath, 
Limerick, and Killaloe, there are only two 
Protestants for every hundred Catholies. 
The superintendents, by Act of Parliament, 
of these five episcopal districts get nearly 
twenty thousand pounds a year between 
them, whilst their sons and sons-in-law 
and nephews are handsomely provided for, 
besides. In Cashel there are twenty-five 
benefices, with an average of twelve Pro- 
testants to each; and for taking, or seem- 
ing to take, care of these twelve parlia- 
mentary Christians, each incumbent is paid 
an average of some two hundred pounds a 
year, whilst the poor priest, his neighbour, 
may have five thousand souls under his care. 


The writer of the above, however, 
makes no allusion to such cases 
as that of the reverend father, who 
was recently sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment for his inter- 
pretation of the law of land tenure, 
defended by a curious argument in 
justification of having shot a neigh- 
bour’s horse ! 

Mystery is, after all, necessary to 
the prestige of Rome ; and this is 
never more apparent than when 
her bishops openly express their 
opinions. The Bishop of Cloyne, 
who took so prominent a part at 
the last Cork election, makes use of 
a Lenten pastoral to promulgate 
political opinions in these words : 


The duty of interfering in mixed ques- 
tions is distasteful to the Roman Catholic 
clergy; but they must, in defence of the 
faith, ask themselyves—‘ What are polities 
in Ireland? For three centuries legislation 
and religion have been as intimately con- 
nected in this country as body and soul, 
therefore the clergy are obliged to take 
part in the election of men who are to 
make laws, and to urge on them the neces- 
sity of getting fair play for all her 
Majesty’s subjects. 

The laws which at present affect the 
Catholic bishops of the United Kingdom, 
the marriages of converts, the Divorce 
Courts, the position of Catholic sailors 
in the navy, the religious instruction of 
Catholic prisoners and of the Catholic poor 
in England ;—in all these things the State 
interferes with the true faith, and therefore 
the priest must act on the defensive, that 
while for Cesar more is claimed than be- 
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longs to Cesar, the things that belong to 
God may not be taken away from God.’ 


The R. R. Dr. Leahy has also 
favoured the public with his views, 
which, it must be admitted, are 
in a gentler tone: but this might 
have been expected; for in a well 
arranged orchestra each instru- 
ment has its peculiar part assigned 
to it: there would be no harmony 
if all were trombones and ophi- 
cleides; we require the plaintive 
flageolet, and even the little piccolo. 

Dr. Leahy, of course, takes it for 
granted that the Saxon and Nor- 
man have persecuted Ireland for 
centuries; and that the rags im- 
ported to clothe the people is an 
instance of the insulting malignity 
of the powerful oppressor, and not 
of the people’s own idleness and 
turbulence which drives away capi- 
tal, and with it, employment, and 
leaves them scarcely able to supply 
their Peter’s pence: 

We may trust that the growing liberality 
of the statesmen of England, and the sense 
of justice as well as the sympathies of 
the English people, will atone to Ireland 
for centuries of wrong, and remove the ill 
effects of long continued neglect. If our 
people are the worst clothed, the worst 
fed, and the worst housed of all the peoples 
of Europe, let us all in our respective spheres 
endeavour to the utmost of our power to 
ameliorate their condition by encouraging 
every effort, &c. If the friends of the 
people of Ireland deplore the unnatural 
emigration which is draining away the life- 
blood of the nation, let us employ whatever 
we possess of intelligence in devising for 
our people remunerative employment so as 
to keep them at home. 

The upper classes of the Romish 
laity are not without a few inde- 
pendent men, who see with regret 
a vulgar hierarchy in possession of 
arbitrary power over the lower, and 
generally ignorant masses. 

At a former period the sons of 
the gentry entered the priesthood : 
but since the establishment of May- 
nooth they seem, as a rule, to have 
separated themselves from all family 
connection with their Church. 

In Scotland, although the will 
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of the majority has been respected 
in the establishment of a Presby- 
terian State Church, the fact should 
not be overlooked, that the su- 
premacy of a foreign prince is not 
one of its tenets. But, moreover, 
a doctrine which might be harmless 
in sceptical France would not neces- 
sarily be so in credulous Ireland. 

The attitude of the Romish 
Church at elections would be tole- 
rated by noother people. Meanwhile, 
the undignified conduct of some 
members of the magistracy—the 
shrinking from the responsibilities 
of their office, even in the cause of 
law and order—the sharp avidity to 
appropriate to selfish objects any 
transient opportunity of vitupera- 
tion, are peculiar features, and such 
as ought only to be expected at an 
election in some such place as 
Jamaica, before lavish concessions 
had produced no other result in an 
ignorant and vain population, than 
a grotesque and inordinate appre- 
ciation of its own deserving. 

But the threefold character of 
the Fenian conspiracy is its own 
antidote, and bears out the truth of 
the homceopathic axiom. The demo- 
cratic—the ethnological—the re- 
ligious element—each of these neu- 
tralises the others. 

We discover this want of cohesion 
everywhere. In Ulster the re- 
ligious element swamps the ethno- 
logical ; the democratic weakens 
both these in Munster, Leinster, 
and Connaught; while the re- 
ligious only takes advantage of the 
ethnological and democratic as 
means to an end, 

Far be it from us to accuse of 
our own knowledge, or on our own 
opinions, the Romish clergy of 
complicity, and tacit approval of 
this revolutionary movement; but 
the impression left on the mind by 
such passages as the following, is 
certainly not in harmony with that 
which it is proposed to fix on us: 

Did his learned friend mean to insinuate 
by that evidence that the clergy of Tip- 
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rary countenanced Fenianism? It was 
within the knowledge of the committee that 
gentlemen at both sides of politics in the 
House had admitted that but for the 
Roman Catholic clergy Ireland would now 
be in a flame of rebeliion from end to end, 
and that sofar from Fenianism being made 
by them a means to an end, it had been 
denounced by the priesthood from every 
pulpit in Ireland. 


We all know, of course, the value 
of denial. Even ‘ good Hubert’ 
could be made to understand his 
master, without ‘ harmful sound of 
speech ;’ and if the Fenian press in 
Ireland is the exponent of popular 
opinion, we can only suppose, that 
while one party is looking at the 
loyal obverse, another sees only the 
reverse, with its money value, or 
other consideration. Apart, how- 
ever, from facts ; if we reflect on the 
feeling of the Romish Church, it 
seems clear that at the present 
moment the latter holds ‘the posi- 
tion’ between government and rebel- 
lion of an armed neutrality; while 
it seems to be a popular opinion 
amongst the lower orders, that the 
priests have chosen for their own 
ends to identify themselves, to a 
considerable extent, with the pre- 
vailing disaffection. 

If, as the Romish clergy assert, 
their influence is sufficient to arrest 
and control rebellion, what are we 
to infer when we observe them 
apathetic or coldly dissuasive ? In 
a complicated system each must 
play a part, and the ‘vulgar’ are 
sometimes unable to reconcile ap- 
parent inconsistencies or recognise 
all the varied fragments—the com- 
ponent parts—of the harmonious 
whole. Thus we stumble upon 
such peevish reproaches as the 
following : 


No one expected Cardinal Cullen to sub- 
scribe towards the Irish insurrection, as he 
did towards the Polish one, but we would 
respectfully point out the glorious example 
of the great Archbishop of the West, who 
has always stood between the people and 
their oppressors. Dr. M‘Hale pleads for 
his people; he never thinks it is his busi- 
ness to denounce and ridicule the Fenians. 
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If the other bishops imitated the prudence 
of the great prelate of the West, a blood- 
less revolution might have been long since 
achieved; if the other bishops had taken the 
same attitude of masterly inaction towards 
Fenianism, the painful state of apparent 
opposition between Catholics and their 
clergy would not now have to be deplored. 


In vain has the community of 
race been urged where the Church, 
even in the presence of high trea- 
son, can draw a distinction between 
the ‘ faithful’ and the ‘ heretic.’ 

Everywhere the mass of Roman 
Catholics have been negatively, 
at any rate, opposed to Govern- 
ment. Even an archbishop before 
a Committee of the House repudi- 
ated the imputation, that his Church 
was grateful for ‘ extorted’ conces- 
sions. On the other hand, the 
Protestant population has been com- 
paratively decided in expressions 
of loyalty. There are, no doubt, 
numerous exceptions in both cases : 
but we have seen enough to feel 
satisfied that the question of creed 
has not been so entirely excluded 
from the counsels of conspirators as 
we are expected to believe. 

The attitude of the ‘ Archbishop 
of Westminster’ is misunderstood 
to a certain extent in Ireland, by 
those who cannot perceive that he 
has nothing to do with the question 
of race, and is only working out 
the political problem as auxiliary to 
the ecclesiastical, and smoothin 
away asperities, until the object in 
hand be accomplished. 

There is one remark, in con- 
clusion, which must have been forced 
on the conviction of impartial per- 
sons, and that is, the probability 
that had the Anglican clergy in 
Ireland—and we refer to the pub- 
lished pastorals of the bishops them- 
selves—relied less on the security 
of their position, and cultivated a 
closer intercourse with the poor, 
instead of holding aloof, just as in 
Jamaica, and thus admitting an 
overwhelming influx of the Romish 
instead of the ‘ Dissenting’ element, 
as in the other case—there would 
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not now be so powerful a party to 
point scornfully to the rich glebe, 
and the parishioners counted by 
units. 

Setting aside, for the nonce, all 
the complicated arguments of sect 
and partv, and assuming that Ire- 
land shotild be specially dealt with, 
it might be useful to contemplate 
the effect of a summary removal of 
the bone of contention by the appro- 
priation of the present Church en- 
dowment to useful secular purposes, 
and recognition by the State of the 

‘voluntary’ principle now in force 
in the United States. Thus all 
grounds for jealousy would be re- 
moved, and Europe would then 
probably learn where lay the real 
industry and wealth, and where the 
idleness and beggary in which dis- 
content and treason are engendered. 

Whatever may be said ‘by indis- 
creet friends or malicious enemies, 
there can be but one opinion as to 
the practical results of the loyalty 
of the Irish constabulary. Had 
they wavered in their allegiance, or 
even, in a few instances, frater- 
nised with the conspirators, the 
lower orders, especially those of 
the towns, might have risen en 
masse to plunder the houses of the 
wealthy and the shops of trades- 
men, without stopping to discrimi- 
nate between the Celt and the 
Saxon. 

The constabulary, as a rule, is 
composed of a superior class of 
men—men of considerable intelli- 
gence, and likely to see as far as 
their neighbours. They justly ap- 
preciate their own conduct, and are 
not led away from their right re- 
wards by the mistaken generosity 
and indiscreet zeal of those who 
have proposed the manifestly in- 
appropriate decoration of the Vic- 
toria Cross for services which have 
been rather political than military. 

Others, again, have not scrupled 
to suggest motives for their loyalty, 
and have agitated the unseasonable 
question of ‘ Irish Guards.’ 
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Shrewd and impartial men, like 
Lord Naas, are not likely to require 
these troublesome spurs of officious 
mediocrity, and the ex-Secret tary 
for Ireland only did him justice. 
One able man best appreciates 
another’s difficulties, on whatever 
side of politics he may be. 

The insidious nature of the fol- 
lowing remarks, which recently ap- 
peared i in a Dublin paper, needs no 
comment : 

The simple fact is, that the Govern- 
ment party hardly dared to hope that the 
police—two thirds of whom are Catholies— 
would oppose an insurrectionary movement 
in Ireland, even when appearing under such 
a desperate, hopeless aspect as that presented 
by the recent outbreak. Now that the police 
have shown that the surrender of their arms 
is not to be expected as a matter of course 
on the outbreak of an attempt at insurrec- 
tion, the delight of the ultra-loyalists is un- 
bounded. The victors of Waterloo were not 
more belauded by their countrymen than 
the Irish police for their very matter-of-fact 
conduct. 

And now, as might have been 
anticipated, we meet with an in- 
stance in the case of Father Lavello’s 
letter to Cardinal Manning, of that 
bigoted spirit which alone would 
make a general ‘ rising’ next to im- 
possible in a country so divided : 

Is it to be endured that an ignorant 
policeman should dare to ‘arrest and im- 
prison’ the writings of an eminent Catholic 
patriot priest? What a pass we have come 
to! 

But the case is different when such a fel- 
low dared, of his own notion, to lay his 
polluted hands on a document which would 


do honour to the highest dignitary of the 
Church. 


Scarcely had the question of a 
suitable reward for the efficient ser- 
vices of this national body been 
mooted, than the public heard for 
the first time of the wrongs of 
poor-house physicians, who also 
had need of reward, their grievance 
being that epidemics were much 
more fatal than the advent of 
Fenians, and that during the past 
autumn they had jeopardised their 
own lives in arresting those natural 
scourges. 
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At almost every political crisis, 
as we may infer from a recent 
reference to Catholic sailors in the 
Royal Navy, it has always been a 
grand aim of the revolutionary 
party to tamper with the naval 
power of England, and by intro- 
ducing insidiously the small end 
of the wedge to be prepared to 
destroy the loyal instincts and tra- 
ditions of this eminently constitu- 
tional service. 

These intrigues have hitherto 
failed, and sailors accustomed to 
personal peril, to daily tests of the 
educational requirements of officers 
and with deep religious convic- 
tions—quite unsectarian—are not 
likely to fall a ready prey to vain 
and superficial men like him who 
recently objected to the quiet ar- 
tisan who deposits in the savings’ 
bank and attends to his family, as 
one ‘intensely selfish,’ engrossed 
with his own affairs, and unfit to 
deal with grand abstract social 
problems ! T hese small leaders err 
in this: that they do not estimate 
human knowledge by the Newto- 
nian metaphor ; they never look to 
those above them, but are content 
to view their own acquirements and 
importance by looking backwards 
and forwards ; hence the arrogance 
and self-sufliciency of mere puppets 
who happen to rise to the surface 
in corrupt times, but who, never- 
theless, often serve the pur- 
poses of nobler men, and are even 
sometimes, though base in them- 
selves, the unconscious agents of 
* progress’ in the right direction. 

These political delinquents or 
rebels have always some idea of an 
sxmateur patron, who will atthe right 
moment extricate them from the 
perilous consequences of their 
treason—like the rogue who paid 
*» compliment to the popular repu- 
tation of a Scotch advocate by 
exclaiming instinctively when sud- 
denly ordered by the Court to be 
taken into custody: ‘Gude G—d! 
where’s Maister Haggart ? ’ 
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Sometimes, however, the patron 
fails to appear; but this generally 
depends on some favourable change 
in his own prospects. In other in- 
stances in Ireland high offices have 
been accepted, and their duties 
shirked (on pretences difficult to 
unmask) with the object of pleas- 
ing the Government, without of- 
fending the people, or vice versa: 
but such devices are rather those of 
weak men, and not those of the 
robust and unscrupulous, whose aa- 
davity sometimes covers the most 
unpardonable: moral defects with an 
air quite heroic. 

Notwithstanding ‘the grinding 
oppression’ under which poor Erin 
is said to groan, it cannot be denied 
that she is freely allowed the full 
expression of her sorrows. Indeed 
there is no other government in 
Europe which would permit a con- 
spiracy to have its open and avowed 
newspaper organs. Yet instead of 
being grateful for such a concession 
or indulgence, our forbearance has 
had an opposite effect ; and the dis- 
loyal, exasperated at being, as they 
think, treated with contempt, strive 
to retort the supposed charge of 
folly, as though suspicious that Go- 
vernment humoured their childish 
tricks and mischief merely so long 
as they seemed powerless. Hence the 
anxiety of these ‘ Jack the giant- 
killers’ to convict the Government 
of needless precautions and unac- 
countable panic. 

To show that the troops have had 
a wild-goose chase, or that the con- 
stabulary found only a mare’s nest, 
gratifies the self-importance of these 
disdainful patriots, who in conse- 
quence are enabled from their 
imaginary eminence to look down 
with a supercilious air on the armed 
myrmidons of Government. 

When, however, by accident or 
otherwise, a life is lost, what can 
exceed the pathos of such passages 
as give vent to outraged humanity ? 

The remark of the historian Hal- 
lam, on the merchants of maritime 
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states, may be applied, with double 
force, to the misdirected energy of 
Irish place-hunters, whose ‘ selfish 
cupidity usurps the name of pa- 
triotism,’ and the accident of whose 
birth enables them to lay the blame 
on the so-called ‘ Saxon.’ 

With such objects are books 
written—newspapers established 
demonstrations, even of loyalty, or- 
ganised—addresses concocted. One 
hopes to get a lucrative appointment 
—another to have some attainted, 
doubtful, or, perhaps, obsolete claim, 
substantially recognised through 
ministerial gratitude—while the 
main objects are never lost sight 
of, viz. the aggrandisement of 
pauper priesthood, recruited from 
the humbler classes, and to whom 
their sacred calling becomes a ne- 
cessity of existence. At the same 
time, there is a wide-spread inferior 
gentry, with light means, and large 
romana to whom trade is dero- 

gatory, and for whom grand juries, 
if not Government, are obliged, in 
a@ measure, to supply the means of 
subsistence by the patronage of 
small offices and sinecures—for a 
few of the latter still exist. 

Still more recently, cases of this 
description have come under the 
notice of Parliament, in consequence 
of retiring allowances and pensions 





having been refused to certain 
inspectors to whom the local 


authorities objected to grant com- 
pensation for the loss of their offices 
out of the local rates. But Lord 
Naas justly remarked, ‘I do not 
see on what principle it can be 
contended that compensation should 
be made to local officers out of im- 
perial resources.’ 

The Irish prosper away from 
home, precisely because, with all 
their intellectual and moral excel- 
lencies as a nation, they do not and 
never have possessed the talent of 
self-government. In such countries 
national pride demands that public 
offices be given to natives; and the 
consequence is, that, practically, 
such people suffer, not at the hands 
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of the stranger, but, in most cases, 
of one or more of themselves. They 
insist on being ruled, either by 
their own rapacious petty tyrants, 
and plurality-of-offices magnates, or 
else they suffer by the good-natured 
idling of their favourite magistrates, 
and yet still wonder that they make 
no progress! Their masters are 
either exacting and intolerant, or 
else cause their affairs to be ruined 
by their inaptitude for business. 

It will be generally admitted 
that Lord Dufferin, in his able and 
comprehensive discussion of the 
land tenure and emigration ques- 
tions, destroyed by the ‘ inexorable 
logic of figures’ the fallacy, that 
ejectments have been the cause of 


emigration, or that Ireland has 
experienced, as it is called, a 


‘hemorrhage of its life-blood’ in 
excess of its neighbours, and out of 
proportion to the means of employ- 
ment at home. On the contrary, 
ejectments have been so rare as 
scarcely to be appreciable in the 
comparison of cause and effect. The 
truth seems to be that the Irish 
labourer is unwilling to succumb 
to those silent and certain laws 
that govern all polities. Industrial 
resources are inadequate for the 
support of a surplus population. 
The less affectionate, or more philo- 
sophical Scot thinks that ‘things 
without remedy should be without 
regard ;’ while the so-called Saxon- 
Teutons, Gauls, Franks, &c., yield 
to the pressure of a necessity which 
the equally so-called Celt of Ireland 
regards as the special act of the 
British Government against himself. 
If the Irish farmer would follow 
the liberal example of the Scotch, 
and instead of hoarding his gains 
in banks, lay them out to better 
interest on the improvement of his 
land; and if, at the same time, he 
could depend upon the continuous 
and conscientious labour of his ser- 
vants, excessive emigration might 
indeed be stayed. But these classes 
suffer under a mutual want of 


confidence, and know each other’s 
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failings too well to venture on 
experiments. 

In the same way, a very general 
complaint of manufacturers is the 
tiresome struggle of their ‘ hands’ 
to avoid the obligations of their em- 
ployment on one pretext or another, 
such as ‘attending at mass,’ or 
those equally serviceable excuses, 
‘ mistaking the hour,’ ‘ attending an 
(improvised) case of sickness,’ dc. 
And yet, strange to say, nowhere 
else are labourers more exacting 
of their stipulated wages, even to 
the uttermost farthing. 

An extensive linen manufacturer 
in the south of Ireland mentioned 
lately to the writer a remarkable 
instance of this disinclination of his 
servants to hold strictly to their 
engagements ; and it was not until 
he had expostulated with the 
Romish clergy, and threatened to 
send to Scotland for men, that he 
could enforce the stipulated return 
of labour; for the people could not 
be taught to appreciate the fact, 
that a proper value of time is an 
infallible test of civilisation, and 
that time itself is money. 

In Ireland one is apt to be 
seduced at first by the amiable 
manner, superior intelligence, and 
personal beauty of the peasantry, 
but a longer acquaintance with the 
inner or family life of the poor 
only convinces one how injudicious 
it is to praise in glowing terms 
these natural claims on our sym- 
pathy and regard: for the very 
consciousness of their own bril- 
lant and fascinating qualities is 
ruinous to those more useful ones, 
which lead to comfort and content- 
ment,! 

Here one may any day meet a 
poor man whose pleasing appear- 
ance, despite his rags—a ‘ king of 
shreds and patches’—suggests a 
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‘helping hand.’ He seems anxious 
to do well, and complains that he 
can getno work. You relieve him; 
his gratitude is overwhelming. But 
what is the result? Your protégé 
gradually abandons his own legiti- 
mate labour, pays you a daily visit, 
and ends like Sinbad’s tormentor, 
by expecting you to support him in 
idleness for the remainder of his 
natural life. 

Constitutional or habitual idle- 
ness and love of pleasure, fostered 
by a system whose ministers, under 
certain conditions, relieve the poor 
of their moral responsibilities, and 
with them of all self-reliance, have 
tended to oppress Ireland with a 
mendicant and feverish peasantry 
who disregard the opportunities of 
improvement, and who, ignorantly 
reliant on Providence, apply falla- 
ciously to themselves those passages 
of scripture which may be quoted 
reproachfully against the more in- 
dustrious or the richer classes. 
While in England or Scotland, a 
lazy beggar would be taken up by 
the police ; in Ireland, a fakeerlike 
respect is accorded to the dangerous 
aspect of destitution. 

To such people, the prospect of 
acquiring sudden wealth, without 
the effort of honest industry, honour- 
able emulation, or personal merit of 
any kind, must be dazzling; and to 
such, the despoiling of families, 
which have gradually risen to emi- 
nence or opulence through the 
genius, energy, or professional talent 
of their founders, would doubtless 
have peculiar attractions. 

‘But argument is lost on a con- 
spiracy which is essentially that of 
the lowest against the higher classes; 
of the poor against the rich; of the 
idle against the industrious ; of the 
ignorant against the educated. 

Some there are indeed, even of the 


1 The writer, not long ago, remarked to an industrious old man whom he observed 
diligently hoeing his potatoes, ‘How is it you have kept it so quiet from me — 


what you do with your vote for this cottage ?” 


The man looked rather embarrassed for a 


moment, and then replied, ‘Sure, yer honner, I'll tell you how that is; the men have not 
come round yet that buys them. They are just like anything else, and help a pcor 


man’s rent!’ 
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upper classes, who would not per- 
haps refuse to be accepted as leaders 
in the defence of their misguided 
countrymen ; but the motive in such 
cases, as history warns us, is greatly 
to be mistrusted, and the ‘ toned 
down’ heads of houses so founded 
may afford the living examples of 
the success of past recusancy. 

Some of the Irish papers, how- 
ever, are considerably in advance 
of their times, and have already ad- 
vertised. portraits of the new aristo- 
cracy in progress of formation under 
the green banner across the Atlantic. 

On the other hand, various noble 
proprietors have of late been ad- 
ministering wholesome antidotes, 
by treating the various subjects of 
popular misconception separately. 
By thus judiciously dividing these 
political labours, each subject re- 
ceives its full share of attention. 
A few more such lectures from so 
comparatively independent a body, 
might in the end prove most salu- 
tary to the people, who certainly 
pay marked respect to the coronet 
of a noble. But the better genius 
of the gamester—as in the well 
known German print—may, after 
all, be obliged to stand sorrowfully 
by, while the blind dupe insists on 
playing out a losing game, 

It requires however, a strong 
sense of duty for proprietors to de- 
vote themselves to so ungrateful a 
task, and abandon, even for a while, 
their orderly English tenantry for 
a land where the tourist of Killarney 
er Avoca may be as— 


One that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And having once turned round, walks on, 
And turns no more his head; 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread,— 
in a country where—as lately 
happened—a nameless land-sur- 
veyor, in the peaceful discharge of 
his avoc ation, found himself con- 
fronted by an armed band, from 
which two ruffians, advancing sig- 
nificantly, warned him off “their 
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allodial rights; and where, as we 
learn from the reports of the day, 
such precautions are necessary 
on railways as ‘supplementary 
waggons,’ conveying workmen and 
materials which may be needed to 
repair damages done by the dis- 
affected. 

Tranquillity toa certain extent is 
again returning, but can never be 
relied on for any continuance. 

The result of this widely ramified 
conspiracy, in its first stage, is al- 
ready known. A systematic in- 
former had been betraying all along 
the plans of the conspirators, and 
afterwards served to identify them. 
The conviction of Burke and others, 
on the charge of high treason, af- 
forded a favourable opportunity for 
those who court popularity at the 
least personal sacrifice, to organise 
deputations and frame petitions 
with a view to the commutation of 
the capital sentence. 

Even the Bench did not seem 
altogether proof against this reac- 
tion of sympathy for the condemned ; 
while Colonel Burke’s happy pla- 
giarism on Emmett’s well known 
speech, moved a certain portion of 
his audience to tears. 

In presence of the bold demon- 
stration in Hyde Park, it seemed to 
many necessary to vindies ate by at 
any rate one sacrifice, the dignity of 
the law. Under a peculiar pressure, 
however, and with the example of 
American forbearance under some- 
what similar circumstances, the 
royal clemency was not sought in 
vain: but it must, at the same time, 
be a source of regret that it should 
ever have been required ; for the pre- 

vailing and openly expressed opi- 
nion of the masses was—even from 
the moment when sentence of death 
was passed—that no more than a 
solemn farce had been enacted, and 
that life—even the life of rebels— 
was secure while America exercised 
her moral protectorate: a mis- 
chievous idea, easily conceived and 
difficult to root out. 
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BECKFORD’S STATUE: A CITY EPISODE. 


HE truth of history!—a com- 
mon and approved phrase. But 
what is it? Sir Walter Raleigh, 
when a state prisoner, was busy 
writing his History of the World. 
Attracted to his window by a scuf- 
fling noise, he saw with his own 
eyes a man knocked down and 
wounded, and the aggressor take 
to flight. Presently a friend came 
in and, on hearing the tale, unde- 
ceived him, explained his mistake, 
and informed him he was himself 
the very man supposed to have been 
maltreated. ‘Here am I,’ said Sir 
Walter, ‘ writing the details of what 
passed thousands of years ago, and 
cannot trust in what passed before 
my sight half an hour since.’ 

But a votive statue—commemo- 
rating a great public deed—decreed 
to an eminent citizen by his follow- 
countrymen in gratitude for a pa- 
triotic service—recorded a hundred 
fold by his contemporaries. Is there 
not some historical truth in that ? 

Well, here is Beckford’s statue 
in Guildhall, in the very act of per- 
forming his great deed, his speech 
on behalf of the constitutional li- 
berties of his country, addressed to 
the king on his throne in the midst 
of his nobles and courtiers, the 
speech itself cut deep in marble at 
his feet—voted in the Common Hall 
of the citizens of London, to per- 
petuate the fame of his exploit to 
all posterity. Surely he must have 
been a great man. He must have 
had some title to those grateful 
honours. He must at least have said 
and done all that is thus recorded 
of him. Surely here must be some- 
thing of the ‘ truth of history.’ 

But what, if all this is a mere 
sham and delusion? What, if Al- 
derman Beckford in his day was 
but a noisy nobody? What, if he 
never thought or spoke this speech ? 
What, if there is nothing to admire 
in the speech, if he did deliver it? 
Tho reader shall know a little more 


of this, if he feels any interest in the 
inquiry. 

In those turbulent times, between 
1767 and 1770, when almost the 
whole corporation, together with 
the mob of London, supported 
Wilkes in his individual contest 
with a profligate, corrupt, and arbi- 
trary ministry, and when so much 
was effected by him in advocating 
our political liberties (however 
tainted his reputation and interested 
his motives), the most conspicuous 
man in the city was Lord Mayor 
Beckford. We learn from Lord Ma- 
caulay that he was a man of no 
learning or ability. His knowledge 
of the, Latin grammar and some- 
what of the common classic writers, 
picked up at Westminster school, 
went however a great way, and 
served him in Parliament with oc- 
casional quotations, derived mostly 
from his syntax and similar sources. 
He was indebted for his eminent 
popularity solely to his enormous 
wealth and exuberant public spirit. 
With such gifts he was peculiarly 
adapted for a political tool, and as 
such Lord Chatham used him to 
sustain his credit in the city. Poor 
George III., amazed at the blaring 
eloquence of the ‘ great commoner,’ 
spoke of him as ‘a trumpet of sedi- 
tion.” He might with more justice 
have called Beckford its penny 
whistle. But, truth to say, Beck- 
ford became also the tool—the very 
drum—of an immeasurably inferior 
man, John Horne Tooke, whose ex- 
traordinary cunning and ability went 
far to supplement his deficiency in 
political genius, and who boasted 
that he had earned statues for others 
by his own achievements. 

The share taken by the citizens of 
London in overthrowing the Grafton 
administration, which sought to ruin 
Wilkes, and trample down the free- 
dom of Parliamentary election (a 
story too well known to need re- 
petition), was by presenting ad- 
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dresses and remonstrances to the 
king from the liverymen of London, 
and from the court of common 
council representing the resident 
citizens. Those who are curious to 
look at these addresses will pro- 
bably think them characterised by 
pungency bordering on insult. No 
doubt the monarch, at least, as well 
as the ministry, so considered them. 
Eyre, the Recorder, whose duty it 
was to read them to the king, flatly 
refused the task. It does not seem, 
however, that these blows were very 
severely felt. It was said (untruly) 
that the king, after answering one 
of them, ‘burst out laughing.’ 
Horne Tooke’s comment in the 
Advertiser on this reported incident 
was, ‘Nero fiddled while Rome was 
burning.’ But if the king was not 
to be shamed, he might be discon- 
certed and made to look foolish, and 
the ingenuity of Tooke was specially 
exercised in concocting a device for 
this purpose. 

The corporation of London, 
amongst its peculiar privileges, has 
that of addressing the king per- 
sonally on the throne. Copies of 
addresses are, however, always re- 
quired to be timely sent to the 
High Chamberlain’s office, so that 
ministers may carefully prepare for 
his Majesty’s adoption what they 
deem the appropriate answers. 
Sufficient examples of these, in an- 
swer to previous addresses on the 
subject of the violation of the peo- 
ple’s electoral rights by the repeated 
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repudiation, through the influence 
of the ministry, of the return of 
Wilkes as member for Middlesex, had 
made all parties sure of their future 
quality. It was therefore an easy 
matter to provide a reply in antici- 
pation of any one of them. Horne 
Tooke accordingly composed with 
elaborate pains a pseudo-extempo- 
raneous effusion, to be delivered at 
the close of the king’s answer to a 
remonstrance to be delivered on 
23rd May 1770; and Lord Mayor 
Beckford was quite equal to the oc- 
casion, It was shrewdly surmised 
that the king, taken thus unawares, 
would listen in vacant amazement, 
and become hopelessly nonplussed, 
the more so, as the reply studiously 
simulated loyal humility in puz- 
zling contrast with the terms of the 
remonstrance. Even if the device 
had succeeded, it is a fair question 
whether the speaker, by pouring out 
his loyal sorrows before ‘ the fiddling 
Nero’ of his friend and prompter, 
would have much served the cause 
of political liberty or civic patriotism. 

There is no such transcendent 
merit in the quality of the remon- 
strance itself as to deserve com- 
memoration to posterity, and the 
tenor of it is now utterly forgotten. 
There is as little in the reply to the 
king’s answer, which all who pass 
through Guildhall may read in five 
minutes, and which many do every 
day.! None but those versed in 
the petty local history of the times 
can understand it. All others, espe- 


1 «Most gracious Sovereign,—Will your majesty be pleased so far to condescend as to 
permit the Mayor of your loyal City of London to declare in your presence, on behalf of 
his fellow citizens, how much the bare apprehension of your majesty’s displeasure would 


at all times afflict their minds. 


The declaration of that displeasure has already filled 
their minds with inexpressible anxiety and with the deepest affliction. 


Permit me, sire, 


to assure your majesty that your majesty has not in all your dominions any subjects 
more faithful, more dutiful, or more affectionate to your majesty’s person and fumily, or 
more ready to sacrifice their lives and fortunes in the maintenance of the true honour 


and dignity of the Crown. 


We do therefore, with the greatest humility and submission, 


most earnestly supplicate your majesty that you will not dismiss us from your presence 
without expressing a more favourable opinion of your faithful citizens, and without some 


comfort, some prospect at least of redress. 


Permit me, sire, further to observe that who- 


ever has already dared or shall hereafter endeavour, by false insinuations and suggestions 
to alienate your majesty’s affections from your majesty’s subjects in general, and from the 
City of London in particular, and to withdraw your confidence in and regard for your 
people, is an enemy to your majesty’s person, a violator of the public peace, and a 


betrayer of the happy constitution as it was established at the glorious revolution,’ 
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cially foreigners, gape with wonder 
at its meaning. Its superiority to 
the remonstrance as an emanation 
of public spirit, could only be due 
to the unexpected delivery of it. 
Let us concede, however, any fair 
claim it has to appreciation. Its 
denunciations are patriotic, and 
they were justly deserved. The 
ministry were, indeed, ‘ violators of 
the public peace ;’ they were the 
‘betrayers of our happy constitu- 
tion.” Such terms are vigorous, 
though a trite form of political in- 
vective. The delivery of such a 
speech in such a presence (if we 
assume it to have been actually 
pronounced) exemplified a sort of 
grandeur in courage. But can we 
say that Horne Tooke’s effusion of 
loyal affection to the king’s, or any 
monarch’s person was genuine, or 
that Beckford truly so loved the 
king, who so truly hated Beckford’s 
friend, the patriot Wilkes ? 
Granting all this, however, what 
title can the performer of a man- 
cuvre have to the honour of a public 
statue, which by no stretch of party 
impudence could be arrogated by 
the inventor? Where is the great 
merit of working out what another 
has designed? Itisasif, regarding 
the statue as a work of art, we should 
award our meed of praise, not to the 
sculptor, but to the stone-cutter, 
though, in truth, the pretensions of 
both in this case are about equal. 
Whether the erection of this 
statue to Beckford for such an ex- 
ploit (had it been really performed) 
was a folly, may be left to the 
judgment of the public, and no- 
body will quarrel with those who 
think otherwise. But the question 
remains: if the statue is not a folly, 
is it a sham and a delusion ? 
Strange that it should have been 
publicly asserted at the time, and 
often since, that the speech was 
never delivered at all; that what 
took place at a levee before the 
whole assembled court, and re- 
hearsed in the newspapers of the 
next day, and afterwards in all the 
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political periodicals, should have been 
openlydenied. Apart fromthe voting 
of the memorial statue, what is the 
evidence of the actual delivery ? 
That this was questioned is at 
least plain. Alderman Townsend, 
one of the band of city patriots, is 
reported in the Annual Register to 
have declared, in opposition to the 
questioners, ‘that he heard it all 
spoken except the word “neces- 
sary ’’ ’—a word, by the way, not to 
be found in the reply. Perhaps 
other evidence of the fact may be 
more reliable. Within a few days 
after the transaction, the Lord Mayor 
and his suite attended the court to 
present another address from the 
city upona royal birth. Before his 
admittance, the Lord Chamberlain 
brought his Lordship ‘a paper,’ 
and read from it as follows: ‘ As 
your Lordship thought fit to speak 
to his Majesty after his answer to 
the late remonstrance, I am to ac- 
quaint your Lordship that nothing 
of this sort may happen in future.’ 
Now, if an endeavour only (as 
there is reason to believe) was made 
to speak, the terms of this ‘ paper’ 
—so blundering in style and gram- 
mar—were quite as applicable to 
the attempt as to the full delivery 
of the speech, ifnot more so. Surely 
the Chamberlain would, otherwise, 
have adverted to ‘a reply,’ or ‘an 
address in reply,’ and not have used 
so bald a phrase as ‘ thought fit to 
speak to his Majesty.’ As to Al- 
derman Townsend’s assertion (as- 
suming that he made it) it should 
be noted that he and Horne Tooke 
had, each of them, at the time a 
furious quarrel with Wilkes, which 
both conducted through the medium 
of the public press; and the Alder- 
man would be naturally disposed to 
support the credit of his friend and 
ally Tooke, who was the author of 
the whole statue project, and after- 
wards boasted of it. Without ac- 
cusing the alderman of an absolute 
untruth, it may well have happened 
that, on the controversy arising, 
some half truth that he had uttered 
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was twisted by others into a posi- 
tive and exaggerated affirmation. 
Beckford himself‘could have settled 
the question at once, and he was too 
honourable a man to have accredited 
a pure sham. But no assertion of 
his on the subject has ever been 
quoted. At the time of presenting 
the remonstrance he was in the last 
stage of a long illness, and died in 
a good old age within a month 
afterwards. The statue was voted 
fifteen days after his decease. 
Another suspicion arises from the 
quality of the report in the Annual 
Jtegister, for the year 1770, of this 
affair. It is there stated that, after 
the king had read his answer to the 
remonstrance, ‘ the Lord Mayor re- 
quested leave to reply, which was 
graciously granted ;’ and that, after 
that reply, ‘ his lordship waited near 
a minute for another from the king, 
before his majesty silently with- 
drew.’ The statement almost re- 
futes itself. How could the monarch, 
flushing with the indignation ex- 
pressed in his answer, have been 
‘ graciously,’ or at all, willing to hear 
more? How can it be reconciled 
that within five days afterwards he 
should have sent a resentful mes- 
sage denouncing what he had gra- 
ciously and deliberately permitted ? 
If so much decorum and so much 
graciousness had been exhibited 
throughout and before the whole 
assembled court, how could so much 
dispute have been raised about the 
fact of its actual delivery, in which 
Alderman Townsend took part? 
The fact seems to be that the report 
in the Annual Register is but an echo 
of the story told by the newspapers 
in the way presently to be related. 
And now for another account— 
which satisfies the writer of this 
article that the statue was never 
never fairly earned, any more than 
that it was deserved. About forty- 
five years ago he was honoured by a 
familiar acquaintance with the then 
Chamberlain of London, Clark, a 
very aged man at that time, but 
whose clear intellectual faculties up 
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to ninety years of life were as con- 
spicuous as his agreeable social 
manners. He had been an alderman 
of London before the year 1767, 
when these civic contests began, and 
was an opposing candidate against 
Wilkes to represent the City in par- 
liament. In his office of alderman 
he himself accompanied Lord Mayor 
Beckford on the occasion of pre- 
senting the remonstrance. The 
presentation took place on 23rd 
May, 1770, and the disputed de- 
livery of the reply to the king’s 
answer was once the subject of con- 
versation at one of the periodical 
dinner parties which the Chamber- 
lain and the writer were in the 
habit of attending. His detailed 
account of the transaction was this: 
He believed that the ministry, or 
the courtiers, had got some inkling 
of what was intended. But, be that 
as it may, he assured us that at the 
close of the king’s answer, when 
Beckford began with his reply (or 
rather with his request to make one, 
which the reply commenced with), 
the courtiers near the king’s person 
closed in upon him, and intercepted 
all his efforts to give utterance to 
more than a few syllables, while the 
king took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity by walking quietly away. 
The next morning the newspapers 
teemed with the Remonstrance, the 
Answer, and the Reply, together 
with appropriate comments, all pre- 
pared beforehand for publication, 
too late to be recalled, if that had 
been desired. The general impres- 
sion and the general acclamation 
were too great to be controlled by 
those who knew better what had 
passed. Beckford died June 21st, 
when the ferment was at its height. 
A Common Hall was assembled a 
few days after, to do his memory 
honour. When the statue was pro- 
posed, Mr. Clark, as he told us, as 
well as others, endeavoured to un- 
deceive the patriots, but could gain 
no attention, nor even a hearing. 

Here is another, contribution to 
the ‘ truth of history.’ 
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